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PREFACE. 



A CAREFUL consideration of the various points 
raised in Ecce Homo induced the present writer 
to undertake a re-survey of the Life and Doctrine of * 
Jesus Christ. He found, however, that he could not 
occupy the stuid-point from which Eccx Homo had 
been written without, as it appeared to him, ignoring 
the mystery of the Incarnation, and thus putting him- 
self into a false relation to all subsequent facts in 
Christian history. The following pages will show that 
on several points the writer finds himself in perfect 
coincidence with the author of Ecce Homo; and he 
ventures to believe that on those points upon which 
the differences are irreconcilable he has not been be* 
trayed into a tone which is inconsistent with the respect 
due to the finest genius and the frankest candour. In 
the foUowing pages the writer proceeds upon four 
convictions : — 

First : That it is not merely difficult, but absolutely 
impossible, rightly to survey the Life and Work of 
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Jesus Christ without distinctly acknowledging the un- 
precedented conditions under which Jesus Christ became 
Incarnate. 

Second : That those conditions can alone account for, 
and are essential to a true interpretation of, the entire 
doctrine and phenomena associated with the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

Third : That those conditions and the whole course 
which they inaugurated (the miraculous conception, the 
doctrine, the miracle, the death and the resurrection), 
constitute a unity which necessitates the conclusion that 
Jesus Christ was God Incarnate. And — 

Fourth : That the author of Ecce Homo having 
overlooked or ignored those conditions, has worked 
from a wrong centre, and reached several sophistical 
and \mtenable conclusions. 

It appears from his Preface that the author of Ecce 
Homo felt himself obliged to trace Christ's "biography 
from point to point, and accept those conclusions about 
him, not which Church doctors or even apostles have 
sealed with their authority, but which the facts them- 
selves, critically weighed, appear to warrant." The 
present writer does not undertake to suggest that 
Church doctors and apostles did 7iot critically weigh 
the facts themselves; but he does undertake to say 
that no weighing of the facts can be satisfactory which 
ignores the fact which lies at the base of the Christian 
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structure. Nor does he see how the author of Ecct 
Homo can trace the biography of Jesus Christ "from 
point to point,'' when he only professes to " place him- 
self in imagination at the time when he whom we 
call Christ bore no such name, but was simply .... 
a young man of promise, popular with those who knew 
him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favour." How 
can a biography be traced " from point to point " when 
the "critical weighing of the facts themselves" does 
not begin untQ the subject of the biography has actually 
attained a " promising " and " popular position " ? (If a 
biography is to be traced from "point to point," how 
can it be done without referring to the birth, if not to 
the ancestry, of the person whose biography is traced ?y 
Suppose that a writer should undertake to trace from 
point to point the biography of the author of Ecc^ 
HomOy would the author, or would the public, be 
satisfied if the writer did not open the narrative earlier 
than the time of the appearance of that book ? Yet 
this is what the author of Ecce Homo does with the 
biography of Jesus Christ, and with this disadvantage 
on his part, that he overlooks a fact without which all 
the succeeding facts never could have transpired. No 
" young man of promise, popular with those who knew 
him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favour" (and 
there have been tens of thousands of such young men), 
ever did what Jesus Christ did ; a fact which, " critically 
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weighed," certainly suggests the necessity of going 
further back than the time of "promise" and "popu- 
larity," in order to find out whether there was a reason 
explanatory of the whole series of phenomena. 

The embarrassment of the present writer was con- 
siderably increased by another expression in the Preface 
to Ecce Homo: — "After reading a good many books 
on Christ, he felt still constrained to confess that there 
was no historical character whose motives, objects, and 
feelings remained so incomprehensible to him. The 
inquiry which has proved useful to himself may chance 
to be useful to others." How the author could diminish 
the incomprehensibleness of Christ's life by simply re- 
garding Christ as " a young man of promise, popular 
with those who knew him. and appearing to enjoy the 
Divine favour," does not appear. The present writer 
is "constrained to confess" that, in proportion as he 
regards Jesus Christ in this light merely, the Life as 
narrated in the New Testament becomes utterly in- 
comprehensible. Not until he realizes the fundamental 
fact of the Incarnation does he understand the. sense 
in which Jesus Christ calls himself Son of God and 
Son of Man. 

The present writer felt the difficulty of choosing a 
title for his book. It seemed to him that if the author 
of Ecce Homo intended to maintain the Godhead of 
Jesus Christ, it would not be unnatural for him to 
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select the title of Ecce Deus ; on this point, however, 
he was of course not informed, and he adopted the 
present name because it expresses most concisely the 
doctrine which is taught in the book. 

Ecce Deus is not a reply to Ecce Homo, It claims 
to be an examination of the Life and Doctrine of 
Jesus Christ conducted on independent ground. 
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CHAPTER L 



TBE HOLY THING, 



MANY false Christs have gone out into the world. 
The Christ that was bom in Bethlehem has now to 
compete with the Christ bom in the poet's fancy, carved 
out of an ideal humanity, or developed out of a benevo- 
lent sentiment The noble, simple Nazarene has been left 
behind somewhere, probably in the Temple, or has passed 
through so many guises that the characteristic lineaments 
have been lost. This circumstance is a significant feature 
of the spiritual civilization of the day. Deepest and 
truest among its lessons is the doctrine that men must 
have a Christ. There has ever been a motion, a gravita- 
tion, more or less palpable, towards a man who should l^e 
the complement of every other man ; and who, by the 
perfectness of his manhood, should be able to restore and 
preserve the equipoise which universal consciousness 
affirms to have been disturbed or lost. 

The Incarnation is the radical mystery in the life of 
the Clirist accepted by the Church. Without following 

B 
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the theologian into doctrine, we are bound to follow the 
historian into matters of fact. The historian introduces 
a man, under the name of Jesus, who was begotten as no 
other man was ever begotten. He does not represent the 
usual conditions of human birth, but stands alone among 
all men. The mysteriousness of his origin, even if it be 
but a supposition, will supply an easily available test of 
his entire life and teaching ; the man who begins as no 
other man ever begun, must continue as no other man 
ever continued. 

In other senses than that of the procreation of human 
life, there have been miraculous conceptions in every 
age — conceptions by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost too. Every foremost thought of Grod among men, 
every struggle of the soul in the direction in which God 
is supposed to have gone, has been an effect of divine 
operation upon the mind. In Jesus Christ alone have we 
a life which claims to have been produced immediately by 
a superhuman relation to the human body. Yet, though 
so produced, " the holy thing " bom of the Virgin did 
not collide with the human race as an xmexpected anta- 
gonistic element^ but took his place in the human family 
by a process which, on one side, was fitted to awaken 
awe, and on the other, to excite sympathy. The world 
of the East had been accustomed to what may be termed 
miraculous conceptions in the intellectual sphere, as the 
world of the West has since become. Intellectual histoiy 
presents a succession of births quite, in their degree and 
according to their nature, as inexplicable as any occur- 
rence that could transpire in the merely material sphere. 
" The Holy Ghost has come upon, and the power of the 
Highest has overshadowed " all who have wrought upon 
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the springs of civilization and enriched the resources of 
hmnan life: poem and picture, book and statue, that 
have touched the world's ^oul, and given it any hint that 
there was a portion of the universe beyond the narrow 
visual line, or a deeper life in itself than could be sus- 
tained by bread alone, have been, notwithstanding the 
apparent irreverence of the expression, miraculous con- 
ceptions, fruits of the Spirit's strife with the human 
mind. The Spirit had to move upon intellectual chaos, 
and now all orderliness, or beauty, or music, is attributable 
to his power. The grim spectre of traditional orthodoxy 
may shudder at the notion, yet rather than pronounce 
the genius of civilization atheistic, it may be more 
reverent to describe it as a conception and production of 
the divine energy operating through human instrumen- 
talities. The excess of difficulty is on the side of atheism, 
not of inspiration. On such a subject men are not 
required to be more orthodox than the Bible itself. 
Moses hesitated not to say that the Lord had called by 
name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah, and had " filled him with the Spirit of 
God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship, and to devise curious 
works, to work in gold and in silver and in brass, and in 
the cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of 
wood to make any manner of cunning work." Art is 
thus set among the miraculous conceptions, and civiliza- 
tion is robed as a worshipper in the outer court of the 
Temple. Still we have not a man who claims in a 
peculiar sense to have God's life in his veins. We have 
seen God in art ; can we see God in blood ? 

It is important to remember, what one would have 

B 2 
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thought could never have been forgotten, that there is 
a document written by many scribes, which professes to 
be an authentic liistory of a Man who openly claimed 
to have been begotten by the Holy Ghost. How can wo 
test the validity of such a claim 1 Without inquiring 
whether there are any other ways, there is certainly this 
simple and effectual plan : Is the mystery of the life 
consistent with the alleged mystery of the origin ? Is 
the doctrine consistent with the birth ? If the man bo 
found to be in perfect accord with the mystery, — in pro- 
portion, so to speak, to it ; if there be no break in the 
rhythm between the " sayings " of the teacher and the 
alleged revelation of the angel who foretold his birth ; 
then this unity of mystery becomes itself an argument 
which compels certain conclusions. If, on the other 
hand, the phenomena of the birth and the tone of the 
doctrine be discrepant ; if the cloud of mystery has been 
employed to conceal defect of stature ; then the claim to 
have been begotten by the Holy Ghost is not only un- 
supported, but positively contradicted. The present 
inquiry will revert again and again to the consistency 
between the declared divinity of the fatherhood and tho 
teaching of Him who was begotten. 

Onmipotence covers the whole ground of diJEculty 
as to tho possibility of such a conception as is claimed 
on behalf of Jesus Christ. No argument, therefore, need 
be started in defence of that side of the question. Given 
the existence of God, and the power required to bring 
out the alleged result will be granted too ; defect of 
power would be defect of Godhead, and defect of God- 
head is an absurdity. Yet the entire Christ, so to speak, 
coming from God without human interposition, would 
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have increased the difficulty of his acceptance among 
men. We can see how a union between the divine and 
human would have many advantages : if the Man spoke 
the language of earth with the accent of heaven ; if 
he encouraged men by his common human nature to 
approach him, and then gave them assurance that the 
human enshrined the divine ; he would complete by his 
power what, he had begun by his weakness. This much 
we can see merely as an argument, without conceding 
that the facts which are yet to be collated bear it out. 
Are there any traces of duality in Christ's life and teach- 
ing ? Anything that would confirm his claim to have 
descended from heaven ? On the very face of the life 
there are many such traces ; and in a more subtle and 
incidental way, there are hints and testimonies which 
should be scrutinized and estimated. We find Christ in 
the midst of a great multitude, and then he goes no man 
knowing whither ; he sends his disciples to buy food, 
and then tells them that he has meat to eat which they 
know not of ; in the very act of talking to a Man, he 
says that he is in heaven ; he is willing to be identified 
as the Son of Mary, yet never speaks of any father 
but God ; he is known to have had no opportimities 
of technical learning, yet his wisdom is acknowledged 
by the doctors of the law ; he submits to the fury of the 
ruffian band, yet talks of the legions of angels who wait 
but his prayer : all through we have these dualistic turns 
of speech— one part of the sentence plain, the other 
haloed with strange glory or lost in gloom. This is 
a mere matter of fact as found upon the face of the 
document which professes to contain the life of Jesus 
Christ. All this, any sceptic would say in common with 
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any Christian. So far the matter is literary, not theo- 
logical. Still there is an outline of an argument shaping 
itself from this view. The argument of consistency 
takes its inception at this point. 

The so-called discrepancies on matters of fact which 
some readers have professed . to find upon a collation of 
the fourfold narrative, are less than nothing. History 
can never be written. It can only be hinted at, 
and most dimly outlined from the particular standpoint 
which the historian has chosen to occupy. It is only 
by courtesy that any man can be called a historian. 
Seldom do men so flatly contradict each other as upon 
points of fact. Incompleteness marks all narrations. 
No man can fully write even his own life. On reviewing 
the sheets which were to have told everything, the auto- 
biographer is struck with their reticence and poverty. 
Two processes are synchronous in the act of writing, the 
process of the pen, and the process of the mind ; and 
because the mind sees the subject in all its magnitude 
and bearings, it considers itself rather than the reader, 
who . approaches the question from an outside point. 
Men cannot print tones, glances, sighs, or tears. The 
heart always suffers by being translated into speech. 
Readers bring their own methods of reading, and often 
the book which is essentially musical, is dishonoured by a 
vitiated articulation. The life of Christ has suffered much 
in the same way ; it suffered by being written at all, and 
that it has outlived its suffering, is one of the firmest 
proofs that there is a divine spirit in the earthly words. 
The life is before us in fragments only, and the most 
that we can do is to inquire whether the fragments lie 
in one direction, bear any evidence of having been cut 
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out of the same rock, or testify to anything like unity of 
purpose. 

It must be remembered that Jesus Christ had been the 
absorbing theme of all ages prior to his advent. This 
circumstance alone marks him oflf from all other men. 
Tlie hope of his coming had kept society together, pre- 
serving it firom intellectual and moral annihilation. 
When Christ came, long chapters of prophecy were to 
be closed like gates through which a king or conqueror 
had passed. In Christ the prayers of many ages were 
to be answered. The prophecies respecting him were 
marked by that strange dualism which attached to his 
life : taken separately as mere statements of fact they 
are contradictory, but looked at in the light of the dual 
nature which he claimed there is immediate and perfect 
reconciliation. The great paradoxes of prophecy were 
harmonised in the greater paradox of the life. Christ 
was " a root out of a dry ground," yet he was " the 
flower of Jesse and the plant of renown;" he was 
*' despised and rejected of men," yet he was " the desire 
of all nations ; " he was " without form and comeliness," 
yet he was " the fairest among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely ; " he was " the Child," yet he was " the 
Ancient of Days." Thus we are detained on the same 
line of mystery. Prophecy and fulfilment are diflferent 
phases of the same paradox. The range of evidence is 
thus extended, so that any man claiming to be Christ 
must be brought for judgment to the standard of pro- 
phecy. This fact does much to clear the field of intruders, 
and to narrow the ground of competition. Christ dis- 
tinctly threw himself upon prophecy, and challenged 
scribe and doctor and rabbi to ** search the Scriptures." 
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There was no wish to escape the test of written predic- 
tion, but a determination to abide by a careful search of 
the records which were regarded as having beeo received 
immediately from God. He began at Moses and all the 
prophets, and shewed from all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself. No challenge could be bolder. He 
stood at the close of the great prophetic dispensation and 
said, " the prophets wrote of me," and looking forward to 
the evolutions of time and tracing the course of religious 
education and development, he commanded that his name 
should be taught in ** all nations." It was not, then, on 
some recondite and insignificant point that Christ claimed 
his position in the world, but on the broad ground of 
completed prophecy. He was the fruit which was to be 
produced by the roots of promise and hope which God 
had from the beginning put into the hearts of men. He 
closed the troubled era of prophecy, and opened a most 
gorgeous apocalypse, which took its power and glory 
entirely from his own name. If any challenge could 
have developed a rival, or brought into prominence the 
lawful heir of the heritage described by the prophets, 
this would have done so. An unlearned man addressing 
the sages of his time, who held the first literature of the 
world — not only unlearned but garbed as a peasant, poor 
in his known ancestry, and unsupported by any visible 
authority — said, * Open your scrolls and read the predic- 
tion of my person and power ; consult the prophets, and 
see if I bear not the hitherto mis-read signs of Messiah- 
ship ; recal the music of the minstrels of Israel, and say 
whether my heart be not in accord with their rhythm.' 
This made it hard work for an impostor. The empiric 
may have brilliant visions of the future, but it is perilous 
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for hiin to chiUlenge his contemporaries to go far back in 
search of his ancestral roots. The case as laid down in 
the biographic document compels us to go beyond Beth- 
lehem if we would understand the purpose of the birth. 
We have hardly turned the first page of the Bible until 
we feel that a new and marvellous element has been 
interjected into the history of man, which gives life and 
tone and purpose to the whole current of earthly affairs. 
The generations are centralised in one idea. From 
Abraham to David, from David to the carrying away into 
Babylon, and from Babylon until Herod reigned in Judea, 
there is a life far below the surface. From behind the 
prophetic veil, or through it, there glows the image of a 
man, stranger to everybody yet friendly to all. A mar- 
vellous image it is, so indistinct yet so positive ; gentle, 
yet carrying awful power, as the summer-cloud carries 
lightning; very near, yet distant as the unseen God. We 
feel this in coming along the biblical line ; feel that 
almost at any moment a Man might stand up in the very 
likeness and majesty of God ; and a strange, fascinating 
spell binds the reader, until having passed the prophecies 
he comes to the Star, and the Virgin, and the Child. 
That Child had been the mystery of all his reading ; 
therey in infant life, lay the explanation, itself a mysteiy, 
of all the tumultuous events and hopeful promises which 
made up the sum of prophetic history. We cannot 
understand the Child without at least recognising that it 
is alleged that he came up from unbeginning time to 
express, audibly and visibly, what otherwise could never 
have been known of God. 

The opening chapter of the Gospels is more than a 
catalogue of names. It is the Old Testament sum- 
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marised ; it is liuman history in miniature ; an assembly 
of the Past convened to witness the birth of " the holy 
thing, called the Son of God/' We go through the list 
to the manger-cradle, and the heart saddens at more 
than one point in this illustrious succession ; strange 
threads have been woven into this web ; — the patriarch 
is here, and the king; the pure woman and the dis- 
solute man ; eldest sons, and sons younger than then- 
brethren ; names which make men proud of manhood, and 
names we would " willingly let die." Marvellous pedi- 
gi'ee, indeed ! It will surely be a great risk to attempt 
to get out of this mass a Man who will stand firm in all 
crises. The world has already lost one Adam, may it 
not lose another ? In the case of the federal man 
the reading was brief and simple : we had the Creator 
and the creature in one sentence ; we moved at one step 
from God to Adam. In this second case, we have to 
proceed from Adam to God. In Genesis, the work was 
easy ; in Matthew, it seems as if through such a mass 
we could never find the promised Life. We wonder 
at what point of so desolate a Horeb God will fix his 
tabernacle of fire. 

We are bound to consider the value of the fact that 
Christ throws himself upon the past ; he chooses his own 
tribunal, and it is one to which no Jew at least could 
object. Looking at the subject generally, this much is 
clear — that the mystery of the birth is in keeping 
with the mystery of the prophecy, and it now remains 
to be seen whether the mystery of the doctrine is in 
harmony with botL Whatever a fuller examination 
may disclose, there, is before us, even so far, a great 
breadth of homogeneous mysteiy, — unique, unbroken, 
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unparalleled. Any discrepancy here would vitiate the 
whole succession. No lapse of time, no combination of 
circumstances, can repair an error at this point. A well- 
known rule in law will hold good here : " Quod initio 
vitiosum est, tractu temporis convalescere non potest." 
If Christ is to command our confidence, he must 
continue to be what his claim to the prophetic past, 
and the alleged preternatural conditions of his incar- 
nation, necessitate. A common man cannot be tolerated 
after so uncommon a beginning. If he be only a young 
man of high and most ambitious spirit, he has chosen 
a most perilous course, a course which must break down 
somewhere. It cannot be an easy task hypocritically to 
represent God upon the earth, without now and again 
letting the mask slip aside. How can the finite steadily 
carry the Infinite, when the Infinite is at war with him ? 
Christ must be more than a good man, or worse than 
the worst man. If he be not God, he is the Devil. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE IF R ITT EN WORD. 



THERE is a document which alleges to be authentic, 
and which certainly comes before the world as no 
other book does. The Book claims to have had an origin iis 
mysterious as the birth of Christ, — combining the human 
and divine. The hand Is man's, the voice is God s. While 
this Christian document is before us, we are not called 
upon to write a life of Christ, but to interpret a life 
that is written, or to shew cause for rejecting the docu- 
ment Our relation to the document should be first 
ascertained. Are we to reserve the right of discrimi- 
nation in reading the documentary evidence ? If so, 
by what law, or under what conditions, is the dis- 
criminative faculty to be regulated ? To receive the 
book just as it stands would be simply an exercise of 
faith ; to adopt an eclectic course, would involve the 
rendering of reasons for abandoning the immemorial 
orthodoxy of the Church. 

No doubt the Book is often thought of in a narrow 
and even unreasoning way by its admirers. Certainly, 
it is so sparing in details, as apparently to leave much of 
life unprovided for. It does not occupy a tenth part of 
the ground traversed by Plato, who, in connexion with 
many lofty speculations, discoursed concerning lands and 
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dwellings, hunting and fishing, cemeteries, monuments, 
and epitaphs, family quarrels and injury to property, 
rhetoric and geometry, with a thousand other subjects. 
Compared with this elaborate treatment of nearly all 
questions, the statements of the Christian writings are 
exceedingly bald and poor; yet there may be more in 
those writings than in all the tomes of philosophy. 
God's first book, the book of nature, apparently leaves 
much of life unprovided for ; yet as men acquire skill 
to turn over the ponderous pages, they find that every 
want has been anticipated. Adam would hardly know 
the world of which he was the first occupant; yet 
the primal forces and characteristics of nature are 
just the same as when he kept the garden of Eden. 
Modem civilization can hardly understand how men 
could subsist in ancient times, yet the earth abideth 
for ever without appendix or supplement. What was 
wanting, was the faculty of interpretation. Men saw 
the water, but could not interpret it into steam ; they 
saw the lightning, but mistook it for an enemy ; they 
saw the sim, but could not fully interpret all he sig- 
nified by the eloquence of light. The human power of 
interpretation grows ; yet after it has grown, it often 
forgets both the process and the fact. The volume of 
nature is precisely to-day as God published it ; but the 
latter readers are more sharp-sighted and inquisitive than 
the former. Civilization becomes wiser, keener, more 
ambitious and inclusive, year by year. Men were partly 
afraid, partly unable, to decipher the writing of nature ; 
they read the illuminated title, and settled down into 
contentment or indiflference : as if when " God finished 
the heavens and the earth," he also finished all the uses 
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and applications to which future ages would be disposed 
to put them. 

The Christian writings abound in seminal ideas ; they 
are full of beginnings. The outlines are many, but there 
are no finished pictures. The value of those writings 
may be best represented by the term Life. We know 
they are inspired, because they are inspiring. The living 
man is the best confirmation of the living book. This 
book is not a plumb-line by which to test the perpen- 
dicularity of a wall ; it is a living spirit, quickening and 
regulating spirits capable of illimitable development. 
With infinite appropriateness, therefore, it closes with 
an apocaljrpse, — not with a final line, but with pro- 
phecies of a future which shall eclipse the splendour of 
all earlier light. The Old Testament closed with a pro- 
phecy ; the New Testament culminates in a revelation. 
The New Testament is only the beginning of books ; not 
a finished and sealed document, according to popular 
notions of finality, but the beginning of a literature 
punctuated and paragraphed by tears and laughter, by 
battle and pestilence, and all the changes of a tumul- 
tuous yet progressive civilization. The Apocalypse looks 
towards the future with ten thousand eager and glowing 
eyes. What if that apocalypse be fulfilling imder our 
own observation, and Christ be saying to us, " Ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the signs of the sky, how is it 
ye cannot discern the signs of the times ? " 

God is, so to speak, issuing ever-enlarging editions of 
the New Testament — so rapidly, indeed, that the world 
itself can hardly contain the books. Though we no 
longer know Christ after the flesh, yet we walk with 
him in the holy sanctuary of the spirit ; and from among 
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tlie golden candlesticks, he throws out all the rays by 
which we read to-day's story and to-moiTOw's apocalypse^ 
He is still "the light of the world/' and still there is 
about him all the mystery of light. The light which 
reveals the landscape, needs itself to be revealed ; so 
paradoxical is nature, like nature's God, that we are 
dependent for revelation upon what is itself a mystery t 
If we have ceased to know any of the facts of the Book 
— its temples, sacrifices, washings, oblations, and miracles 
— it is because we have come to a deeper sympathy with 
its spirit. We have now transcended the use of the 
grammar and the lexicon, except for the most rudi- 
mentary and initial purposes. We are not now dependent 
upon the scribe, but by a divinely regulated instinct we 
know the hand and the voice of God. Our faith cannot 
be broken down by a misspelt word or a mistaken date ; 
the heart is enthroned as arbiter, and it knows the 
" going " of the divine step. 

No doubt the Book does contain contradictions more 
or less real. So does the book of nature. The desert 
contradicts the garden ; the storm contradicts the calm ; 
summer and winter are utterly discordant ; one plant 
grows poison, another is impregnated with healing juices; 
the savage beast and the creature of gentle blood face 
each other in the contradictory book of nature. The 
world is full of contradiction, and an intolerably insipid 
world it would be but for its anomalies. Every man 
is his own contradiction. In ten years, a growing man 
will throw off many tastes, companionships, and habits, 
which to-day are pleasant to him. There is nothing withi/at 
an element of contradiction but death, and death itself 
is the great contradiction of God. Human maxims and 
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policies are continually at strife. Out of contradiction 
comes education. But what is contradiction ? Not 
lying, necessarily— not even opposition, absolutely ; con- 
tradiction may simply mean incomplet-eness, or may 
arise from ellipsis. Two gases may mutually anta- 
gonise, yet may be held altogether by a thii-d. Two 
statements may be discrepant, until a missing link is 
supplied. A man may pursue two divergent courses 
of conduct, yet may hold his integrity without a breach; 
when smitten on one cheek he may turn the other, and 
yet he may rebuke an offending brother ; he may judge 
no man, yet he may refuse to cast his pearls before 
swine, or give that which is holy unto the dogs : this 
supposed contradictoriness he has learned of Jesus 
Christ, who, though he had not where to lay his head, 
promised to those who followed him "a hundredfold 
more in the present world;" who reproached men for 
not coming to him, and then told them that no man 
came unto him except the Father drew him, and after- 
wards gave them to understand that they would be 
damned if they did not come unto him ; who preached 
trust concerning to-morrow, and then told men to make 
unto themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. 

All this appears to be most contradictory and per- 
plexing, yet the same kind of contradiction marks the 
whole life and speech of men. One book may be many 
books, as the New Testament is literally. Its chaptera 
may be addressed to different men, or to the same men 
imder different circumstances ; or cautionary words may 
be interposed in anticipation of possible abuse. One 
of the New Testament writers states plainly that there 
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are in the revelation two distinct kinds of spiritual 
aliment, known respectively as "milk" and "strong 
meat ; '' one for babes, the other for men. When babes 
eat men's food, what wonder if they suffer from doctrinal 
dyspepsia, and be excluded from the Church as heretics ? 
And when men appropriate the babe's milk, what wonder 
that the Church should suffer in robustness and power ? 
There is one remarkable saying of Christ's, which prepares 
us for ever-widening revelations of his purpose in rela- 
tion to man : he said, " I have many things to tell you, 
but ye cannot bear them now : howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of Truth is come, he will lead you into all truth." 
Among the " many things " would be explanations of 
hard sayings and complements of unfinished circles. 
The plan of revelation, too, hinted that man should 
become more and more independent of the scribe, and 
more and more reUant upon the Spirit. Writing is a 
human contrivance, but thinking is a divine operation. 
The scribe for the child, the Spirit for man. The in- 
structions of a parent or schoolmaster amply illustrate 
the whole case alike as to method, instrument, and 
result. At one period, the child is addressed as if he 
were irresponsible, and at another, as if every deed 
would be brought under judgment. The schoolmaster 
first sets before the pupil the most detailed methods of 
calculation, and insists upon every step being taken; 
afterwards he shows the pupil how to abbreviate the 
processes of doing the very same work, and actually ridi- 
cules him if the calculation is carried on in the detailed 
and minute method which at first was aflfirmed to be 
right. So a man is educated in proportion as he becomes 
able to group and summarise details, and by scientific 

c 
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ellipses to pass rapidly towards results. All this is part 
of a great movement from the letter to the Spirit, from 
the symbol to the life. This is man's upward course 
towards God; a deliverance from manual toil, and an 
entrance upon the joys of a work which never satiates 
the appetite, and never wearies the faculty. When we 
are "perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect," we shall 
escape the tedium of manual processes, and work from 
the spiritual centre. 

According to the processes, so may be the verdicts 
which men may pass upon one another. The pupil who 
Ls only able to do a sum in simple multiplication would 
not be " able to bear '' a revelation respecting the dif- 
ferential calculus ; but in proportion as he was able to 
acquit himself well in multiplication, the teacher would 
be justified in saying that he was a good scholar, and 
yet that he knew nothing ; — good, as far as he had gone, 
yet ignorant in view of the vast region which remained 
to be explored. 

When Christ tells men to come unto him, he is 
addressing them in their alienated condition; when he 
tells them that they will not come unless the Father 
draw them, he is but cheering and confirming their 
Christward desires. The statement is equivalent to 
this : ' I am so unlike what all men have expected, and 
I have commenced my work in so imlikely a manner, 
that no man could possibly come unto such a poor, 
friendless, homeless man, except my Father draw him ; 
I present no external charms, I can appeal to no sordid 
motives; if any man, therefore, feels the slightest 
drawing towards me, he may regard the inclination 
as divinely inspired, for no man cometh unto such a 
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person as I am, except the Father which hath sent me, 
draw him/ In this view, we have the meaning of the 
expression, " my Father worketh hitherto, and I work.*' 
Men are moved by opposites. While there is a falsehood 
in extremes, there is a moral leverage in them also. The 
servant is on the road to mastery ; the humble man is 
travelling to the throne ; decomposition is a step towards 
reproduction : so this lowly outcast Christ, by the very 
depth of his humiliation, lifts society towards the altitude 
of heaven. He could not have done his work at any of 
the intermediate points of the social scale ; he must go 
down until there was no man below him — ^until he was 
despised and rejected of men ; so that by an action on 
his part from the depth, and a concurrent action on his 
Father's part from heaven, he could say, " My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work ; no man cometh unto me 
except the Father draw him." 

But is it not declared, in other parts of the Christian 
writings, that certain men are foreordained and predes- 
tinated to eternal life ; that God is likened unto a potter 
who may fit one vessel unto honour and another to dis- 
honour ; that he hates one man and loves another ; that 
he subdues and hardens whom he will? Is not this 
contradictory of much that Christ said, and confirmatory 
of other of his sayings ? In the interpretation of all such 
sayings, the heart is to be trusted before the dictionary. . 
Christ often put the understanding of ^divine mysteries 
upon the base of an analogy between fatherly and divine 
government : "If ye, ... . how much more your Father f** 
This is a method of interpretation which refers decisions 
to the natural and universal instincts of man, and such 
a method is absolutely essential where grammar and 

c2 
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lexicon cannot disclose the inner meaning of language. 
Christ goes back to the interpretation of consciousness 
where literal interpretation fails. Tried by this higher 
tribunal of criticism, such meanings as have been attached 
to the idea of predestination simply cannot be correct. 
The heart repels them ; nature shudders with horror 
when they are suggested. The fatherly instinct of the 
human race to which Christ himself appealed, instantly, 
without flutter or misgiving, says, * If God calls all men, 
and yet determines that only a few shall come ; if he 
mocks men by ofiering gifts which he has rendered them 
powerless to accept; if he makes some men vessels of 
dishonour,, and then breaks them to pieces because they 
are not vessels of honour ; if he can sit on his judgment- 
seat, and see men going down to hell because he deter- 
mined from all eternity that they should not go to 
heaven; if when he says 'whosoever' he means but a 
few ; — then let all honest and noble men leave him alone 
in his hateful heaven, and go down to hell in company 
with poor injured creatures who have deserved better at 
his hands.' This is the conclusion of that very instinct 
of parenthood which Christ himself challenged in the 
interest of the divine government. Nowhere in the sacred 
writings is God represented as falling below the prompt- 
ings of that holy instinct, but everywhere as transcending 
them in love and beneficence; but the interpretation 
which reprobates any portion of the human race shame- 
fully and cruelly dishonours all that is compassionate 
and generous, not to say all that is equitable and just, in 
the common nature of man.- Christ's new canon of in- 
terpretation renders men independent of technical criti- 
cism, and when the instinct upon which it is founded is 
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entirely purified, it will render men independent of all 
written codes. So far, the parental instinct enables men 
confidently to aflfirm, that whatever may be the meaning 
of predestination, it cannot narrow the affections, or 
pervert the justice of God. 

It has been suggested by the narrowest and hardest 
school of theologians, that God may, as a sovereign, 
damn anybody without being held accountable, or with- 
out giving any shadow of reason to his creatures. This, 
however, is a notion which proceeds upon a mistaken 
apprehension alike of divine and human nature. There 
is not only a fallacy, but a falsehood, in the very heart 
of such a representation. God himself cannot so act 
with moral beings. In proportion as any creature is 
endowed with the moral element, in that proportion is 
the sovereignty of God limited in relation to that being 
when debated questions arise between the creature and 
the Creator. It is by virtue of the moral element that 
man stands upon a common plane with God. Sovereignty 
is a matter of power over forces and events which do 
not come within the sphere of responsibility. The whole 
tenour of the Christian writings goes to show, that as a 
sovereign God could not even save man ; his sovereignty 
was limited to the method by which salvation should be 
ofi*ered ; on all questions of plan, time, and circumstances, 
God's sovereignty was absolute, but no man could be 
saved apart from the exercise of his own will ; the 
moment that force entered would be the moment of his 
degradation as a man. If man could have been saved 
simply by a volition of the sovereign, then the humilia- 
tion and agony of Christ constituted a circumlocution in 
the divine government which could be accounted for 
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only on the ground of the most wanton cruelty on the 
part of God. Salvation and reprobation alike lie beyond 
the limits of sovereignty, except in such points as have 
just been named. It is not our business to enter upon an 
interpretation of such passages as are supposed to justify 
the lory of ^probation, but it b o»r bu^es, L &i 
canvassing the Christian writings to point out the canon 
of construction which Christ himself appealed to' in illus- 
trating the immeasurable bounty of God towards man. 
Christ set up the human parent as the best representative 
of the divine Father, and thereby elevated the parental 
spirit into an interpreter of divine things. 

With such real or apparent contradictions before us, it 
becomes of the first importance to determine what is to 
be done with the Christian writings ? Are sophisticated 
and foolhardy men to be turned into them indiscrimi- 
nately, and left without guidance as to their divisions 
and applications? Is the Church an authorized and 
necessary interpreter of the written Word ? The deter- 
mining distinction between a book that is true and a 
book that is false is, that the true book; with all its 
ellipses, brokenness, and literal discrepancies, may be 
trusted anywhere, for the spirit that pervades it will be 
its strong defence, and it will grow upon the conscious- 
ness of men in proportion as they learn more of the 
brokenness and ellipsis of life itself The bad book, on 
the other hand, with all it« artistic consistency, will cheat 
every promise it ofiers, and fail most where it is needed 
most. The position which the Christian writings have 
attained is the best vindication of their claim to be the 
declarations which God has authorized ; not a position of 
finality, or apprehension as to encroachment, but one of 
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inspiring and self-spreading life which encompasses all 
the wants of man. 

Words already cited from Christ's own lips show that 
we are not living under a dispensation of th^ book, but 
under the dispensation of the Spirit ; and this fact har- 
monises with the whole of God's educational method so 
far as we have discovered it, that method being one of 
continuous advance from the seen to the unseen, from 
" beggarly elements " to all-subduing life. Christ gave a 
very partial revelation of himself in the days of his 
flesh. A few strong, startling, and revolutionary word.^, 
with a chastened and persuasive tone of consolation, sus- 
tained by many mighty works, was all that he gave men , 
with one exception ; but that exception was itself tli*:* 
chief hope of the Church, being nothing less than ;i 
promise of the Spirit of Truth. That spirit was to be an 
mdwelling presence in the Church, inspiring and guiding 
the education of the soul, interpreting the facts which t]i<.» 
visible Christ had created, and leading into the truths 
which those facts dimly outlined. Truth is always deeper 
than fact. Christ had built up, by teaching and suffering, 
the world's greatest^ holiest fact ; but the Spirit was 
promised to reveal the infinite truth which that fact 
pointed out. The Christian writmgs without the Chris- 
tiaii Spirit would be a dead letter, but the Spirit, by daily 
interpretation and application of the written Word, 
enlarges it so as to extend it over the whole ground of 
life. Though this is the age of the Spirit, it is appro- 
priately termed the Christian era, for the Spirit " takes of 
the things of Christ" alone ; never changes the themo, 
but continues to unfold "the unsearchable riches." Chris t'^ 
personal work was rudimentary in a large sense ; he 
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sixuck across the courses of life in a manner which com- 
pelled attention ; his words often flashed like lightning, 
and his step startled like thunder at midnight; but 
his work has all the appearance of a fragment about it. 
He has many things to say, but forbears; what men 
knew not in his lifetime, they were to know afterwards ; 
his own works were to be succeeded by greater, because 
he was going to the Father. There was much abruptness 
about this. He had roused the Jewish mind without 
tranquillising it again. He had started new conceptions, 
dismissed old prejudices, removed traditional boundaries, 
troubled the fountain of individual and national life, yet 
things were left in a chaotic state : — 

^ Obstabatque aliis aliud: quia coipore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum doiis, sine pondere habentia pondus.* 

All this was to be settled, orbed, illuminated ; and much 
time would be necessary before we could continue the 
poet's description of the metamorphosis, and say, *' Hanc 
Deus, et melior litem Natura diremit." Christ's work, 
looked at entirely by itself, simply as a three years' 
ministry, was certainly fragriaentary, though perfect so 
far as it went ; yet looked at in relation to the whole 
width of human history, it was suggestive, not exhaust- 
ive ; preliminary, not final ; vernal, not autumnal. 
Throughout the whole of his work the Spirit expounded 
simply the doctrines of Christ, not any doctrines of his 
own : " He shall not speak of himself ; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak ; and he will show you 
things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
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of mine, and shall shew it unto you." Here, then, we 
have the solution of the dijBBculty as to the interpretation 
of the written Word ; .there is a Spirit whose particular 
function it is to reveal the historic Christ more plainly, 
and so to keep pace with the enlarging capacity and 
power of the world. This Spirit operates upon a homo- 
geneous spirit in man himself, and thus a mutual 
"witness'' is established — a witness which in many 
cases transcends the difficulties suggested by merely 
verbal criticism. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TEE WRITTEN WORD--CONTINUED, 

WE have said that though this is the dispensation of 
the Spirit, it is yet distinctively the Christian dis- 
pensation. This circumstance may throw a side-light upon 
one dark sajdng in the Christian writings, which relates 
to the unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Christ taught that a word spoken against the Son of 
Man would be forgiven, but that a word spoken against 
the Holy Ghost would not be forgiven ; by which he 
probably meant that in his visible form there was so 
much that contravened the expectations of the people, 
that they might, under the mistaken guidance of their 
carnal feelings, speak against One who had claimed 
kingly position under a servant's form, but that in the 
course of events he would appeal not to the eye, but to 
the consciousness of men ; and that when he came by 
this higher ministry, refusal of his appeal would place 
man in an unpardonable state. The vital principle 
would seem to be, that when man denies his own con- 
sciousness, or shuts himself up from such influences as 
would purify and quicken his consciousness, he cuts 
himself oflf from God, and becomes a " son of perdition.'' 
Speaking against the Holy Ghost is speaking against the 
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higher and final revelation of the Son of Man : in this 
view Christ's position in the Godhead is unimpaired ; 
but if a sin against him were less than a sin against the 
Holy Ghost, he could no longer retain divine equality. 
According to the Christian writings, we know nothing of 
the Holy Ghost except in connexion with Jesus Christ ; 
to speak, therefore, against the Holy Ghost is to speak 
against Jesus Christ himself, not as he appeared when 
he took upon him the form of a servant {/iop<f>fiv Bovkov), 
but as he was originaUy in tiie form of God (eV ^op<l>v 
0€ov). As we have already said, truth is larger than 
fact, so the spiritual is larger than the material, the 
Holy Spirit greater than any personal manifestation 
possibly could be. The incarnate Christ was local, the 
Holy Spirit is universal ; the fleshly Christ was a Jew, 
the Spirit-revealed Christ is the brother of every man ; 
the embodied Truth walked within certain geographical 
limits, but the spiritual Truth is unlimited in range and 
inexhaustible in power. The Apostle says that " hence- 
forth we know not Christ after the flesh ; " now he is 
represented by the Holy Ghost, still head over all, 
though unseen by men. 

With this as a start-point, why may not the men of 
to-day know Christ more thoroughly than did the 
original disciples and apostles ? They know everything 
else better ; why make an exception of the great Life 
which is giving such revelations of itself as cover all the 
enlarging breadths of civilisation, and fill plenteously, 
even to overflow, the expanding capacities of manhood ? 
The foremost man in the original apostolate declared of 
himself that he had '^ not yet attained," and exhorted 
others to ''grow in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ." There is no claim of finality in the apostolic 
epistles. Ever3rwhere the path of progress is not 
merely pointed out, but the most exciting inducements 
to persevere are employed in the apostolic appeals. The 
riches of Christ are declared to be '^ unsearchable," and 
the peace of God is said to " pass understanding." All 
the terms descriptive of Christ, and of the courses of 
study which may be entered upon concerning him, sug- 
gest the impossibility of exhaustion, and by implication 
suggest the greatness and richness of human nature. 
Stationariness in Christian study is a sin against the 
subject, and an injustice to the student Not that 
fundamental and spiritual truths can be changed. 
Newton did not deny that two and two are four when 
he promulgated the doctrine of gravitation ; nor did 
Coulomb deny the diurnal rotation of the earth when he 
improved the mariner's compass. We go back to the 
Jk to the primal fe^to Ji o„W,.dowing» of truth ; 
throwing aside all that was local and temporary, we dis- 
cover the abiding root of which came the leaves and the 
fruit which are for the healing and sustenance of the 
nations. 

This term "root" assigns to the Christian writings 
their true position and value. There is all the difierence 
between the Christianity of the apostolic day, and the 
developed Christian idea of the present time, that there 
is between an acorn and an oak. The essential nature 
is unchanged, but the least of seeds has become the 
greatest of trees. The Father is glorified when the 
children "bear much fruit," and much fruit simply 
means much Christ. When Christ said that he had 
" finished his work," he spoke as an agriculturist might 
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do when he had sown his entire field with seed, not as 
the reaper would do when he garnered his sheaves. The 
seed was small, the harvest is universal ; the words were 
few, and often broken, but they have roused the heart 
and shaped the course of the world. The tree is 
gigantic in stature, but it draws all its vitality out of 
the one root which Christ planted. 

It is certain that different men sustain different re- 
lations to thelfirst principles of arithmetic, geometry, or 
any science. The skilled arithmetician does not require 
continually to refer to tabulated data ; he could carry 
on his calculations successfully, if all written data were 
destroyed. They are now in him ; they are part of his 
intellectual nature, so that he employs them with the 
ease which comes of perfect familiarity.* All men, how- 
ever, are not advanced arithmeticians ; they must have 
something to work at, something on which the eye can 
rest, for they feel safe in their processes only so far as an 
appeal is made to the eye. Numbers, however, are dog- 
matic ; they make no accommodations ; they ignore all 
varieties of temperament, faculty, and circumstances, and 
by so much they differ from the spiritual truths which 
are the subject of the Christian writings. Still the 
analogical point is vivid enough for our purpose ; some 
students are yet at the very begimiing, wondering at the 
birth, or startled by the works of Christ; others have 
got beyond the narrow factual boundary, and are 
revelling in all spiritual luxuriance. It would be as 
impertinent in the arithmetician who has not yet 
mastered the first four rules of his art, to rail against 
the learned algebraist, as for the tyroes in Christian 

♦ Ecce Homo, 183, 4. 
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literature to reproach men who have the word of Christ 
dwelling in them richly, having forgotten or left behind 
the elementary facts of the Gospel. 

Any survey of that portion of human society com- 
prised within the limits of modem civilization which 
ignored the practical power of the written Word, would 
not only be partial, but unjust — openly and scandalously 
wicked, indeed. By influencing society at the vital 
centre, it touches the remotest angles of the social idea. 
Its effect upon young life, upon all the multitudinous 
aspects of human sorrow, upon the development and 
consolidation of generous sentiment, is written in living 
characters upon daily life. Even where its dogmatic 
form is denied, its spiritual results are evident; and 
some, who find a thousand difficulties in its letter, are 
penetrated and ennobled by its principles. If a question 
of comparison between this book and any other were 
started, Christ's own standard of judgment would best 
meet the case ; looking forward to the false prophets 
who should seek to undo his work, he said, " By their 
fruits ye shall know them.'' Modem civilization should 
be the field of research on both sides. Which book has 
done most for liberty, justice, progress ? Which book has 
most persistently branded, defied, and threatened every 
form of tyranny? Which book has spoken with the 
traest pathos to the wounded and sorrowing heart ? 
Which book has done most for the poor man ? These 
inquiries may be put in no declamatory spirit, but 
simply with a view to the discovery of facts. The test 
is fair. It is marked by a high sense of honesty on the 
part of Jesus Christ. He adopts no method of over- 
riding human judgment, but, on the contrary, elevates 
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the cliscriminative faculty of man, and in a manner 
throws the responsibility of the conclusion upon men's 
own common-sense. This is not the plan of necro- 
mancers, soothsayers, and self-elected prophets : Christ 
appeals to his own works and the works of others, asking 
the verdict of the world upon their respective claims to 
truth and veneration. There is no cunning legerdemain, 
no rebuke of human severity in the examination, no 
indulgence bespoken on behalf of the worker : the words 
and works are before you — judge them, said Christ ; and 
" believe me for the very works' sake." 

The important concession that different men may sus- 
tain different relations to the Christian writings, may 
provoke an inquiry, bearing upon some aspects of 
church-life to-day : What of the consistency of those 
who being far advanced, having come into a great 
liberty of faith, are still teachers in those churches that 
are yet only in the rudiments, and whose published 
dogmas give no hope of expansion ? The answer to 
this inquiry cannot be difficult. To the end of the 
world churches, as promiscuous aggregates, mtist be in 
the rudiments only, and the teachers of such churches 
must accommodate themselves to the elementary faith 
of their hearers. Often the teachers will come to know 
what Christ meant, when he said, " I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now." The 
wisest teachers are. the most reticent men. They reserve 
all the deeper interpretations, knowing, from a wide 
observation of human nature, that many who have eyes, 
see not, and many who have hearts, do not understand. 
Wise teachers will speak in one set of terms to the great 
multitude, and in another to the foremost men, when 
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they can go aside and commune secretly. They will 
often have to hide their meaning under a parable, and 
give explanations in an undertone. This is what Christ 
did. He had special interviews with his disciples, in 
which he spoke of the deeper things of his kingdom; 
and when one of his followers gave utterance to a 
testimony respecting his Messiahship, more full and 
emphatic than had yet been rendered, he pronounced 
it an ^ immediate disclosure from heaven. Again and 
again, too, he enjoined silence upon his disciples as to 
the higher questions which had passed between them, as 
if revelation was to be regulated by time, and to- 
morrow's work was not to be dragged into to-day's 
service. These graduated revelations are compatible 
with the mystery of his own manifestation before men, 
and the method by which he educated the disciples. His 
representatives are right as they follow their master's 
course. No man is bound to open all his heart to 
imappreciative spectators. To the esoteric circle he may 
fully reveal himself, but to the exoteric crowd his de- 
meanour may be reserved. He knows that to some men 
he must not tell the dream, until he can also tell the 
interpretation; but that others can help him in the 
changeful visions and tumultuous upheaving through 
which the soul passes into the higher ranges and sweeter 
experiences of truth. 

It is to be remarked that Jesus Christ never wrote 
anything, nor did he instruct his disciples to commit 
anything to writing. We have broken reports of many 
of his addresses, mid veiy fragmentary memoranda of 
his Conversations and disputes, but no provision of a 
literary kind seems to have been made to secure per- 
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manence. Anything more fugitive, apparently, than the 
words and works of Christ, it is impossible to find : no 
hired scribes report the utterances, or chronicle the deeds 
of this wonderful Man ; he foimds no library, leaves no 
chronicles to be hidden in secure places, but works out 
his twelve hours, and then passes into rest. We come to 
no sign of permanence, until we receive the promise of 
the Holy Ghost ; he was to quicken the recollection, as 
well as to disclose further aspects of the truth. The 
memory was not to be left unaided ; a great light was 
to be held over all the way in which the disciples had 
walked, so that they might see the minutest detail, and 
tell or write their story with all the clearness and cer- 
titude of personal observation. 

The written Word is a repertory of facts, a revelation 
of doctrines, and a standard of appeal upon all questions 
to which it bears any relation. The only interpreter of 
this Word is the Holy Ghost, and he operates through 
the consciousness of the reader : it is not a Word super- 
imposed upon man, but a word in harmony with all that 
is divine in himian nature, and therefore having power to 
carry the entire conviction and sjrmpathy of all who read 
without prejudice. Upon these principles the subsequent 
inquiry will be conducted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE INAUGURATION. 



THE measure of consciousness is tlie measure of life. 
The life of intelligent beings is not merely a ques- 
tion of years ; lapse of time may not increase vitalit}' ; 
life is to be measured by the sensitiveness and enlighten- 
ment of consciousness, so that over-consciousness may be 
one meaning of precocity or prematurity of manhood. 
The first public intimation of consciousness of his great 
position, on the part of Clirist, if we except the answer 
which he made to his mother, is found in immediate 
connexion with his baptism. When John remonstrated 
with him, saying, " I have need to be baptized of thee, 
and com est thou to m^V he answered, " SuflFer it to be 
so now/' There is here clearly personal consciousness 
of his identity as the long-announced Man who was to 
be at once Son and Lord of humankind. At that 
moment he knew himself. The fire which had been in 
him from the beginning shot up into a bright flame, 
which John saw, and which all who were afar ofi* were 
to see. Up to that time, in all probability, Christ was 
not fully conscious of his Messiahship. The poor frail 
flesh which he had inherited from a depraved race could 
not have borne the presence of full consciousness for 
thirty years : when it did come, it consumed him in as 
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many months. He had but three years of avowed battle. 
Such a man could never do his work with indiflference. 
Every moment was a strain upon his life. No man ever 
gave so much to time, or ever exacted so much in return. 
To assume full consciousness on the part of Christ during 
the years of his obscurity seems to separate him too 
widely from man, by reducing his humanity to a 
minimum ; but to assume that he " grew" in conscious- 
ness, as he " grew in favour with God and man,'' is to 
bring him into close fellowship with the weakest of his 
followers. We cannot afford to contract in the least 
degree the amplitude of Christ's manhood ; it is upon 
that side particularly that he belongs to us ; it is as the 
ladder reaching unto heaven whereby men may ascend. 
By so much as he was hxmian he was limited, during 
his obscurity, in consciousness ; by so much as he was 
divine, his full consciousness overbore his humanity. 
All men who have done any notable work in the world 
have felt the consciousness of its importance, as a fire in 
the bones. They could not languidly dream of it, nor 
contemplate it from a hazy and mellowing distance. 
They have hasted unto the battle ; they have said, " I 
am straitened until it be accomplished." Such a con- 
sciousness makes men die yoimg. It carries the soul 
into an agony of passion. It drives the blood along the 
channels witli an urgency which greatly distresses nature, 
and strains the intellectual nerve until the brain sees 
strange lights, and often trembles for its own safety. 
Only men of strong natures know what is meant by this 
lavish expenditure of life — this willingness to taate death 
for every man. 

Common life supplies the example of consciousness in 
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the matter of mutual affection. Wisely and mercifully, 
this has been made a matter of growth. Human nature 
would be altogether over-driven did this consciousness 
set in fully during the period of education and discipline. 
From the general kindness and simplicity of childhood 
we advance until the heart begins to individualise its 
sentiments, to concentrate its energies ; by and by there 
seems to be but one life in all the world, and then begins 
the consuming passion of perfect love. Human lives 
grow gradually up to this. To so great a passion they 
must have come by wisely graduated degrees, or it would 
have rent and destroyed them. Still, all through there 
has been a consciousness of love, and in all the simple 
trust and generosity of young affection there have been 
hints of a great possibility, which only time and circum- 
stances could develop. And this full love means, if need 
be, sacrifice, cross, death 1 All love is ready for the 
thorns and prepared for the slaughter ; only by so much 
as it is so ready is it worthy of the name of love. It 
may not be driven so far along the line as these things 
lie, but these things do lie in the line of pure, self- 
oblivious affection. Man is never so near the cross as 
when he is in the highest mood of love. To mis- 
anthropy, to all narrow-heartedness and self-worship, 
the cross must be the sum of all horrors ; they stand 
on different planes, they speak languages mutually un- 
known ; but the cross is the very next thing to love : 
there is but a step between them 1 

This may illustrate in some degree the growth of con- 
sciousness in Jesus Christ. The three years of his heart- 
consuming ministry were backed by thirty years of quiet 
and thoughtful life. In such backing lies the strength 
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of all great workers. Nothing consumes like love ; how 
soon, then, must he be consumed who did nothing but 
love ! The brevity of his life must have some meaning. 
Three years as reckoned by human tables are but a span ; 
there must have been in those three years a fire which 
burned fiercely, and made them unlike any other three 
years in all human history. 

This view of Christ's consciousness detracts in no 
degree fi-om Christ's deity ; rather it throws into bolder 
and more peculiar relief the elements which contra- 
distinguished him from all others, while it retains him 
amongst us as the Man Christ Jesus. The horizon seems 
gradually but surely to have widened, until he who 
** came to his own" saw "all men coming to him," and 
he who was " lifted up " drew all nations to his cross. 
This might have been, would have been, too much for 
the youth in his humble home at Nazareth. All was 
getting in readiness for the dove that was to mark the 
opening of the new era. There was to be a descent upon 
him — ^a special point of concurrence which was to signalise 
the quickening of perfect consciousness. It is to that 
concurrent point that we have now to look. 

Christ passed, so to speak, through two gates, the one 
strait, the other straiter, respectively named Baptism and 
Temptation. The inaugural processes are characterised 
by the same mystery that has overshadowed us all along. 
They are congruous with all that we have seen in the 
foretelling and in the birth. The duality remains with- 
out wrench or flaw. There is an upward, there is also a 
downward side. There had been, to us suddenly and 
most inexplicably, a brief dispensation interposed between 
Christ and his work — ^a dispensation embodied in one 
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man, and that man as little like Christ as the thunder- 
storm is like the calm which it precedes. Other dis- 
pensations had been long, this was brief ; other prophets 
spake, but saw not ; this prophet baptized the very man 
of whom he prophesied. Never did divine processes 
seem to hurry upon one another so urgently as about 
this time, for from the Inauguration to the Ascension 
but three summers shone ! The movement of events 
never faltered for a moment. Jesus Christ, as he had 
been the burden of other dispensations, was to be the 
burden of this. He was to find his name on all other 
pages, and now it was to be written on this rugged leaf 
which tells the story of the " voice crying in the wilder- 
ness." Men are valuable to us as teachers in proportion 
aa they represent a great compass of history. When the 
aroma of all lands floats from their robes, and the accents 
of all languages blend in their speech, they have a right 
to speak with authority. The world's Saviour must have 
come through the world's great throng of hearts ; he had 
come, through Moses, the minstrels, the prophets, and on 
His way he now takes up this transient dispensation of 
the "voice." Thus Christ publicly identified himself 
with the current of divine purposes as shown in human 
history. He worked with man as well ti%for man, and 
was thus the contemporary of all ages. Men should 
study the divine idea of each age, and become intelli- 
gent co-workers with God. Christ's example shows 
that obedience to the divine spirit of the time ever 
brings fuller disclosures and attestations of the divine 
blessing. The heavens are opened to every obedient 
man, and the Spirit of God descends on the last as 
on the first. John's baptism had gone no farther than 
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repentance, but Christ, standing with the dove resting 
upon him, showed that there was a baptism unto holi- 
ness. By John's baptism men were put into a right 
relation to the past, but as they followed Christ they were 
put into a right relation to the future ; from the negative 
condition of repentance they passed to the afl&rmative 
attitude of holiness. This is the culmination of human 
history. We have come through man, servant, prophet, 
messenger, up to Son. The very nomenclature is pregnant 
with sublime moral significance ; we pass from " made" to 
'* begotten," from " upright" to " beloved," from the 
"us" of the creating Trinity to the "my" of the benig- 
nant Father, from the " very good" of the first Adam to 
the " well-pleased" of the second. " Ovros eariv 6 vlos fiov 

ayamiT09 ev (o evooKffO'a. 

John's baptism looked towards repentance, why then 
should Jesus Christ undergo it ? To prove his human 
nature, his vital connexion on his mother's side with the 
whole human state, and to supersede it by fulfilment. 
The world could be taught only gradually; it needed 
*' water" before "fire," the bodily lustration before the 
spiritual fervour. The dispensations have all worked 
from the outward to the inward ; from the body to the 
soul, but Christ inverted this method, and established 
the only really spiritual dispensation. Did Christ, then, 
need to repent ? No more than he needed to pray, or to 
do any religious exercise that men do. In so far as^ he 
was human, it became him to adopt the duties of each 
dispensation. 

The place of baptism in th^ Christian system^ is one 
of great simplicity. Men like — ^indeed require — something 
objective. They cannot at one bound attain that which 
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is purely spiritual Ceremonies, and all ordinances, great 
or small, are only accommodations t(^ human weakness. 
Men require something to fall back upon. Even a recol- 
lection may come up in the soul with all the gracious 
power of inspiration : the simple fact that we have done 
something, or that something has been done for us, may 
save us from despair and incite us to do more. Many 
a soul that has sunk from God in higher things has been 
stayed in its sinking by coming against the fact of its 
baptism in its downward course. It was well, therefore, 
as an accommodation to human weakness, to conjoin 
baptism with faith in framing the evangelical com- 
mission. If any man wishes to undergo the "baptism 
unto repentance," it may be a question how far he \& at 
liberty to take a backward step in the dispensations ; but 
to baptise children, (who do not need repentance,) unto 
holiness, is an act infinitely beautiful in simplicity and 
infinitely charming in pathos. Baptism provides for tho 
lower and coarser part of himian nature. It associates 
in a very natural way fact with faith, something done 
with something yet to be done, and thus it is made 
a help to us. To make any thing more important of it 
would be to abet the theological charlatanry which has 
kept back many souls from the kingdom of God 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INAUGURATION: THE DIABOLIC PHASE. 

THEEE was another dispensation to pass through, 
the dispensation of the devil. Human history- 
would not have been what it was but for the diabolic 
element; it was impossible, consequently, for Jesus 
Christ to enter upon his work without a very demon- 
strative antagonism at the very beginning. With infi- 
nite propriety does the temptation follow immediately 
upon the baptism. The devil had been at work before, 
in persecution by means of Herod, obliquely, so as to 
suit the less pronounced periods of the new life ; but 
as soon as the Baptism had brought Christ the seal from 
heaven, and proclaimed his true relation to God and 
man, a more formal and critical contest became a neces- 
sity. Christ could not have passed to his work with 
a merely indirect recognition of the devil's existence; 
the recognition must be full, emphatic, solemn. Any 
man who proposed to himself the fabrication of the 
story of the wilderness, entered upon a most perilous 
task. It must be difficult for human genius to contrive 
a consistent devil, or to maintain in dialogue the con- 
scious power of God. On the other hand, who could 
historically write the accoimt of the temptation ? No 
one was present with pen and ink. No one overheard 
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the interlocution. How, then, does it find a place in 
history ? It must have been outlined by Christ himself 
in conversation with his disciples. Many a time the 
conversation would turn upon the devil and his kingdom, 
for the Christian monarchy was set up to put the 
diabolic monarchy down. When the conversation so 
turned, nothing would be more natural than that Christ 
should relate his experience in the wilderness, and found 
upon it many of his most practical directions. The 
account is obviously fragmentary, and in one or two 
points must be read figuratively, not literally. Tempta- 
tions cannot be written. The process is not conducted 
with all the precision of a Socratic dialogue. The heart 
can give but a meagre account of its spiritual conflicts ; 
its wounds cannot be translated ; its triumphs are too 
subtle for words. At the same time all Christian 
hearts have, according to their capacity and suscep- 
tibility, gone through the very course of temptation 
given in the New Testament narrative. All such hearts 
have been tempted to make bread in an illegitimate 
and forbidden manner : have been tempted to risk their 
lives and their destinies presumptuously; and also 
tempted to oflfer the homage of the soul as the price of 
secular aggrandizement. Upon such points as these the 
whole world has become a wilderness of temptation or a 
wilderness of discipline. To-day the great strife of the 
world is proceeding upon these very issues, — Bread, 
Desperation, Sovereignty. Man has been victimised by 
the sophism that it is necessary for him to live^ and 
therefore necessary that he should make bread, either 
legitimately or dishonestly ; but Christ alone broke 
through this sophism by showing from what the tnie 
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life of man is derived, that there is something deeper 
than the sensations of the body, which cannot be a 
guest at men's tables, but must feed on the very truth 
of God. Man has been also tempted to risks that are 
unlawful, especially on the pretence that he was but 
acting up to his faith ; forgetting that there is a limit to 
human liberty, and that a narrow boundary separates 
trust and presumption. Man has further been tempted 
to bid for great dominion, and in some cases under the 
glare of the delusion he has bent his knee before the 
deceiver. So man himself has passed through the 
series of temptations recorded in connexion with the 
name of Christ, and can understand what is meant by 
Christ having been " tempted in all points like unto his 
brethren,'' showing that Christ took up the very tempta- 
tions which had been plaguing the world for thousands 
of years, and did not introduce a new and unfamiliar 
class of temptations which had never troubled the life of 
the world, and which, even when overcome, left the 
common temptations of society untouched. This view 
does two things : first, it shows the barrenness and utter 
poverty of the devil's resources ; stripped of all that is 
accidental, merely decorative or diplomatic, they really 
consist of one thing, viz. the exaggeration and idolatry 
of self ; and second, this view brings Jesus Christ into 
very close and tender sympathy with every tempted 
man. They stand on the same line ; they bear the same 
tremendous shocks; they war with the same weapons. 
Did Christ, then, merely sufier in the wilderness as any 
other man has done ? Suffering is a question of nature. 
The educated man suffers more than the uneducated 
man : the poet probably suffers more than the mathe- 
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matician; the commanding oflGlccr suflers more in a 
defeat than the common soldier. The more life, the 
more suflfering ; the billows of sorrow being in proportion 
to the volume of our manhood. Now Jesus Christ was 
not merely a man, he was Man ; and by the very com- 
pass of his manhood he suffered more than any mortal 
can endure. The storm may pass as fiercely over the 
shallow lake as over the Atlantic, but by its very volume 
the latter is more terribly shaken. No other man had 
come with Christ's ideas; in no other man was the 
element of self so entirely abnegated ; no other man 
had offered such opposition to diabolic rule : all these 
circumstances combine to render Christ's temptation 
unique, yet not one of them puts Christ so far away as 
to prevent us finding in his temptation unfailing solace 
and strength. 

The temptation of the Beloved Son is important as a 
historic fact, but infinitely more important as a doctrine 
giving hope to men who are tempted by the devil to 
some degree of the same enormities. Could Christ have 
been overthrown ? Most certainly ; otherwise his tempta- 
tion has no message to man, except one of despair. 
Whatever is less than infinite, is temptible and peccable ; 
Christ's humanity was less than infinite, therefore his 
humanity might have been overthrown. Sjonpathy can 
proceed only from community of situation. To say that 
Christ could not have been successftdly tempted, and that 
the result of his temptation should comfort men, is equal 
to saying that, because no man can blow out the sim, 
therefore no man can blow out a taper. The record of 
the temptation is an act of cruelty, if it have no bearing 
on human strife ; but an analysis of the temptation shows 
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that the methods of assault are fundamentally the same, 
and that every answer is available for every tempted 
man. 

When, however, it is aflSrmed that Christ could have 
been successfully tempted, the words require to be care- 
fully considered. The possibility relates, of course, en- 
tirely to the human side of his nature. So far as the 
weakness of the flesh was concerned, Christ was open to 
all the results of diabolic seduction; but there was in 
him that spirit of perfect trust in God, which rendered 
the fiercest assaults of the enemy simply futile. He did 
not come upon the tempter as Eve did ; she was neces- 
sarily inexperienced — she could not foresee the result of 
disobedience ; Christ had the history of the world as a 
living illustration of the course of diabolic policy imme- 
diately before him, so that he could give the lie to every 
diabolic suggestion. 

A common illustration will simplify the idea that the 
spirit of perfect trust which was in Christ, taken in con- 
nexion with the results of sin which abounded everywhere, 
rendered temptation utterly futile. Take the most re- 
spected man of a given neighbourhood, a man whose 
honour and integrity are known to be above suspicion, 
and it may be affirmed of that man, that it is impossible 
to persuade him to defraud his neighbour of a penny. 
The idea of his doing so would be regarded by those 
who knew him best, as an imputation not to be tolerated 
for a moment. But why ? The man is only human, like 
other men, why then this indignation at the idea of 
fraud 1 Simply because the spirit of honesty within him 
is too strong to succumb to such a temptation. But 
increa^ the force of the temptation; raise it from a 
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paltry penny to ten thousand guineas, and multiply the 
ten by ten, and add the assurance that no human being 
can .ever be cognisant of the fraudulent deed, and if that 
amount will not reach to his full moral stature, add to it 
according to his integrity ; and thus a tremendous rival 
force may be set up, with which the man may find it 
difficult or impossible to contend. In the case of Christ, 
the devil pursued this climacteric course, rising from the 
mere satisfaction of hunger to the rule of all kingdoms. 
Still the Messianic spirit towered far beyond the pre- 
tentious ofier. The deceiver could not attain the over- 
shadowing height ; other men had been measurable and 
conquerable, but this man was of gigantic stature, and 
his shield was impenetrable. While, then, looking strictly 
to the human side of Christ, it may be affirmed that he 
was exposed to all the risks of temptation, it may be 
affirmed with equal truth, looking at his spirit, that it 
was impossible that Christ could fall. There is a great 
truth in each representation, and the combination of the 
two can alone give us the reality of the case. One fact 
will show that the temptation of Christ was designed to 
be a source of strength to every tempted man : ail the 
temptations are such as might have been addressed to a 
merely human being — not one of them was adapted to a 
being believed to be divine. With a Socinian creed, the 
devil adopted a Socinian policy. He assailed the man ; 
he aimed no weapon at the God. He regarded him, 
indeed, as a man of- great name and bold pretension, 
but a man still. The first temptation has an air of 
benevolence about it, — " Thou art hungry : make bread !'' 
The second is marked by a spirit of inquiry as to the 
reality of creeds,—" It is written : prove the truth of the 
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writing ! " The third is an appeal to the senses, — " All 
these will I give thee ! " Through this course we ourselves 
have been taken, and it would be a poor consolation to 
know that there was no point of sympathy between Christ 
and our souls. 

In further elucidation of Christ's spirit, showing that 
it represented not only innocence but holiness, not a 
negative but an affirmative condition of soul, one re- 
markable circumstance should be noted. Eve and 
Christ returned precisely the same answer to Satanic 
suggestion. Eve referred to the word of God, so did 
Christ ; Eve answered, " God hath said," Christ 
answered, "It is written;" yet Eve fell, and Christ 
stood. The strength, therefore, was not in the mere 
answer as containing a piece of information. Life is 
greater than intelligence ; sympathy is profounder than 
obedience. The world's first woman was necessarily in- 
experienced ; she had no historic footprints to go by ; 
she knew her instructions, but they were set on no back- 
ground of guilt and sorrow. The world's second Man 
Avas rich in history ; he had no formal instructions, but 
brought with him the spirit of all caution and strength. 
The divine word is potential only as it represents the 
full consent of man's mind, soul, heart, and will. Eve 
gave her answ^er simply without doubt ; Christ gave his 
with perfect faith. 

The temptation was a movement towards humanity 
on the part of Christ. Men had lost sight of him for 
something like thirty years, with one exception. He 
was near them at his birth, with all the promise and 
hopefulness of morning twiUght; and again he ap- 
proached society when he was twelve years old; but 
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now that lie is in the wilderness, he seems nearer to 
human hearts than before. From the baptism he went 
up, as it were, towards God as the " Beloved Son," but 
from the temptation, he comes earthward as the Son of 
man. The Jordan lies on the heavenly, the wilderness 
on the earthly side of Christ. There is a "river," but 
there is no wilderness in heaven. 

The particular manner of the inauguration, so' far as 
its demonstrativeness is concerned, seems to have been 
required by the protracted seclusion of Jesus Christ. It 
is not a little perplexing that one whose birth had been 
attended b^ such marked, such unparalleled, circum- 
stances, could have been allowed by his contemporaries 
to subside into obscurity for a considerable succession of 
years. In some respects it seems impossible. Judging by 
the passionate urgency which marks every great move- 
ment of to-day, we should think that Nazareth would 
have been watched day and night ; that all the learning 
and religion of the land would have adjourned thither, 
and impatiently demanded a decision respecting the 
destiny of the Child. Instead of this, the most mar- 
vellous birth of the ages is allowed to fall into partial, if 
not into total oblivion. The demonstration attending the 
birth, makes this subsidence the more remarkable. The 
song of angels, the homage of wise men, the sensation 
in Jerusalem, aQ increase the wonder. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that by many the sword of Herod 
was supposed to have taken away the Child of the Star 
and the Song. When that Child reappeared at the age 
of twelve years, he did so without any of those demon- 
strations which had accompanied the birth, simply ex- 
citing attention by his unusual sagacity. It was a long 
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way, too, in those days from Bethlehem to Nazareth, and 
in that contemned Galilean town, the ear of corn could 
die before reappearing in its multiplied form. Strange, 
tumultuous years they must have been for the mother, 
though. Her heart must have been darkly overshadowed 
by that mysterious Son of her's, and must have sunk 
under the great burden of its own reflections, had not 
" the power of the Highest " been her continual defence 
and rest. 

This long seclusion seemed to require an inauguration 
corresponding, in some degree, with the annunciation. 
Instead of the Star we see the Dove ; instead of the 
Song, we hear the Voice from heaven ; and instead of 
the flight into Egjrpt, we have the withdrawal into the 
wilderness. At this point, we get another glance at the 
imity of the double mystery, of Christ. He took the 
dispensations as he found them ; he underwent circum- 
cision, and gave to the Lord a pair of turtle-doves and 
two young pigeons ; long years afterward, he found 
God's purpose set forth in a particular baptism, and 
openly identified himself with it; then he was taken 
into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. Why 
hesitate to say so plainly, and believe so literally ? A 
man who had not been tempted, would have been of no 
use to men. He would have been a stranger to their 
mental history ; only able to talk at, but never to their 
spirit : all his words, refined and lustrous, would never 
have penetrated into the deep rips and wounds of human 
nature. There is no need to gloss the bare and startling 
announcement that Christ was led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. It is better 
to put the fact thus boldly before men. The weary 

E 
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aching heart cannot feed on metaphors, or the cunning 
sleights of rhetoric ; give it a Christ tempted, yet victo- 
rious, and the fact that one man has overcome the devil 
will sustain its own endeavours in the same daily conflict. 
The scene in the wilderness illustrates the risks of 
solitude. The self-diabolising spirit of man always re- 
veals itself to the lonely contemplatist, either in moments 
of vacancy, or under the stress of spiritual crises. Eve 
was tempted when she was alone ; the suicide succumbs 
when he is pushed into the last degree of loneliness ; the 
darkest thoughts of the conspirator becloud the mind 
when he has most deeply cut the social bond : when 
man is alone, he loses the check of comparison with 
others ; he miscalculates his force, and deems too little 
of the antagonisms which that force may excite. All 
these are among the risks of solitude. The solitary man 
either degenerates into a misanthrope, and the tool of 
the diabolising spirit, or he enriches and strengthens his 
life by reverent and subduing contemplation. Wherever 
we can descry the course of the diabolic spirit, we are 
left in no doubt as to the value which he sets upon the 
individual heart. He teaches a new doctrine in numbers. 
We calculate majorities by units ; he teaches that the 
imit itself may be the majority ; he counts by much, not 
many, his majorities being measured not by numbers, 
but by force. The minority may be the majority. 
Caesar is more than all Caesar's legions. When Eve was 
overthrown, a world was conquered. The persons whom 
the devil has elected to high oflSces in his government, 
have been strongly individual in character and faculty ; 
from Eve to Judas, the succession has been marked by 
the coolest subtlety or the intensest passion. As the 
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devil won a world when lie won Eve, lie knew that he 
would have won it twice, and for ever kept it, if he had 
subdued her Son. 

But the risks of solitude, it should be added, are in 
proportion to its value. Man cannot reach his full 
stature in the market-place, or in association with the 
excited throng. The wilderness must form the counter- 
part of the thoroughfare, — great breadths of contem- 
plation alternating with great breadths of service. This 
was Christ's example, illustrated most vividly at one 
exciting point in his history : the disciples of John went 
and told Jesus that their master had been murdered by 
Herod ; the intelligence seems to have shocked his spirit 
with a terrible disappointment ; sickened and saddened 
by this tale of blood, *' he departed thence by ship into 
a desert place apart," as if to avenge the murder upon 
the diabolic instigator, or to weep great drops of blood ; 
yet we are told in the very next verse, that " Jesus went 
forth and saw a great multitude, and was moved with 
compassion towards them, and healed their sick." These 
were the hemispheres of his life, — secrecy and publicity ; 
praying in the desert, and healing in the city ; weeping 
alone, and working in the presence of many witnesses. 
The desert was to Christ a holy place, after the initial 
battle ; the sight of the old footmarks inspired his de- 
pressed heart; the echoes of the victorious quotations 
became as voices of promise. In the first instance, he 
was led up of the Spirit to be tempted ; often afterwards 
he was led up of the Spirit into the same wilderness to 
be comforted. So all through human life ; lecoUection 
becomes inspiration, and Memory speaks to the soul like 
a prophet of the Lord. 

£2 
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The answers which Christ returned to the tempter 
illustrate the intensely spiritual nature of the temptation, 
and show how man is dependent upon an objective 
revelation in seasons of trial. Not one answer was 
returned from within ; the soul looked out of itself for 
defence, yet gave the answers with the firm emphasis of 
perfect trust, as if their doctrine carried the entire con- 
viction of the speaker. Man cannot do things simply 
because they are " written." The action comes from the 
harmony which is established between what is felt, and 
what is " written f consciousness and revelation must be 
at one, and then the citation of written authority is not 
a sign of personal weakness, but a token of vital fellow- 
ship with God. If merely to say "it is written'' were 
enough, then no man would fall ; the point of failure is 
where the written Word and the life of the soul are not 
entirely at one. Men are not kept by revelation, but by 
the acceptance of the heart of that which is revealed. 
Yet objective revelation is of the highest consequence 
in human life. It stays the soul in special conflicts, and 
as men may feel stronger and safer in company than in 
loneliness, so the heart feels braver by the very presence 
of a written Word. A subjective revelation might have 
been the only revelation given, and might have been 
enough under primary conditions ; but by so much as 
man fell from those conditions, he required a book as 
well as a conscience. Nor does Christ's example militate 
against this position, for throughout he combatted the 
diabolic spirit as a man; nowhere did he launch the 
lightnings of his proper divinity in reply, but ever made 
the simple answer of a man who had read the revelation 
of God Other courses were open to Chiist. He could 
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have recalled the tempter s own memories of heaven, 
the ancient sentence, the terrible deposition ; the in- 
dwelling God might have shone through the human 
eyes, and abashed the Tempter by the light from which 
he had been expelled ; yet aD this side of defence is un- 
touched, and the tempted man shelters himself behind 
the rampart of the written Word. Every assault is 
encountered upon the human side : to have met the 
Tempter otherwise, would have been to deflect from the 
only course possible to man, and to have divested the 
wilderness period of the Incarnation of all the features 
which endear it to probationary manhood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE MIGETY WORKS. 



THE baptized and tempted Son was now prepared for 
his mission. There is a very striking and sugges- 
tive consistency between the preparation and the work. 
So much power had been held in restraint for so long 
a time, that it was not to be wondered at that on its 
liberation " mighty deeds should show forth themselves 
in him.'* One of his biographers, as if overpowered by 
the number and splendour of his miracles, instead of 
introducing detailed statements of supernatural cures, 
groups in one impressive mass the beneficent works of 
many days ; and the grouping is the more remarkable as 
coming at the very beginning rather than at the end of 
the narrative. If the miraculous mission had been 
opened leLsurely, with a cure here, and a storm quieted 
there, the narrator would probably have given detailed 
accounts on his first pages, and as the miracles increased, 
he would have summarised towards the conclusion. 
Instead of this leisurely introduction of the miraculous 
element, we are startled very early with this announce- 
ment : " They brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were 
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lunatic, and those that had the palsy; and he healed 
them/' All was as easy as bringing ice into the presence 
of the summer sun, that it might be melted. The imity 
of the mystery is again evident. Even in this marvel- 
lous statement there is nothing out of harmony with 
what has preceded. Is there anything to be wondered 
at, with sceptical wonder, that the Man who conquered 
the devil in the wilderness, should conquer the devil's 
works in human nature ? The greater involves the less. 
All true conquest must be fundamental, and to be funda- 
mental it must be moral To the man who has con- 
quered himself, all other conquest must be easy. Only 
a man's bad elements stand between him and the greatest 
achievements. If the prince of this world finds nothing 
in a man, that man is free of the checks and impedi- 
ments which limit abnormal human nature. 

Miracles can be difficult of credence only according to 
the low spiritual altitude from which they are viewed 
As wonder is a sign of ignorance, so unbelief is a sign of 
incompleteness. The unlettered man is amazed at lan- 
guage which to the learned man is perfectly simple, 
just because the learned man has conquered himself by 
bringing his powers under adequate discipline, whereas 
the untaught man is ruled by his own ignorance. The 
novice, in anything, is necessarily impressed with the 
difficulty of a great work, whereas the adept has over- 
come all the disturbing sensations which inevitably 
accompany inexperience. The novice invariably first 
sees the difficulty; he is conscious of a disparity 
between the forces at his command, and the result to be 
attained, and soon augments difficulty into impossibility. 
The man of diminutive faith, a man in whom the self- 
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element is uppermost, is astounded at the mirades of 
Jesus Christ ; while the man of large faith, in whom the 
self-element is subordinated, accepts them with composure. 
Christ himself taught the doctrine both negatively and 
positively, and with incessant urgency, that faith was 
the nexjas biftdihg the natural to the supernatural In 
proportion as any man has faith, is he led away from 
himself; and this brings us to the point just stated, that 
self-conquest makes all other conquests easy. Christ 
said that faith even so small as a grain of mustard- 
seed was more than a match for mountains. Why not ? 
Power is mental rather than physical. It would be a 
poor thing to be a man, if he could not make himself 
master of the dust on which he lives. But the highest 
mastery is moral, and if the moral element is wrong, 
his dominion is of course abridged or upset. Wicked- 
ness is weakness. As the intellectual man inhabits a 
wider region than the man who is ignorant, so the good 
man has a power compared with which the bad man's 
rulership is a pitiful travesty of influence. The bad 
man has the power of destruction, the good man of 
restoration. Any beast can do mischief. But more on 
this point presently. 

There is nothing in the nature of things to prevent 
miracles being wrought to-day as well as they were ever 
wrought. The Yogis among the Hindus believed that 
they, could acquire perfect mastery over elementary 
matter. They sought to effect a vital imion between 
the spirit that was in the body, and the spirit that was 
in nature, and having effected that mystic imion, the 
Yogi was master of the situation, traversing space, rais- 
ing the dead, rendering himself invisible, and going up 
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to Siva, the spirit and essence of all creation. There is 
a good deal more in this philosophic dreaming than our 
modern notions may be prepared to allow. It was not 
the mere power of the hand which the Yogi sought, 
but the wider and grander empire of the spirit. What 
the Yogi sought to effect, was a union between spirit 
and spirit ; and this was precisely what Christ sought to 
effect when he demanded faith as the condition of mi- 
raculous healing. Where this imion was complete, the 
working of miracles was as natural and easy as breathing. 
They were miracles only to the observers, not to the 
workers, for the workers stood on a moral elevation high 
above them, and saw their exact relation to God and 
man. It is not extraordinary that the faith which is 
not strong enough to work mii^acles should not be strong 
enough to believe that miracles can be wrought, though 
it may be narrow enough to brand him as a fanatic who 
affirms their possibility. Man cannot advance to the 
miracle except through the faith. There can be no doubt 
that the faith of the world has gone down, and in part 
this may be accounted for by the intellectual transition 
through which we are being driven by revived and 
ambitious science. We have come upon an era which 
has hardly time to pause and add results ; information is 
arriving so quickly, the messengers throng upon each 
other so tumultuously, that most of men have taken 
upon themselves the duties of recorders, and if some- 
times they are a little heedless of the punctuation, and 
by mistaking a comma for a full stop they do now and 
again speak too soon, the impatience or the precipitancy 
is not difficult of explanation. In fact, it is a hint that 
men are longing for the end. The great suffering human 
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world feels that its day must be approaching sunset. It 
has been a long, troubled, changeful day, and men are 
now sighing for release and rest. The shaking and 
damaging of faith is a hint of a crisis, and the old 
words, sad as a sigh from the heart, come up with great 
force — " When the Son of man cometh shall he find faith 
on the earth ? " There is a touching plaintiveness in the 
inquiry ; he seems to have anticipated but a poor recep- 
tion for himself : perhaps, however, as in the days of his 
flesh, the imfaith of those who ought to have been nearest 
will be counterbalanced by the trust of men now sup- 
posed to be afar off. 

It is a mistake to imagine that faith has anything to 
fear from science. AVherever science stops, faith must 
begin. Science has in many things altered the stand- 
point, or extended the domain of faith, but has never 
rendered faith unnecessar}'^. It has enlarged the faith of 
childhood into the faith of manhood, but every hint of 
light which it has discovered has pointed out a great 
gloom beyond. It was intended that Credo should be 
succeeded by Scio; yet knowledge is valuable, not only 
for what is in itself, but as shewing how much there yet 
remains to be known, and by so much as it does this it 
actually increases the sphere of faith. 

One of the most persuasive features of the Christian 
miracles is that they were associated with a true human 
compassion on the part of Jesus Christ. They were not 
displays of mere power. They made a heavy drain upon 
his sympathy and love. When he saw blind, deaf, 
insane, tormented men, he had compassion on them. 
His emotional nature was profoundly stirred. Christ's 
was not dry power — huge, unsympathetic strength. As 
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in aU gieat characters there was much womanliness in 
Christ. The tear was never far to fetch. With one 
human parent only, it seems as if the full force of his 
mother's tender nature was reproduced in him. When 
Omnipotence weeps, we should consider the meaning 
which lies behind the tears. It has been pointed out 
that the Olympian gods contrived to keep themselves 
free from the pains and cares of the mortals whom they 
ruled. For them it was enough to govern — it was too 
much to suffer. In bitter accents did Achilles reproach 
the gods, as he attempted to comfort the hoary Priam. 

0ff ytip iv€Kkwr€afTO 6€o\ dtikoifri fiporoifri 
^(b^cftv axyvfuvoii' avroi dc i' okij^Us tialv. 

But Christ's life was not '' griefless ; " his word of power 
was spoken with a tenderness which the world will 
remember for ever. It is not difficult to see the con- 
sonance of the mystery here. The man who came to be 
a Saviour, and to found a monarchy upon himself, should 
be possessed of the finest and most accessible sensibilities, 
for monarchs can be monarchs only so long as they hold 
the hearts of men. Monarchy, in its highest applica- 
tion, is really a double-sided term, meaning not only 
rulership, but rulership by consent. Men cannot be 
permanently held by mere power ; they will fear it, 
admire it, and then throw it off. Everything tires but 
love. Prophecies fail, tongues cease, love alone is im- 
mortal The monarchy of Christ was founded upon the 
heart, upon love, and therefore with a consistency which 
is too profound to be accidental he had comjpamon upon 
all who trustfully invoked his power. He wanted the 
healed man afterwards. The client was to become the 
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ally. Gratitude was to become loyalty, and on this deep 
base the world-wide kingdom was to be established. 

Another feature of the mighty works, coincident with 
the compassion which they expressed, is their unselfish- 
ness. The worker is everywhere not powerful only, but 
good. Once indeed he gave an intimation, incidentally, 
of what would happen if he were to let loose his power 
in all its terribleness ; the damning word fell upon a 
fruitless tree, and to the very roots it withered away. 
What if the same annihUating word had faUen upon 
useless men? It. was well no doubt to leave one such 
memorial of mere power, that society might see how 
short a distance lay between life and death. It has 
been pointed out by a recent writer as a curious circum- 
stance, that men should hazard so much open, con- 
temptuous, and even violent opposition to a man who 
carried such resources of power. They did not stand in 
awe of him, but contradicted him to his face, and took up 
stones to stone him. This does seem contradictory to the 
general expectation which such circumstances naturaUy 
excite. Looked at from this distance of time, and under 
the conditions of our ordinary life, it is impossible to 
believe that men should be so insane as to take up stones 
against a man who had just shewn that he could open 
the eyes of the blind, cleanse the virus from the blood of 
the leper, and reanimate the dead. They had not heard 
of his doing so, but had actually seen him. If they 
believed their own senses they could have no doubt about 
the fact of Christ's imexampled power, yet they took up 
stones to stone him; it was worse than attempting to 
stone the lightning, — ^madder than throwing dust in the 
face of a storm ! Yet they did it. The explanation 
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of this circumstance Kes deeper probably than has been 
recently suggested. In one view of the case the action 
of taking up stones to stone such a man was on the part 
of the Jews not only natural, but, considering their 
traditions and circumstances, rather admirable than 
otherwise. They were Old Testament men, and all 
Old Testament men believed in stones. They would 
in a moment answer an idea with a stone, and cleave 
down erratic thinkers with the edge of the sword. But 
the action of the Jews was admirable rather than other- 
wise, on the ground that they showed how religious 
conviction lay deeper than all fear of mere power. The 
Jews were religious men ; they had sacred historic 
documents to refer to, with many traditional legends ; 
the man before them laid claims to dignities which 
they could not harmonise with interpretations of the 
oracles ; and though he seemed to be able to do as he 
willed with the universe, yet in the very face of his 
stupendous and never-baffled power they took up stones 
to stone him. Their action was really a grand tribute to 
the force of religion in the heart of men. Their theism 
was arrayed against this Christism, and with little of 
physical power they opposed a man whom they believed 
to be a blasphemous and mendacious talker. This pro- 
bably goes nearer to the reality of the case than some 
recent theories, though they too are not without value. 
It is quite true that Christ had always used his power 
beneficently ; " not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them," was written on all he did ; the fear which his 
works were calculated to excite was not alarm, but 
religious awe ; his power was constructive, not de- 
structive. This view was much strengthened by Christ's 
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own method of meeting those who took up stones to 
stone him, for in his turn he showed the power of deep 
religious conviction on human life. He did not lay them 
at his feet as dead men, nor did he even send upon them 
temporary blindness, or any kind of physical distress. 
What he could have done ! When they stooped to take 
up stones he might have fastened them in theii* stooping 
attitude, and left them as warnings to the whole progeny 
of scoflfers. Instead of this he reasons with them, cites 
the good works he has done, and asks them to point out 
the particular one for which they stone him. He calls 
them to calm consideration. He shows no fear of the 
stoning, does not even care to condemn it — probably he 
was touched by their zeal for God ; that was something 
to begin with and to work upon, and he could not wit- 
ness it without feeling more and more the depth of 
human nature and the importance of its restoration. 
They believed in one side of his own nature, had they 
but known it 1 " Ye believe in God, believe also in me," 
— only an " also" between God and Christ ! The bold- 
ness of his scheme, too, considered in a purely human 
view, is the more apparent by his first appealing among 
a people who knew aud revered the true God. He did 
not try to impose upon an idolatrous or ignorant people, 
but began under the very light of the Shekinah, among 
the people whose prophets had heard the voice of the 
Eternal He operated upon the oldest and ripest theism 
of the world. This was dangerous work for a fanatic. 
He must be not an impostor, but a madman, who 
challenges heaven and earth in the interest of a lie. 
Having to encounter a theism so advanced,' because 
so true and simple, Christ could well understand how 
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the Jews would be indignant at any dishonour put upon 
God ; and this indignation, which at first sight was a great 
hindrance, was the natural expression of a fact which 
would one day be turned to the best account. They 
seemed to feel themselves safe from his power while 
they rested upon the God of their fathers, and so made 
a claim upon the practical resources of the pre-Christian 
theology which would not shrink from comparison with 
the boldest confidence which men can repose in Christ's 
'own promises. Fearing God, they were lifted above all 
other fear. The ancient songs of trust were repeating 
themselves in their souls — "God is our refuge and 
strength /' " The Lord is my light and my salvation : 
whom shall I fear?'' On the other hand, Christ also 
shewed the power of the divine element in man. He 
was alone, or if not literally alone, his companion- 
ships were such as to constitute a bitter satire upon 
his claims to be considered Messiah, Redeemer, King. 
His companions made him look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the ruling classes. Yet with so little visible 
background, he talked and worked with the conscious- 
ness of a man who could not be put down, and could 
not even be stoned. As he could not Christianise men 
by miracles, so he could not be deposed from the 
Messiahship by stones. On both sides, mere power was 
shown to be useless as a moral agent. The battle must 
be fought with different weapons. Spiritual results must 
be attained by spiritual processes. Still the mighty 
works, bearing, as they did, a constructive aspect, were 
auxiliary to the main end. They certainly c^alled at- 
tention to the worker, and as certainly they made a 
powerful appeal to the persons who were benefited by 
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them. One of those persons, for example, made a 
trenchant and powerful defence of Christ before the 
Pharisees. Like a common-sense man, he took his stand 
upon the simple facts of the case; despising all the 
cajolery of the baffled and incredulous critics, he said, 
with the charming and unanswerable frankness of an 
honest and thankful man, " Whether he be a sinner or 
no, I know not ; one thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, now I see." Christ had thus, by his miraculous 
power, made a marked advance upon the man's nature, — 
he had established " one thing " in his convictions, and 
thus prepared the way for further conquest. Accordingly 
we find this to be the case, for the man afterwards " wor- 
shipped him." The mighty Worker was admitted 
through the body to the soul. We have only to take 
this instance as a specimen, and to multiply it by the 
number of the mighty works, to obtain a comparative 
view of the value of constructive miracles in the propa- 
gation of Christian faith. Not only upon the clients 
themselves, but upon thoughtful observers, the miracles 
produced very helpful impressions, as may be seen from 
the confession of a ruler of the Jews, who candidly 
said, "Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him." This was the con- 
clusion of a reasoner who did not examine effects in the 
light of religious prejudices, but who considered them in 
relation to adequate causes. He had seen displays of 
human power, and he knew the general range of human 
ability, but these particular miracles of the despised 
Rabbi went far beyond all that he had seen, far beyond 
all he had imagined, and compelled the conclusion, 
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willing or not willing, that this man was at least a 
co-worker with God, canying keys of power, such as he 
had never seen on the girdle of the strongest man. 

Then, too, as already hinted, the miracles bore a 
special relation to the devil himself. The miracles were 
polygonal ; one side looked towards suffering men, 
another towards observers, a third towards doubters, a 
fourth towards the devil, and so on. Christ's struggle 
with the tempter was only begun in the wilderness ; 
it was continued to the very end of his earthly course. 
No devil, would have meant no Christ. Peter put the 
case concisely and strikingly, when he talked to Cor- 
nelius : speaking of Jesus Christ, he said, " He went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed 
of the deviL" The works of the enemy were on every 
hand ; they must be thrown into contrast by the works 
of the Son. They must be distinctly charged upon the 
enemy, and the responsibility must be publicly and im- 
movably fixed upon him. No doubt must be left on 
men's minds as to the source of all evil and suffering. 
The two workers were thus brought, as it were, face to 
face before society, and each was openly identified with 
a particular course. On the one hand there was de- 
struction, on the other restoration. Men thus had an 
opportunity of seeing that Christ's opposition to the 
devil was the controversial aspect of bis love for man ; 
an opportunity which owed much to the miraculous 
works which immediately appealed to the physical senses 
and the common instinct of the observers. The oppor- 
tunity would not have been marked by the same com- 
manding breadth, if Christ had confined himself entirely 
to teaching; the cure of the body being more easily 
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appreciable as an introductoiy step, than a direct attempt 
at the illumination of the mind. Every miracle was a 
challenge to a comparison of powers. Every healed man 
was Christ's living protest against death. The mere fact 
of the miracle was but a syllable in Christ's magnificent 
doctrine of life. Christ's mission may be summed up 
in the word Life ; the devil's, in the word Death ; so 
that every recovered limb, every opened eye, every puri- 
fied leper, was a confirmation of his statement, " I have 
come, that they might have life." 

The limitation of miraculous power was twofold. 
There was, first, the limitation which came from the 
unreceptive condition of the people ; and there was 
the limitation necessitated by the difference between 
whe outward and the inward, the material and the 
moral. At one place Christ could not do many mighty 
works because of the unbelief of the people ; the utmost 
he could do was to lay his hands upon a few sick folks 
and heal them. The electric current was incomplete. 
The inhabitants were self-involved; no tendril of the 
heart was putting itself forth in search of protection ; 
all the fibres were knotted in impenetrable selfishness : 
Christ himself had no power there. He must have faith 
as a starting-point, otherwise no miracles in harmony 
with his moml purpose could be wrought. Mii-acles 
of mere power he could have performed anywhere, but 
such miracles were not included in his plan of life. His 
omnipotence was the agent of his mercy, and conse- 
quently it was the province of mercy to determine 
where the services of omnipotence should be offered, 
and where mercy was rejected omnipotence was held 
in abeyance. On one occasion, indeed, Christ's power 
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operated in a direction that was merely destructive. 
A legion of devils besought hini to let them enter into a 
herd of swine (a terrible illustration of the intolerable- 
ness of life in hell), and on obtaining permission the 
whole herd, to the number of two thousand, raa into the 
sea and was destroyed. Much has been said against the 
people who besought Christ to leave their coasts on 
finding their swine destroyed ; they have been charged 
with sordidness, selfishness, and low ideas of the value 
of human amelioration : though we may steal a cheap 
reputation for magnanimity at the expense of those un- 
fortimate people, yet they were right after all in desiiing 
such a man as they took Chiist to be to depart from 
their midst. Their request was the expression of a givat 
principle in the human constitution, implanted there by 
the Creator. . Men cannot be benefited by mere power, 
but they are necessarily reduced to a meaner manhood 
by the presence of a power that is destructive. The 
history of despotism proves this. To have iA the city or 
nation a power that is incontrollably destructive is to 
live in perpetual fear, and fear can never train a noble 
and generous manhood. People never beg thunder and 
lightning to continue amongst them, but they often 
wish that summer would never go away. The Jews, 
therefore, who lost their swine, showed what would have 
been the result if Christ had given full scope to his 
power of destruction ; men would have been over- 
shadowed by a great apprehension, and in the darkness 
of such a horror would have dwindled into a pitiable 
dwarfishness. Besides, as said before, there is nothing 
so common and so vulgar as destructive power. The 
meanest insect can destroy the loveliest flower : the 

F 2 
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coarsest lips can utter defamatory and injurious words. 
All destructiveness, individual, social, national, lies in 
the same direction, and the begiiming and end of that 
direction is the devil. The constructiveness of the 
Christian miracles is a most emphatic confirmation of 
Christ's claim to be the Saviour of the world. They are 
consonant with the natal song — " good will to men ; " 
they are opposed to the unchanging diabolic policy 
under which the world has endured so much, and they 
prepare men to accept the promise of a higher salvation 
than that of the body. 

We have said that there is nothing in the nature of 
tilings to prevent miracles being wrought to-day. This 
is true abstractly, yet miracles are practically superseded 
by the dominion of the Spirit. The working of miracles 
in a purely spiritual dispensation would be an ana- 
chronism. Miracles were quite in accordance with the 
personal superintendence of the visible Christ, but now 
that Christ is no more known after the flesh the whole 
system of objective demonstration has gone up with him. 
What, then, is in harmony with the rulership of the 
Spirit 1 Not miracles, certainly, but science probably. 
Intellect is now summoned to a new and critical position. 
Creation has appare^tly exhausted its period of reticence, 
and seems now, using figurative language, to be prepared 
for a frank comnmiucation of its secrets; — or better, 
man has been educated so far by Christian agencies as 
now to be master of the right method of holding inter- 
course with the laws which have been the problem and 
even the dread of many ages. Humanity has been 
carried forward by the mystery which began in Christ — 
forward from the material to the spiritual, from the 
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miraculous to the moral. Tbus reason, which has been 
so long reviled, is no longer necessarily the connipt and 
misleading agent that it was, but an honourable, because 
divinely-appointed, guide. This is the inevitable result 
of a spiritual dispensation. The visible Christ made 
appeals to the natural senses ; the Spirit does the inward 
and' vital work of conviction. The Holy Spirit, as be- 
comes his nature, stands in the line of the intellectual 
faculties, elevating them, purifying and strengthening 
them, and giving them new power of investigation and 
appliance. Distinctively, then, this is the dispensation 
of the Spirit, the age of mind, the era of reason. It 
does not follow, though, that Reason has completed her 
education ; and by so much as Reason is incomplete it 
must be carefully distinguished fi-om Understanding. 
The danger which some persons apprehend from what 
is termed rationalism arises from a confusion of tenns. 
Reason is an instrument. Understanding is a result. In 
proportion as reason is educated, a prudent hesitation 
marks all its processes. Philosophy is more tolenint 
than ignorance. He who knows most of the strength 
of the human mind, knows most of its weakness. Truth 
has nothing to fear from rationalism, but from irration- 
aDsm. The era of reason is preliminary to the age of 
understanding. The greatest reasoner in the apostolic 
church always kept this in view : he said, " I know in 
part ; " "I see through a glass darkly ; '^ afterwards, 
under the inspiration of a splendid hope, he added, 
*' but then shall I know J' The world never could have 
been reared by understanding, only by promise ; this 
in keeping with the whole constitution of things. The 
child of the philosopher is not permitted to begin where 
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his father ended, but is driven back to start with the 
child of the unlettered peasant, as if his father had not 
made one attainment in learning. In this way society in 
aU its breadth is carried through the same experiences, 
and educated to a common sympathy. Promise, then, 
not knowledge, has been the great stimulant of himian 
education ; and as for understanding, that lies far beyond 
this initial sphere. Early in the world s history it was 
shown that knowledge was out of place, except under 
such conditions as required the presence of hope to 
inspire and impel mankind. The knowing man, con- 
sequently, was sent out of the sphere which he had 
desecrated, and a flaming sword was made to show 
that knowledge might be bought too dearly. 

The Holy Spirit presides over the intellectual develop- 
ment of man, leading him, as Christ promised, into all 
truth — the truth of the body, the truth of nature, as well 
as the truth of religion speciaUy so-calleA The mira- 
culous is now set back in distant history as one phase 
of divine revelation, which may yet teach us much of 
power combined with mercy ; but the spiritual sheds its 
penetrating lustre over the future, charming men into 
deeper investigation than was possible to the ages which 
have been trained by symbol, and enigma, and miracle. 
What function Christ assigned to the Holy Spirit 
will, however, be considered more in detail in another 
chapter. 
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THE CALLING OF MEN. 



HITHERTO the Beloved Son has been alone. In 
his Baptism and Temptation no man stood with 
him; but shortly after, he began to move more con- 
spicuously in society, and to clear for himself a space 
in the world. Christ's call upon men to join him is, 
perhaps, more astonishing than many of the miracles 
which he wrought. First words are generally key- words. 
They commit the speaker to a policy, and when spoken 
to minds which have been excited by great expectations 
are probably never forgotten. Looking at Christ's moral 
work in the light of his miracles, one cannot but wonder 
why such a man did not prosecute his work single- 
handed. What need had he for fellowship ? how could 
men be associated with him without feeling most oppres- 
sively the impassable chasm which lay between him and 
themselves ? 

Christ used the imperative mood freely at the begin- 
ning of his ministry ; " Repent," " Follow," were among 
his earliest public words. In the wilderness he had 
gradually risen to an imperative tone — from a great 
principle which underlay all life to a written revelation, 
and then to a moral indignation which could not tolerate 
the presence of the enemy — " Get thee hence, Satan." 
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This seems to have been the process through which he 
passed to the highest courage : it was not at first that he 
commanded Satan to begone, it was not until attack had 
followed attack that the tone of personal supremacy- 
penetrated the heart of the tempter. On leaving the 
wilderness he brings with him this noble courage, and 
opens his ministiy by calling upon men to repent and to 
follow him. Had he left the wilderness other than as a 
conqueror, his tone would at least have been hesitant ; but 
having dealt the first shattering blow upon the diabolic 
head, he follows it up by publicly drawing a line of sepa- 
ration between one class of men and another. The subtle 
consistency between the tone of the victor and the tone 
of the evangelist should not be lost sight of in estimating 
the value of the Christian argument The quality of the 
voice is the same in both cases ; the same firm emphasis ; 
the same direct appeal. The postponement of the call, 
too, until the close of the temptation, is a fact of supreme 
importance. What confidence could an untried man 
have in himself 'i The man who has no faith in himself 
is weak ; the man who has a false faith in himself is 
deceptive ; the man whose faith is founded upon the fact 
of a great conquest is strong and honest in proportion to 
that faith. The devil had never been ordered out of the 
way so peremptorily before, and the utterance of such an 
order, straining as it must have done all the forces of the 
soul, was succeeded by a period of great prostration. 
Angels came and ministered strength, and then followed 
just what has followed in all human experience — a con- 
eciousness of tried power, a calm but fervent determi- 
nation to put the hard-gained influence to further uses. 
He who had successfully ordered ofi" the devil must now 
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do other work. The great battle must be succeeded by 
a great construction. 

Christ, claiming to be King and Ruler of men, began 
his society with two obscure labourers. The narrative 
gives no warrant for concluding that tlie men had heard 
any private and special exposition of his views, doctrines, 
or plans. In common with all Jews, they might have 
had expectations and desires in reference to a king, but 
there is no authority for saying that they had had 
any preliminary intercourse with Jesus Christ. The call 
met a deep craving of the heart, and at once they joined 
Christ the Man, without knowing anything of Christ the 
Doctrine. The heart wanted a heart : life demanded 
life. The world had lived long enough upon Amtton 
promises ; the cold i)archment was becoming colder day 
by day. There was an aching at the heart of society — 
a great trouble — an exciting wonder. The call had a 
peculiar charm about it in so far as it demanded attach- 
ment to a visible person. Not a Creed but a Life bade 
them "follow." The men who were called were not 
likely to know much about doctrine. Who could, at the 
beginning ? Life can be reared only by life. It is so in 
the family, and must be so in the church. The last 
thing that earnest inquirers care about is a written, 
formal, dogmatic creed. Such a creed, in fact, is simply 
a sign that there has been overbearing dict^ition on one 
hand, or hypocrisy on another. A written creed is in 
the nature of things only an inconvenient convenience. 
The heai*t can never write all that it believes. What 
wonder then if, when a living and glowing love comes 
to read the tabulated doctrines of the church, it should 
complain, hesitate, or rebel ? It has often been asserted 
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that Christ did not set down in^sequential order what i§ 
known in these modem days as a system of divinity. 
The assertion is not only true as a matter of fact, but 
true as an evidence of his Godhead. The divine, the 
immeasurable, the eternal, cannot be formulated. Life 
cannot be systematised. Architecture may, so may 
astronomy, botany, and all other arts and sciences. But 
life is not a science : the soul is not an art. Immediately 
that the scientific line is crossed, the power of systema- 
tising, if not lost, is so crippled and deranged as to be but 
a poor accommodation. Language itself, as partaking of 
the nature of a system, is often felt to be an inconvenience, 
useful for expressing what is uppermost, but nearly power- 
less in the articulation of what is deepest in tl^ie soul. 
Wisely, therefore, Christ wrote nothing, for written 
language is more difficult of interpretation than spoken 
language. The eye, the tone, the smile, help words that 
are spoken ; which is but another way of saying that 
life is the only true interpreter. The moment that the 
grammar and the lexicon are called in, strife begins, and 
logomachy deposes wisdom. A tone would do more 
than all syntax to give the meaning of some doctrines. 
The spoken word is life ; the written word is statuary. 
To have come, therefore, with a written creed in quest of 
signatures would have been a vain errand. The world 
has differed more over the interpretation of its own 
writing than over anything else — so much so that the 
interpretation of writing has become a profession, in 
which the directest contradictions are constantly main- 
tained at the cost of vindictive or credulous clients. 
Parliamentary debates may be ambiguous, but Parlia- 
mentary Acts are incomprehensible. 
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Probably th^ greatest stumbling-block to the extension 
of Christ's influence is scholastic or formulated theology. 
The world is now waiting for a voice crying in the ml- 
demess that men are to be saved not by theology but by 
Christ. The Church must go back to Christ's own living 
and mighty way of talking to craving and aching hearts. 
Men must behold the Lamb, not the controversies which 
have raged about him. Throughout his ministry the 
exaltation of himself was the most conspicuous feature : 
" follow me/' " come unto me," — " he that believeth on 
me," — "he that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me," — this is the personal strain from 
beginning to end, and it is the only strain adapted to the 
capture and redemption of the world. It is often possible 
to understand a man when it is diflScult to understand his 
creed. The author may be less a problem than his book. 
Christ calls men to himself without first setting forth a 
list of points to be accepted'; men go to the doctrine 
through the man, not to the man through the doctrine. 
We dare not ask Christ what he believes, or what we 
ourselves may have to believe at some future time ; we 
have to believe in the Revealer, and then we shall have no 
difl&culty about the revelation. In the first instance we 
go to the Man Christ Jesus, and sit at his feet, waiting, 
wondering, and loving much. We are touched by his 
love, subdued by his tenderness, before we are enriched 
with his doctrine. 

The call of the Church often differs from the call 
of Christ in being a call to theology. In some places in 
modem Christendom it will be found that the Lord's 
table is surrounded by theologians, persons who have 
passed successfully through more or less of a theological 
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examination ; and that many feel themselves excluded 
jfrom the memorial service because though they love Christ 
and could die for him, yet they cannot pronounce the doc- 
trinal shibboleth. What does a newly-quickened heart, 
coming up out of the waters of penitence, and just about 
to move into the wilderness of temptation, know about 
the Trinity in Unity, the federal headship of Adam, 
the philosophy of sacrifice, or the metaphysics of theo- 
logy? Probably nothing. Yet such ignorance is not 
incompatible with young life. Does the infant know the 
mystery of love when it is clasped in the parental breast ? 
Do parents insist that their children shall study agri- 
culture before they eat of the fruits of the earth ? When 
a man declares that he loves Jesus Christ, he has a right 
to eat of the bread and drink of the cup which the Lord 
appointed. Love first, knowledge afterwards : with love 
to begin with, all else will come quietly, " without obser-* 
vation," yet with unspeakable joy. The heart will build 
up a belief as it wants it, and wear it gracefully because 
it is its own. Sling or maU, no matter, provided the 
man be a warrior cool and resolute. The faith which 
Christ seeks is probably not to be found in any one sect ; 
part of it is in all, and when it is collated and arrangedy 
it will be the beat representative of national churchism* 
Uniformity of theological creed is a simple impossibility^ 
and as undesirable as it is impossible. The object is the 
same, yet the views are different ; the foundation is the 
rock, yet each man may adopt his own architectural 
style ; the parents may be the same, yet in stature, form, 
faculty, disposition, the children may be entirely different^ 
The sun brings all manner of flowers out of the earth, 
varying endlessly in hue and jfragrance ; what if the light 
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above the brightness of the sun bring a still more varied 
summer out of the winter-bound heart of man 1 

This view does not diminish the influence of belief. 
It merely points out that the man comes before the 
creed, and that there is a difference of the gravest 
importance between trust in the living Christ and the 
acceptance of a few theological statements about him. 
In the former case there is a full surrender of love, in 
the latter a mere intellectual assent, unaccompanied by- 
moral enthusiasm. The one is necessarily associated 
with passion and demonstration, the other may consist 
with the lowest indifference. 

The manner of the Call was quite consonant with the 
mystery of all that is summed up in the word Christ. 
Its abruptness cannot be overlooked. ITie ages had been 
undergoing a ong and exciting preparation, and by the 
very strain of eager watching and listening had been 
educated to the finest sensibility. Otherwise how can 
the promptness and unstudied grace of the fishermen's 
response be accounted for ? There was no personal inter- 
course, so far as the narrative goes, no collusion, no pre- 
arrangement ; yet at a word the lowly men abandon their 
vocation, and assume a new attitude towards society. 
At once the Abrahamic call is suggested : * here is the 
same abruptness, the same urgency, the same mystery 
of the end. Men of quick ear have heard the same tone 
in the second call as was heai-d in the first, and have 
come to know better what was meant by the bewildering 
statement, '* Before Abraham was, I am." But these 
men were not Abrahams. Though we make their 
acquaintance somewhat abruptly, we do them no injus- 

♦ Ecu HoTMf p. 36» 
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tice in saying that we do not see in them the breadth 
and general vitality of manhood which were so pro- 
minent in the father of the faithful. When we first meet 
Simon and Andrew, they are but names to us ; we have 
had no preparatory hint of the quality of the men, and 
cannot therefore but hesitate before coupling them in the 
same commendation with Abraham. A man with a 
historic reputation is not to be dwarfed into the stature 
of men whose world hardly extended beyond the boats 
in which they spent their unknown lives. We think we 
hear an earlier call than that of Abraham ; this seems to 
be a call of something beautiful out of something rude ; 
and whether or not it does not accord with " Let us 
make man,'^ is a question which ought not to be left 
imconsidered. The material was low and rough ; if out 
of such dust man could be rebuilt, the rebuilder must 
surely be God. Another word on this presently. 

In all revolutionary movements there have been men 
who have heard nothing but " Follow/' and have gone 
bravely forward to what was mystery at first, but what 
became familiar and venerated truth at last Such men 
cannot be accounted for. The common rules have no 
application to them. They are the enigmas of history. 
We have seen them go, and deemed them mad, but in 
the end have been compelled to withdraw the charge 
from them, and fasten it on ourselves. They "saw a 
hand we did not see, and heard a voice we did not hear." 
The prospect before such men has generally been im- 
aUuring, often most disheartening; cloud and storm 
darkening and streaming jfrom the sky, bitter wind 
striking them in the breast, and treacherous bogs lying 
between them and the promised land. Still they heard 
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the "Follow" which was inaudible to duller ears, and 
went forward at the cost of their whole reputation for 
sagacity. What had Simon and Andrew to "follow"? 
Looked at from the common point of view, their decision 
was simple fanaticism. The man who had invited them 
was nameless and powerless, according to conventional 
notions of fame and influence, yet they went with as 
prompt and complete a surrender as if a king had 
ofiered them the riches of a kingdom. It is true that 
the men were called to a higher vocation ; they were to 
be not fishers only, but '' fishers of men ;" yet even this 
promised elevation does not compass the mystery of the 
obedience, for multitudes declined Clirists invitations, 
and unnumbered millions to-day hear his voice, and yet 
practically treat his promises as they would treat so 
many lies. The result of Christ's first call cannot but 
be interesting to all students of his life. What if Simon 
and Andrew had treated his (ippeal with contempt? 
What if James and John had laughed in his face ? What 
if he who conquered the devil had been overmatched by 
men ? The experiment was most perilous for an impostor, 
was impossible to a mere man, and could have been un- 
dertaken by God only. An impostor would have begun 
more warily ; a mere man would have begun at another 
point ; only Grod would have begun where Christ began. 
These little circumstances are gi*eat revelations. 

The persons, then, who were called are not such as 
might have been expected ; yet on examination it will be 
found that they were the only persons who could have 
been called, in harmony with the whole mystery of Jesus 
Chiist. The method of calling men which Christ adopted 
is worth studying, if only to see how statesmanlike, how 
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philosophical, yet, on the face of it, how absurd it was. 
He announces his purpose in one concise sentence : " I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance/' 
This brings us to a wider mean of the term " call " than 
we have in the word " follow ;" yet take the declaration 
as an authoritative exposition of Christ's visit among 
men, and examine it as a method of stating an object, 
and we shall see how profound is the conception of 
human want which it expresses. This is quite a new 
voice on the earth. It had been understood up to this 
time that " sinners " had to be " consumed,'' " destroyed," 
"ashamed," "confounded," "desolate;" their teeth were 
to bo "broken," and their soul was to be "slain." 
Every man was apparently under the impression that he 
praised God in proportion as he cursed the sinner. The 
evangelical prophecies are no exceptions to this rule, for 
they were, of course, one with the spirit of him whom 
they announced. The rule relates to the general spiiit of 
the world, to the tone of government, even government 
as administered by righteous men. Jesus Christ pro- 
pounds the startling doctrine that he had come from 
heaven for the express purpose of calling bad men to him. 
Could any doctrine^ abstractly considered, be more horri- 
fying? We have become accustomed to its repetition, 
until we think nothing of it ; but put the shadow upon 
the dial back eighteen hundred years, and say, how 
should we like to put ourselves side by side in the ' 
public streets with a man who had openly announced 
that his sole business on earth was to hold intercourse 
with bad hearts ? The worse the man, the deeper the 
interest Christ took in him. Polite society was shocked, 
and " righteous " society horror-stricken ; still he held on 
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his way, and still he graciously answered (so graciously 
that one wonders that every heart on hearing it does not 
instantly admit him as its Lord) : " I came not to call 
the righteogs, but sinners to repentance." It was a hard 
errand to come upon, and only the Son of God could 
have undertaken it. What eye that was merely human 
could see the grandeur which was concealed under the 
ruins of humanity ? 

Christ began at the lowest point in society. The 
kingdom which he came to establish was to be an ever- 
lasting kingdom ; and everlasting kingdoms must have 
adequate foundations. Christ recognised the essential 
distinction between men and man^ and this fact gave him 
a reach and power over his work which otherwise would 
have been unattainable. The worst men make the best 
A little nature could not accommodate a legion of devils 
— one man held more than could be held by two thou- 
sand swine. By so much as a man is diabolized may he 
be deified. It was, therefore, a great tribute paid to the 
worth of human nature when Christ spent his life in 
gathering and rebuilding its very ruins. He " came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 

No statesman can afford to omit the common people 
from his calculation. They are the very root and core of 
society. Kings are only the blossomings of the national 
tree. The roof is more dependent upon the foundation 
than the foundation upon the roof. Nearly all, if not 
quite aU, the movements which have changed the think- 
ing, and determined the new courses of the world, have 
been upward, not downward. The great revolutionists 
have generally been cradled in mangers, and gone through 
rough discipline in early life. Civilization is debtor to 

G 
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lowly cradles; and unknown mothers hold a heavy 
account against the world. This is God's plan of uniting 
all classes of the family of man. 

Christ worked in harmony with the spirit gf this plan. 
People that were rejected on every side became his ser- 
vants, and brethren, and friends. Even bad women 
(often so near being the best !) were drawn towards him, 
as if they could get from him " the piece that was lost" 
Some of the most touching scenes in his life relate to 
such women. One of those scenes, if nothing else re- 
mained, is enough to bind the world's heart to him for 
ever. The occasion was one which brought out the cha- 
racteristics of the interlocutors very sharply. A Pharisee 
had asked Christ to break bread with him, and " a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment " — probably all she had in the world — 
" and stood at his ieet behind him, weeping, and began 
to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them 
with the ointment,'' — so near being an angel was this poor 
sinning sister 1 Never was modesty so modest, — stood at 
his/ee^, — stood behind him, — stood behind him weeping: 
only God can interpret the fiill meaning of such tears. 
The cold-eyed Pharisee saw nothing in her but a " sin- 
ner ;" Christ saw a woman ^ flesh and blood of his own 
mother, and his great gentle heart was shaken with 
unutterable pity. The Pharisee saw his opportunity; 
like all little natures, he knew more of logic than of 
philanthropy, and instantly he set up this argument: 
*'This man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
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him, for she is a sinner/^ Men are often the victims of 
their own logic, — always, indeed, when logic leads away 
firom love. The eye that saw the "woman" under the 
"sinner," saw the sneering sceptic under the observing 
but silent host. That eye read the Pharisee through and 
through. "Simon," said Jesus, "I have somewhat to 
say imto thee. There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors ; the one owed five hundred pence, the other 
fifty, and when they had nothing to pay, he firankly 
forgave them both : tell me, therefore, which of them 
wiU love him most ? " Simon liked a case of this kind ; 
it wa3 not above his inteUectual stature, though he little 
knew its moral compass. "I suppose," he answered, 
^* that he to whom he forgave most." The answer was 
right; the appeal was overwhelming. "Simon, seest 
thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet, but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head ; thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since 
the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet ; my 
head with oil thou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore, I say 
unto thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little." The man that spake these words ought 
to be dear to the world's heart for ever 1 The calm tone, 
the beaming eye, the inimitable pathos, all brought to 
bear upon the stony Pharisee, with his paltry notions of 
propriety ! It is truly better to fall into the hands of 
God, than into the hands of men. A case like this does 
more to confirm the Grodhead of Jesus Christ, than can 
be done by a sanhedrim of theologians, armed with the 
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genius and the lore of ages. We have in it all the God 
we need. The Being that saw the woman in the sinner, 
and the sinner in the woman, that penetrated the dis- 
honourable thoughts of the haughty self-idolater, and 
pronounced the contrite woman forgiven, comes before 
the world with claims which God only could sustain. In 
the presence of such an incident, all verbal criticism 
becomes contemptible ; the stormed and grateful heart 
exclaims, Ecce homo ! Ecce Deus ! 

Multiply this simple story by the number of "sin- 
ners " in the world ; let every one of those sinners love 
as much as this poor woman loved, and then say if ever 
king reigned over such an empire as that in which Christ 
would be enthroned ? The bond of union is essentially 
personal. The love of each heiirt is lavished upon him. 
All low motives are expelled by a pure, intense, ever- 
deepening love. In this way, too, we see light streaming 
upon an overshadowing and most appalling mystery, 
viz. the comparative relation of sin to the happiness of 
the universe, when the divine purpose is completed. 
The principle laid down by Christ, is that they who 
have had much forgiven, love much, and that there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons that need no repentance. Who can measure 
that ^'more'^ ? Sin is thus made to have its compensations. 
The twic*,e-bom man shall be a double joy in his Father's 
house. Sin shall not be all loss. Even for sin's sake, heaven 
shall be filled with a sweeter and gladder hallelujah. 

By going to the lowest stratum of human nature Christ 
gave a new idea of the value of man. He built a king- 
dom out of the refuse of society. To compare small 
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things with great, it has been pointed out by Lord 
Macaulay that in an English cathedral there is an 
exquisite stained window which was made by an appren- 
tice out of the pieces, of glass which had been rejected 
by his master, and it was so far superior to every other 
in the church that, according to tradition, the envious 
artist killed himself with vexation. All the builders 
of society had rejected the " sinners," and made the 
painted window of the " righteous." A new builder 
came ; his plan was original, startling, revolutionary ; 
his eye was upon the contemned material ; he made the 
first last and the last first, and the stone which the 
builders rejected, he made the head stone of the comer. 
He always specially cared for the rejected stone. Men 
had always cared for the great, the beautiful, the righ- 
teous ; it was left to Christ to care for sinners. When 
Eumaeus was reproached with having invited a beggar 
to the palace of Ulysses, he did not care formally to 
deny the charge, but met it with scorn, as if the very 
absurdity of the idea was its best refutation — irrtoxov 8' 
ovK aif Ti9 Kokeoc, rpi^ovra % avrdv ; this inquiry showing 
that he did not rank himself with fools. Even the gods 
were attracted by beauty, as in the case of Ganymede — 

^Fairest of mortals ; him the gods on score of beauty crown'd.*' 

The general tone of history was such as to give Christ's 
method an appearance of the most grotesque absurdity ; 
he began where no other worker began ; precedent, the 
terror of secondary men, was against him ; and his con- 
temporaries either pitied or despised, saying with much 
bitter meaning in their tone, " This man receiveth sinners 
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and eateth with them." The unity of the mystery is 
here apparent. He himself, on the one side, began at 
the highest, and on the other, at the lowest, yet the 
Child of the manger came to be King of the world. 
Society is moved by its extremes. Christ showed the 
value of the extreme that from immemorial time had 
been despised. 

It is remarkable that Christ is never said to have 
called a woman to follow him as he called the disciples ; 
and quite as remarkable that, so far as the evidence goes, 
no woman ever spoke a word against him, while many 
women were last at the cross, and earliest at the 
sepulchre. It seems as though he had assumed that 
the womanly side of human nature would not require 
any calling; that the heart of woman would instinc- 
tively welcome him as the solution of all difficulties, 
the sum of aJl charms, the sovereign of fraH and needy 
creatures who have immense capacity of suffering, but 
little satisfaction in the results of mere logic. Christ 
was emphatically, uniquely, the seed of the woman. 
What woman could reject her own son ? Does not every 
woman look with intensely hopeful love upon the son 
of her womb ? He will be her comfort, her song, her 
saviour ; she no longer lives but in him and for him ; 
through him she interprets the future, and for his sake 
takes a kinder view of all mankind. Christ was bom to 
every woman* Men required to be called, women only 
to be attracted. Women had but to see him in order 
to claim him as the fairest among ten thousand, and 
altogether lovely ; to recognise him as the tenderest and 
wisest friend of womanhood. They needed no call. 
The dew waits for no voice to call it to the sun. Few 
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women ever go to Christ through the medium of mere 
doctrine. They live beyond the cold propositional region. 
The dew finds its way up to the sun without knowing 
anything of the laws of motion or the mysteries of light, 
and womanly hearts go up to Christ often knowing little 
of objective theology, yet wise because inspired and 
guided by the love which is the elect interpreter of God. 
God is love, and by her superior capacity of love woman 
is so much nearer God than man can ever be. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that millions of Christians 
even now feel that heaven itself requires the distinctive 
presence of the womanly element, and express the feel- 
ing by addressing Mary as the mother of God. If 
Protestantism were less technical and more human, it 
would hesitate before condemning the feeling which 
dictates this startling appellation. The fact may be that 
GU)d is more human than traditional doctrinism has yet 
dared to conceive. We think of humanity too ex- 
clusively by the flesh. It is to be remembered that 
the body is the lesser portion of man, and that we speak 
rightly of the human miiid as well as the human body. 
It is on the mind side that we approach God, through 
the mind side that we communicate with God, and on 
the mind side that we resemble God. In this sense God 
is more human, or man more divine, than has yet been 
authenticated by the councils of Christendom. God 
is not declared to be power, but he is declared to be 
love ; whoever, therefore, can love most is most like 
God. It is not to the point to argue that men excel 
women in pure intellectual force ; even allowing as 
a conceit what we cannot concede as a fact, it amounts 
to nothing in this case. A lion is stronger, an eagle 
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swifter, than man, yet it is not to be inferred that they 
are nearer God than man is ; but God is love, and near- 
ness to him in soul-quality is a question of love. Nor is 
it to the point that women have fallen into great depths 
of sin; the greater the depth the greater the nature. 
If God himself could sin, all other sinners would be 
forgotten in the darkness of the stupendous apostasy. 

Christ's tender recognition of little children was part 
of his calL Little children are included in the kingdom 
of heaven ; and in this particular, Christ's idea of the 
Church, which must be the true idea, is totally diflferent 
from current ecclesiastical notions. It is now taught 
that children have to be ponverted ; but Christ taught 
that men were to become converted, and to be like 
little children, — a direct inversion of narrow .theological 

• 

churchmanship. It is declared that children are bom 
corrupt, but where is Christ's authority for saying so ? 
Christ said, "Of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
Whatever was of the nature of that kingdom must go 
to Christ. As the founder of a permanent monarchy, 
Christ knew the value of young life. When the blood 
is fresh the enthusiasm is fervid ; and what is a monarch 
if he be not supported by the passionate love of the 
national heart ? Passive allegiance, is a pompous circum- 
locution which signifies death. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



CHRIST REJECTING MEN 



WHEN Christ said he came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance, there must have been 
a strong ironical tone in his pronunciation of the word 
" righteous." Most truly we cannot infer from his re- 
ported words who the righteous were, if there were such. 
Not the Pharisees certainly, as was most impressively 
shown upon one memorable occasion. A Pharisee had 
invited Christ to dinner, and when the guests were ranged 
in order Christ openly said, " Now do ye Pharisees make 
clean the outside of the cup and the platter, but your inward 
part is full of ravening and wickedness ; ye fools, did not 
he that made that which is without, make that which is 
within also ? " This sentence excludes the Pharisees from 
the category of " the righteous." And the Scribes were 
associated with them, for on the same occasion, addressing 
them jointly, he said — " Woe unto you. Scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites ! for ye are as graves which appear not, 
and the men that walk over them are not aware of them." 
This denunciation, which in modern days and Western 
lands would be deemed an unpardonable abuse of hos- 
pitality, could not fail to make a deep impression upon 
the minds of the guests ; this was clear from a singular 
incident One of the lawyers brought the matter to an 
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issue : " Master," said he, " thus sj^eaking thou reproachest 
us also." The answer was probably much clearer and 
fuller than the lawyer expected ; the spirit of judgment 
asserted itself in the boldest manner in Jesus Christ : 
" Woe unto you also, ye lawyers ! for ye lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and yc yourselves touch not 
the burdens with one of your fingers. Woe imto you ! 
for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
fathers killed them. . . . Woe unto you, lawyers 1 for ye 
have taken away the key of knowledge : ye entered not 
in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered.'' 
This exasperating talk produced a most singular effect 
upon the guests. Probably they had never come so 
decidedly in contact with this new spirit of judgment 
before, and as they were all together at the time they felt 
the stimulus of association, and being stung by the 
rebukes of an uncourteous stranger, " they began to urge 
him vehemently, and to provoke him to speak of many 
things : laying wait for him, and seeking to catch 
something out of his mouth, that they might accuse him." 
There is a good deal imderlying all this. They might 
think that they had caught Christ at a disadvantage. 
Was he inflamed with wine ? How could Le who came 
to call men to himself encounter some ol the leading 
classes of society with language so repulsive? They 
could not comprehend this new spirit of judgment which 
had come to hold its assize among men, and in their 
ignorance they sought to drive judgment into indiscrimi- 
nation, and thus deprive it of the moral element They 
foimd nothing on the side of his love, so the himgry 
wolves ran round to the side of his anger, and waited 
savagely for prey. 
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Where, then, were the " righteous *' ? The fact is, that 
a man was truly, not notionally or reputedly, righteous 
just in proportion as he felt himself to be a sinner. 
There is many a paradox in Christ s teaching, and this 
is one of the number. He set forth this doctrine most 
graphically by telling of two men who went up to the 
same temple, at the same hour, for the same purpose. 
One was a conceited self-idolater, appraising himself very 
highly, the other wa^ a self-abased and earnest suppliant, 
who could find no better term for himself than " sinner," 
—no other term so deeply probed his consciousness or 
expressed the tone and spirit of his life. The sequel 
showed that in God's view the " righteous " man was the 
" sinner," and tiie " sinner " the " righteous " man. Such 
sinners were the only men who could really hear Christ ; 
the other were so impenetrably fortressed in their own 
conceit that no caU could be loud enough to be audible 
above the thunder of their self-applause. Their sin was 
self-involution and self-satisfaction. They were their 
own Alpha and Omega. There was no way of moving 
them but by calling other men away from them. They 
must be isolated until they felt their position, and raised 
the signal of distress. Christianity thus became in- 
directly a most powerful appeal to the very men whom 
it had apparently left in all the paltry splendour of 
an artificial righteousness. By calling other men from 
them and leaving them utterly alone, their very selfish- 
ness became intolerable, and through the mere stress of 
circumstances they were driven to inquiry and con- 
sideration. Extremes are their own cure. 

On another occasion Christ took an effectual method 
of showing who the righteous were. A number of 
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hollow-hearted men, who mistook an interest in criminal 
statistics for philanthropy, as all hollow-hearted men are 
prone to do, brought an unhappy woman before him to 
be judged. They had witnessed many displays of the 
new spirit of judgment in various directions, but here 
was a case which would test the moral quality of that 
spirit. With infinite delicacy he said, "Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone." This was not only a 
new spirit of judgment, but a new spirit of administra- 
tion. The guardians of virtue were henceforth to be 
virtuous. Judgment was henceforth not to be learned 
from a statute-book, but from the inspired heart. Penalty 
was to be an outburst of moral indignation. Without 
repealing the Mosaic law, or interfering with criminal 
prosecutions, he threw the inquirers upon a principle 
which carried its own justification. The answer fell 
upon them like the fires of judgment, and man by man 
they slunk from the place, until the sinner and the 
Saviour were left alone. The difference between the 
woman and the prosecutors was that her sin was knowTi 
and theirs was hidden, but the new spirit of judgment 
showed that concealment was henceforth an impossibility. 
The Saviour gave the " sinner " another chance of life ; 
he called her to himself by kindling a new hope in her 
despairing heart. A new hope is equivalent to a new 
birth. 

The " sinners " alone, we have said, could hear the call 
of Christ This is true in civilization as well as in 
religion. Whoever has a new idea to propose will find 
no disposition to listen to it on the part of those who 
are satisfied with the old ideas or taken up with their 
own notions. He must seek prepared men, and deliver 
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his call to them. They arc conscious of a want ; they 
ai'e dissatisfied with the past ; they look yearningly and 
wonderingly towards the future. Christ came with the 
cry of repentance ; a cry which by its very nature 
divided society and developed strong feeling on both 
sides. The cry '' Repent " was a call to change the very 
springs of life. It implied — indeed it expressed — a heavy 
charge against society. It simply meant — You are 
wrong — wrong in heart, wrong in life— and you must 
change if you would enter the kingdom which is at 
hand. Such a call of necessity set men thinking as 
they had never thought before. It put men on the 
defensive. It did not give them an opportunity of 
saying guilty or not guilty, but assumed the guilt and 
demanded penitence. Instantly the " righteous " set 
themselves against it. Tliey massed themselves as an 
army, and obstinately contested the revolutionary idea. 
Hardly any other cry could have produced such an eflFect 
upon them ; it was intended to work self-conviction, but 
failing in this it necessarily consolidated the moral con- 
servatism of the imbelievers. It was to be expected that 
a great division would follow the cry, and that henceforth 
a marked line would show the space occupied by those 
" which trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
despised others." The call of Christ was the instrument 
of election, pointing out those upon whom it could 
produce the intended eflFect All calls to other life, 
good or bad, have in them of necessity an eflFective 
principle, simply because they separate and classify men. 
Christ acted in this matter precisely as sensible men act 
under similar conditions ; they turn from those who do 
not want them, and work with those who appreciate their 
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purpose. The nature of the call detennines the nature 
of the society that will be summoned by it. Christ 
uttered a call which plainly said that men needed to 
change their course, and it was natural that such men 
alone should draw around him, that they might learn all 
that he meant with reference to their future. To any 
man conscious of want, or sin, or ignorance, the call to 
repentance is the very call most suited to him. Instead 
of throwing him into despair it gives him hope ; it 
shows that an opportunity is still left, and that one man 
at least is willing to point out how that opportunity 
may be turned to advantage. The call of Jesus Christ 
means that no man need sit shivering upon the ruin 
he has wrought, but that he may arise and rebuild and 
enter into rest 

Imagine the eflfcct of a contrary cry. Instead of 
"Repent," say "Be satisfied." Sides would then have 
changed. The men who were consciously wrong, or 
who had dreamed of a brighter day, could not have 
accepted the words as expressing a right direction, but 
the righteous would have pronounced the speaker an 
" excellent Daniel" The caU to repent brought to the 
speaker exactly what he wanted, — ^the most susceptible, 
self-distrustful, and unsophisticated men of the time. 
When any of the so-called "righteous" did hear his 
words, and were disposed to inquire the terms of fellow- 
ship with him, Christ was invariably severe in stating 
the conditions. He did not by any means give them a 
cordial welcome. By any ordinary reformer they would 
have been considered invaluable acquisitions; having 
education, money, influence, and all those advantages 
which usually give a new idea a bold and commanding 
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aspect. By Jesus Chiist they were regarded in no such 
light. He knew that they were but so many flattering 
varieties of a man's self^ and by so much as self was 
uppermost was a man unfit for the kingdom of heaven. 
Consequently he was so cautious as to be almost stem, 
so exacting as to be almost oppressive. So, at least, 
it must have appeared to the righteous, as they saw the 
" gate " narrowing as they approached it, and heard his 
voice in its most incisive tone saying, "Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way." So strait was the gate 
that no man could take any appendices with him ; all 
decorative matter was to be left outside ; only the man, 
without background or surrounding, could be admitted. 
One conspicuous example will occur to all who have read 
the life. A very " rightepus " young man came to him 
with an eager inquiry : the young man made out that he 
was nothing less than an embodiment of the Decalogue, — 
he had gathered the very elements of his life on the rough 
and quaking slopes of SinaL Surely Christ could not 
resist this modem edition of the Ten Commandments. 
They were written on tables of stone, but here was a 
table of flesh. Christ was actually more severe with this 
young man — required more of him than he required of 
the publican, the adulteress, and the thief. Why not ? 
TaU men can reach higher than short men. Others brought 
nothing but sin, this man brought the Decalogue without 
(as he imagined) a wrinkle or a stain. What wonder, 
then, seeing that strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way, that Christ should answer, " Gro and sell all that 
thou hast, and give it unto the poor, and follow me " ? 
The man had grown prosperous, with all his command- 
ment-keeping, and now he required to be pulled sharply 
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up on the siclc^ of his wealth to see whether the com- 
mandments or the money had the greater hold upon 
him. There was no other method of meeting the case. 
The fortress of self must be stormed. Every prop must 
be struck down, every link broken, or he must remain 
outside the strait gate. The young man knew not that 
the gates to all great kingdoms are strait, and that the 
ways are narrow ; he had thought much of the king- 
dom, but nothing of the way. This instance certainly 
shows that Christ did not care to give merely numerical 
strength to his cause. With him, as with all true cal- 
culators, the question was not one of numbers but of 
hearts. One heart under the inspiration of love was 
of immeasurably greater value than any number governed 
by the shifting policy of the hour. The / am^ not the 
/ havCy was Christ's standard of valuation. How, then, 
could any man who had " great possessions " reconcile 
himself to settlement in Christ's society ? The thing was 
impossible. The outside was greater than the inside, 
so a catastrophe was inevitable. Manifestly the young 
man could not move through riches to Christ, though 
many a man has moved through Christ to riches. 
There is nothing in Christ to prevent a man having 
** a hundredfold more in the present life," but much in 
the present life to hinder a man having Christ. To-day 
this fact is illustrated on an extended scale ; most of the 
rich men who are now in Christ's society came to him 
when they were poor. It is diflScult, from so narrow an 
observation as one individual is able to make, to pro- 
nounce definitely upon the subject, but the peril of 
censoriousness may be escaped by merely putting a 
question, — How many men having great possessions pass 
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the strait gate set before the kingdom of heaven ? Does 
the spiritual or the material exercise the keener influence 
upon such men ? Is the expression " How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
with or without application to the men of to-day? 
There is nothing in the constitution of the Christian 
kingdom to prevent a man becoming rich, but there is 
much in wealth to keep a man from thinking seriously 
about the Christian kingdom. It alters a man's whole 
relation to wealth, taking away the idea of mastery, and 
substituting the idea of stewardship, displacing the 
notion of carnal security by the spirit of Christ-like 
bounty. This kingdom necessarily casts out all other 
masteries, declaring to all men as they seek admission, 
" Ye cannot serve God and mammon.*' In Christ's day, 
too, expensive organizations within the church were 
unknown. Christ wanted no advances made on behalf 
of his " cause ; " he had no long accounts to be audited, 
no begging-books to distribute, no high-priced pews to 
let ; as long as there was a Father in heaven nourishing 
the lily and keeping the bird upon its wing, why should 
he fear about storehouse or barn \ He viewed all human 
necessity in the light of God's immediate Fatherly good- 
ness, so that every want became as a holy place where 
the Father met the dependent child. Money, as a regu- 
lative power in Christ's society, was not known. Christ 
had no institutionalism to support. In his day men 
gave themselves, not a guinea, when an appeal was made. 
Love had not then found out that it could buy itself oflF 
for an annual subscription ; it was mad enough to toil 
and sufier in the veiy heat of the day. Only spiritual 
insolvents think of compounding with God for a guinea 

H 
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when they owe him their whole life. When Echep61us 
bought himself oflF from the war by giving Agamemnon 
a mare, probably Agamemnon made a good bargain, 
for a mare might be more useful at Troy than a rich and 
heartless poltroon ; but proxies should not be allowed 
in the spiritual war. In the " brave days " of the first 
disciples, things did not shape themselves as they do 
now. 

*' Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the state. 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were furly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Christians were like brothers, 
In the brave days of old." 

In giving the young man this view of money, Christ 
sent him away " very sorrowful." This was not without 
peril to the new government. The young man, in trying 
to reconcile himself to himself, would have a narrow 
escape from underrating the zeal of those who had 
fallen in with such apparently extravagant notions ; and 
as no man in a low moral condition finds it easy to 
forgive one who has shown him that he is not so good as 
he supposed himself to be, the young man might seek to 
exalt Moses at the expense of Christ. It was necessary 
that Christ should accept all such risks. He could not 
build with woo*d, hay, and stubble, as he was erecting 
a kingdom which was to be tried with fire. Thus a 
universal call came to have special bearings, according to 
special circumstances, and out of this fact rejected men 
begaii to weave the grossest doctrinal slanders respecting 
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the partiality of Jesus Christ — slanders from which his 
name is stiU suffering. 

This was natural. Rejected men felt themselves called 
upon to set up a theory of rejection, and the last thing 
which that theory would admit would be error on the 
part of the individual himself. Take the case of the 
young rich man : as he retired from Christ he could 
hardly escape the tortures of the most penetrating and 
solemn reflection. "I have been practically rejected," he 
might say ; " what can be the reason ? From my youth 
my conduct has been irreproachable; I have kept the 
law, and to-day I can defy public criticism; yet this 
man refuses me admission into his society except upon 
"extreme and indeed impracticable conditions : he must 
be mad or insincere ; the fault is with him, not with 
me." The man's mind was started on a course of specu- 
lation, and all the probabilities are that his speculation 
could take no very favourable turn in regard to Christ 
He would have his own way of representing the case to 
his friends and companions, so that, while Christ was 
calling men to himself in one direction, the young man 
would be at the head of a counter-movement in another. 
His representations would acquire strength from his 
well-known morality, and from the fact that he had 
personally sought admission into Christ's kingdom. In 
this way the Christian idea has been impeded by mis- 
understanding and unworthy men. 

Christ had different methods of calling men — ^always, 
however, making the gate straiter and straiter as he was 
approached by the " righteous." To the yoimg man just 
spoken of he made the gate very strait on the side of pro- 
perty ; to a certain lawyer he made it strait on the side 

h2 
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of the two great commandments ; and when Nicodemus 
came to him, he made it almost impassably strait by- 
saying, " Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." He seems to have given three different 
answers to the same question, while in reality he was 
but varying the answer according to the circumstances 
of the inquirer. Take the case of Nicodemus : to have 
said to him, " Go sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor," would not have met the mood of the Rabbi's soul. 
Probably he could have accepted this condition of en- 
trance without reducing the amount of self which was in 
him ; his property might be small, or he might hold it 
with a careless hand, so that its surrender would not 
have made any drain upon his self-importance. So also 
to have said to the rich young man, *' Ye must be bom 
again," would have bewildered a youth who knew little 
or nothing of such deep expressions ; he must be moved 
from the side of his property. The master in Israel must 
be met in his own sphere, and talked to in his own lan- 
guage ; the worldling must be met in the midst of his 
estates, and talked to in the language of the market-place. ' 
The conclusion will be the same in both cases. Nico- 
demus, when bom again, will be willing to sell all that 
he has, and the young man, when he has sold all his 
property, will be .bom again. This circumstance shows 
the necessity of discrimination in preaching the Gospel. 
Christ addressed men in diflFerent ways ; the Church has 
a few stereotyped directions for all. How many of the 
Evangelical preachers in England dare tell a rich young 
man that he must sell and distribute all his property as 
the condition of his entrance into etemal life ? The man 
who did so would be marked as a legalist, though he 
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would be a most Christ-like preacher. There are some 
who aspire to be more orthodox than Christ himself; 
who, by insisting upon one set of technicalities, throw 
many inquirers into despair, and clothe many a plain 
truth with mystery. 

Take the matter of being " born again : '' Christ did 
not use such words to the common multitude, but spe- 
cially to "a master in Israel/' He never used them 
again, so far as we can learn from the narrative ; yet, 
because he used them in such an exceptional case, thou- 
sands of preachers perplex promiscuous congregations 
with them every Sunday. To a master in Israel they 
were precisely adapted, yet it does not follow that a 
direction giveli to a learned man in a private interview 
is to be proclaimed to the common multitude. Nicodemus 
was accustomed to metaphysical inquiry; his faculties 
were trained to ajialysis ; and though he might start at 
this profoundly spiritual answer given by a man whom 
he had distinctively kno.wn as a mighty worker, yet he 
could meditate upon it as in harmony with the genius 
and bent of his whole intellectual life. That life it im- 
mediately assailed — not the man's character, but the man's 
mental habitudes and moral purposes. His inner life 
must start from a new point ; so radical a change must 
he undergo, that no figure can so expressively denote it 
as a new hirth. 

This reference to regeneration opens the question of 
original sin. Many inquirers find it difficult to believe 
themselves innately bad, simply because they have been 
told that such a belief is required of them. No man 
taught the doctrine of original sin, commonly so called, 
so impressively as Jesus Christ, and yet he never men- 
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tioned it! His whole scheme was founded upon the 
assumption that men were wrong. Every call to a new 
point, every frown upon sin, every encouragement of 
well-doing, meant that society needed regeneration. 
Men may come upon the doctrine of original depravity 
in one of two diflFerent ways ; for example, they may 
come upon it as a dogma in theology. The first thing 
that some theologians do is to abuse human nature, to 
describe it as being covered with wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores, and as deserving nothing but eternal 
burning. Human nature resists this as a slander : it 
says, " No ; I have good impulses, upward desires, gene- 
rous emotions towards my fellow-creatures ; I resent your 
theological calumnies.'' So much for the first method of 
approaching the doctrine. The second is totally unlike 
it. A man, for example, heartily accepts Jesus Christ, 
studies him with most passionate devotion, and grows 
daily more like him in all purity, gentleness, and self- 
oblivion. From this altitude he looks back upon his 
former self ; he compares the human nature with which 
he started, with the human nature he has attained, and 
involuntarily, by the sheer necessity of the contrast, he 
says^ ** I was bom in sin and shapen in iniquity." This 
conclusion he comes to, not by dogmatic teaching, but by 
dogmatic experience ; what he never could have under- 
stood as an opinion he realizes as a fact 

Suppose a tree to be conscious, and let it illustrate 
what is meant by growing into a right understanding of 
this hard doctrine. Tell the tree in April that it is bare 
and ungainly in appearance ; very barren and naked alto- 
gether. The tree says, " Nay : I am rooted in the earth ; 
my branches are strong ; I live in the light ; I drink the 
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dew ; and I am beautiful ; the winds rock me, and many 
a bird twitters on my boughs." This is its April creed, 
Gro to the same tree after it has had a summer's expe- 
rience; it has felt the quickening penetration of the 
solar fire, quenched its thirst in summer showers, felt 
the sap circulating through its veins ; the leaves have 
come out on branch and twig, the blossoms have blushed 
and bloomed through long days of light ; fruit has been 
formed, and mellowed into maturity. Now hear the 
tree ! " I am not what I was in April ; my very identity 
seems to be changed ; when men called me bare and 
rugged I did not believe them a few months ago ; now I 
see what they meant — their verdict was soimd : I thought 
the April light very beautiful, but it is nothing to the 
blazing splendour of the later months ; I liked the twitter 
of the spring birds, but it is poor compared with the 
song of those that came in June : I feel as if I had been 
bom again." The parable is broad enough to cover this 
bewildering, and at times horrifying, doctrine of heredi- 
tary depmvity. Men cannot be in April what they will 
be in September. Each year says to growing hearts, "I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now." In old age men may accept the rejected 
doctrines of their youth. Experience brings us round 
many a rugged hill, and gives us better views of con- 
demned, because misunderstood, opinions. Tlie point 
to be observed by all teachers of Jesus Christ's doc- 
trine is, that it is unnecessar}'' to force recondite 
theological dogmas upon those who <approach the king- 
dom of heaven. Let them enter the kingdom on the 
sole ground of their love to the King, and their sub- 
sequent life may be 'devoted to doctrinal study. Jesus 
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Christ was constantly correcting the errors of his 
inunediate followers, yet they were his followers, not- 
withstanding their errors. Where love is ardent, 
knowledge will be attained by experience. 

We have thus seen Christ calling men and Christ 
rejecting men. This discrimination gives a hint of the 
quality of the society which he aims to establish. Can 
he keep those whom he has called f 
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XT' OR what purpose did Christ call men ? Were they 
-■" to be his body-guard during his presence upon 
earth, and to be disbanded after his ascension ? or were 
they to be confederated into a perpetual memorial of 
his earthly mission ? This brings us to an analysis of 
the ecclesiastical idea. 

The men who obeyed the call were classified under a 
special and most sacred designation. They were first 
known as " My disciples ;" long afterwards " believers/' 
"saints," "Christians" became synonymous and inter- 
changeable terms, the whole of them being frequently 
expressed by one word, — church. This was a confedera- 
tion of hearts, founded on a purely moral basis, subsisting 
continually upon a deep love for the Christ who had 
called them to his fellowship. The root idea of the 
church is that of a particular relation of man to man, 
originated by a common relation to Jesus Christ. When 
men are ardently attached to their native country, they 
are related to one another as compatriots, though they 
may differ upon every question in political science. It 
is the same in the church ; attachment to Jesus Christ 
is everything ; the widest differences upon theology may 
exist, but no doctrinal heresy can break up the vital and 
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eternal union of souk which is brought about by an 
all-absorbing love for Jesus Christ. 

It may appear that faith is an almost insignificant 
condition of membership iix Christ's kingdom. Not so, 
however, when the matter is carefully considered. The 
word "belief" is not simple, but compound, — a term 
most inclusive and exacting. Popularly understood, 
" belief" is supposed to denote an act of the mind in 
relation to statements which may be laid before it : as, 
for example, a man believes that Milton wrote " Paradise 
Lost," that Columbus discovered America, or that a ship 
will leave Britain for Africa upon a given day. But 
such a belief may amount to nothing more than that the 
man does not disbeliei^e these statements ; or if it mean 
that he has examined the evidence for himself, yet not 
one of the statements may touch his deepest nature : it 
would give him no concern to know that Milton wrote 
the " Iliad," and that Homer wrote " Paradise Lost," or 
that the ship in question is not going to Africa, but to 
Asia. The man cannot be said to " believe," in any deep 
and true sense of that term. Belief means more than 
any act of the mere understanding can ever mean. Re- 
ligion is not so much an appeal to the intellectual as to 
the moral nature ; this is true of all religions, but pre- 
eminently characteristic of Christianity. The intellectual 
is to be affected through the moral ; the mind is not to 
lie dormant, it is to be brought into the most active 
service ; but the law is, '* Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy .... mind." Lovirig with the mind 
is the idea ; the very intellect is to be turned into an 
organ of affection, logic itself to be a-glow with moral 
fire; it is not, Thou shalt believe with thy mind, but, Thou 
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Bhalt love with thy mind : " with the lieart man believeth 
unto righteousness/* Belief thus becomes more than an 
assent to a set of notions. It carries with it the whole 
man, dominating over his entire course ; in fact, it is more 
even than this — it is life itself. Whatever a man lives 
for is his faith. Without faith it is impossible to please 
God. What then ? Is this extraordinary ? It is one of 
the veriest conmionplaces in life ! Without faith it is 
'as impossible to please man as to please God. Give 
any man to imderstand that he has lost the faith of his 
compeers, and he will realize the most complete humilia- 
tion and impoverishment. In this vital sense the belief 
of man is challenged by Jesus Christ : out of it is to 
come the whole purpose and strength of life. Christ is 
to absorb affection, and his will is to be, not the ar})i- 
trary, but the heart-elected Master everywhere. A man 
may believe that a house has been robbed, but his belief 
is altogether a deeper reality when he is given to under- 
stand that the house which has been robbed is his own. 
That which was merely a piece of information lodged in 
the mind becomes a compeUing and ruling power in the 
life. So a man may say of Jesus Christ, " I believe 
he lived, died, and rose again," and may yet know 
nothing of the ruling force of these events in his heart. 
The facts have not become truths to him ; they are out- 
side realities, not internal and undisputed sovereignties. 
When he lives by them, he believes them; when he 
believes them, he lives by them ; when belief and life are 
synonymous terms, the man is a member of the church 
of Christ — his name is written in heaven. He may hold 
the most extraordinary conclusions in speculative theo- 
logy, but he cannot be unchurched by metaphysics. 
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Where the love is right, the notion is of small conse- 
quence. A man may keep his whole self and accept all 
technicalities in theology, but a man cannot love without 
giving up himself. He must either " sell all he has and 
give it to the poor," or he must be " born again '' into a 
new spirit in which there shall be no self, and then he is 
in the kingdom of Christ. 

This shows the inclusiveness of the church. The sect 
can hold but a few, the church may comprehend all. 
Christ established no sect ; he founded a church. To be 
a Christian, it is not necessary to be a theologian ; nor is 
it necessary to choose a sectarian appellation ; nothing is 
necessary but perfect love of the " Beloved Son." It is 
with Christianity as with patriotism, to recur to an illus- 
tration : love of country is independent of love of party ; 
a patriot might die for his sovereign without knowing 
the subtle degrees of loyalty which are indicated by 
party nomenclature. Entrance into the church is a 
transaction between Jesus Christ and the individual 
heart ; whoever has given his love to God's Son is a 
member of the church : whether, for the sake of con- 
venience, or for purposes of evangelization, he may join 
a sect, it is for him to consider, but most assuredly he is 
in Christ's chm-ch, by the indefeasible and all-compre- 
hending right of love. The immortality of love is the 
immortality of the church. The small mud huts of 
bigotry will be submerged by the mighty cataclysm of 
human progress, but the church founded upon a rock 
will remain above the floods. Love is the security of 
the church. 

. Horror at what is called heresy may be accounted 
for on natural grounds. It is natural to venerate the 
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ancient ; it is natural, too, for the timid to dread what 
is speculative or experimental. Men hesitate before 
cutting down a bridge which bears the footprints of 
many generations, though a better bridge may be erected; 
Man cjmnot easily shake off the associations of time, nor 
is it desirable that he should. The know^n has certain 
advantages over the unknown. In business, in politics, 
in medicine, in goverment, and most of the concerns of 
common life, the same regard for the past prevails. 
Changes, it is thought, always involve more or less of 
risk ; and though results may be right, processes may be 
hazardous and difficult. But by the noble boldness of 
many recent inquirers, even change itself is emiched 
with hallowed and inspiring associations. The heretics 
in civilization, not to speak of theology, have done most 
for the world. Timid men cringed, and selfish men de- 
nounced, when the heretics struck openly at the old 
methods of doing things. They dreaded changes as 
men might dread floods which carry destruction every- 
where : 

" Expatiata runt per apertos flumina campos ; 
Cunique satis arbusta simiil, pecudesque, virosque, 
Tectaque, cumque suis rapiimt penetralia sacris." 

Such swollen rivers as Ovid describes have been greatly 
dreaded in the church, as if no promise lay around that 
church as a perpetual defence. Poor buttresses can be 
made of paper ; but who can stonn the fortresses of 
love ? It is forgotten, besides, how great a guarantee of 
security has been provided by Christ in the condition 
requiring discipleship to be attested by the most practical 
service. Jesus Christ and his disciples w^ere not a band 
of contemplative philosophers perambulating in' the cold 
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grandeur of isolation from all the rough world, in some 
charmed Lyceum ; they threaded their enlightening and 
healing way through the thronging multitudes; and daily 
were the disciples shown that love and work were the 
hemispheres of the Christian life. Love was not a mere 
sentiment, a self-considering and self-satisfying passion, 
but the spring of an inclusive and intensely practical 
philanthropy. Christ drilled his disciples in a reverent 
and generous regard for the human body. He told them 
to divide their small stock of provisions in the desert 
place with the five thousand strangers, and when he 
sketched the proceediags of the great judicial day he 
sent men to heaven or to hell according as they hiid 
been philanthropic or misanthropic towards himself as 
atomised by the least of his brethren. He asked no 
man what he believed, but told every man how much he 
had done to mitigate the suflferings of good men, or 
what oppoi-tunities of such mitigation had been neglected. 
Philanthropy was made the test of love towards God, 
for who can love God without loving his brother also ? 
This ts a valuable, and not less so because incidental, 
illustration of the inseparableness of the two great com- 
mandments of the law, — Love God and love thy neigh- 
bour. The love of man comes from love of God^ and 
in the judgment love of God will be tried by love of 
man. The apostle John, who is generally supposed to 
have been incomparably amiable, said plainly; that if 
any man says he loves God, and yet hates his brother, 
he is a liar ; and no liar shall enter the church : he may 
creep into the sect, but shall have his portion in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone. The true 
church-member can never become a heretic in any bad 
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sense of the term: his love towards Grod and his love 
towards man keep him perfectly balanced ; he has no time 
to go astray, as well as no will. The priest and the 
Levite will probably be excommunicated, but the philan- 
thropist is too busy with wounded and dying humanity 
to be in any danger from theological riddles and meta- 
physical enigmas. From his continuaUy widening ob- 
servation of human nature, he may be induced to ignore 
some of the faded nostrums of traditional quackery, but 
his heart will be soimd and his faith strong. Seeing far 
into man, he will see far into God, and by loving his 
brother he will love his Maker more. Christ seldom 
made inquiry into the opinions of his disciples, but 
he never failed to keep them up to a large-hearted 
practice. When he did inquire into their opinions, 
it was always to know how they stood in relation to 
himself ; and just in proportion as the disciples saw God 
in him, did he corroborate their judgment by pro- 
nouncing it a divine revelation. The education of the 
philanthropic element in his church-members was Christ's 
main concern. We do not know that he ever so much as 
named Adam and Eve, or that he drew any subtle dis- 
tinctions, or laid down any precise definitions in reference 
to supralapsai-ianism or prcvenient grace; but we do 
know that he drew up such a list of guests as probably 
never assembled at any board before his time ; that he 
commended the poor, the halt, the maimed, the blind, 
to the special cai-e of his members ; that, with the 
most practical sarcasm, he measured the rich man by 
his clothes and his dinner ("clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day"), and sent the 
angels to carry the beggar to Abraham s bosom. Christ's 
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philanthropy never failed, it never yellowed, or drooped 
as if winter were approaching. He was the divine 
teacher of philanthropy ; by which is meant not official 
intermeddling about poor-rates, prison-ventilation, and 
workhouse discipline, but simple, hearty, brotherly love 
of man as man, in all zones and all ages. As such a 
teacher, Christ taught the doctrine of the Fall more 
fully than if he had discussed it in daily discourses 
upon the garden of Eden. He never said. Lift a man 
up, without recognising the Fall ; he never expatiated 
upon " the lost " without going back to early events ; 
he said nothing about the Adamic apostasy, but spent 
every moment of his life in seeking to reclaim apostates. 
This was the wisdom which cometh down from above. 

Two settled and unchangeable principles thus come up 
as including the idea of the church — love to Clirist and 
love to man. Whoever has experienced this love is in 
Christ's kingdom a living member ; he hath eternal life. 
This dual love is another illustration of the dual life of 
Christ As that life was divine and human, the life of 
his members is divine and human also; it is not only 
purity of heart which sees God, but it is mercy which 
pities men — not only poverty of spirit which claims the 
kingdom of heaven, but meekness which inherits the 
earth — not only the mourning which is followed by rest 
in the soul, but peacemaking which reconciles opposing 
hearts ; it is dual as Christ was dual — weak enough to 
be bruised on the cross, strong enough to throw oflf the 
bondage of the grave. 

That men who know the power of this love should 
seek each other s fellowship is not merely natural, but 
necessary. A common faith and a common philanthropy 
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bring them into visible union ; mark them off from all 
other men, giving them a lustre which makes them the 
light of the world, a pungency which makes them as the 
salt of the earth, an elevation best represented by " a 
city set on a hill." Their visible union causes them to 
be known as '* the church," in an inferior sense to that 
already named, and those whom they have left are known 
as " the world/' Speaking of his disciples in one of his 
prayers, Christ specially marks this distinction : " They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world ; " — in 
it, yet above it — in the form of servants, yet in the spirit 
of mastery. In early days the disciples were known to 
one another by endearing terms which our materialistic 
civilization can hardly use without a significant hesita- 
tion ; they were " saints," ** brethren," " servants of Jesus 
Christ," " beloved in the Lord ; " they were called a 
"royal priesthood," a "peculiar people," " temples of the 
Holy Ghost." What wonder, then, if visible union should 
be a necessity? On lower conditions men enter into 
organization ; artists unite ; merchants " do congregate ; '* 
philosophers shut out the common people ; bankers have 
their guilds ; lawyers their inns ; and savaiis their esoteric 
circles. Why should men with a common faith and a 
common philanthropy remain apart ? When we have 
been in a foreign country, imable to speak the language, 
ignorant of all the customs, and have incidentally heard 
a fellow-traveller speak in our own tongue, has not the 
surprised and thankful heart almost compelled us to 
claim acquaintance on the common groimd of nationality, 
or identity of speech ? Some such feeling as this must 
have been largely experienced by the first adherents of 
Christ ; an accent might discover them, an allusion might 

I 
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bring them into mutual embrace. If such unusual con- 
ditions do not now elicit such wann demonstration, is it 
to our credit if the deep emotion of genuine brotherly 
afiFection has subsided ? 

The church thus resting upon a basis so easily com- 
prehensible, it may be interesting to inquire why all who 
are avowedly ruled by the same faith and philanthropy do 
not meet as one church, without distinction or diflFerence 
of any kind whatever ? As the conditions and creden- 
tials of membership are so simple, why should there be 
anything sectarian amongst Christian men ? This inquiry 
throws us back, not upon Christ, but upon human 
nature : in human nature there are endless varieties of 
temperament, capacity, culture, susceptibility, and rela- 
tionship. Besides this, two things are to be taken into 
consideration : first, that upon the two fundamental prin- 
ciples the church can never be divided, for by the denial 
of either it loses status, it ceases to be a church ; and 
second, that since Christ's day we have had the Epistles, 
which discuss some theological points and enter into 
various details, on the interpretation of which readers 
may fairly diflfer. Men are not saved by interpretations 
of apostolic epistles. They have the common organs of 
criticism at hand, and are responsible for their right use. 
A number of men may gather around each verse in each 
epistle, and found as many sects as there arc verses, and 
yet the church may be an unbroken whole. The grandeur 
of Christ's work is seen in that it descends below all 
possibility of difference or breach. The differences occa- 
sioning denominationalism are but as the variously formed 
members of ffie body, while the church is as united and 
vital as the heart. 
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No doubt the Epistles have considerably divided men 
upon various points ; still the church is so much richer by 
the possession of these letters, so full of mixed experience 
and so fervent with the passion of an absorbing love. It 
is certainly better to have them than to be without them, 
though they do furnish a wide ground of controversy. 
It is impossible but that Peter and Paul, James and John, 
should write many things as coming immediately from 
the lips of the Lord, and that, according to their various 
constitutions of mind, they should present doctrines in 
more or less of a characteristic manner. If the writers 
had different methods, how can the readers fail to receive 
different impressions ? The only teacher who can expect 
to preside over a united school is Euclid, but even Euclid 
would soon find that, if there were two methods of draw- 
ing a straight line, his school would be broken up into 
parties. A question may be said to be truly great in 
proportion as it admits of multitudinous variations of 
opinion and expression, yet binds men by a mastery at 
once irresistible and beneficent. They differ about it, yet 
they love it ; they fight with one another about it, and 
yet unite against any man who would injure it. Little 
questions cannot permanently divide mankind; great 
questions will always divide men, yet always imite them 
at some point. Men would hardly fight about the best 
method of going up a ladder, but a himdred battles have 
been fought on the best method of training a child. So 
all through life : the deeper the question, the deeper the 
opposition ; men who would only laugh at a magician 
might crucify a Christ. 

On the whole it may be doubted whether differences, 
properly argued, are not of advantage to religious pro- 

I 2 
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gress. Now and again somewhat violent attempts are 
made to bring about visible unity in the Christian de- 
nominations, but they do more harm than good by calling 
attention to diflFerences which are not vital, and giving 
what ought to be held quite secondary a factitious impor- 
tance. All strained efforts after denominational unity are 
by their very nature bad. Unity must come, not through 
schemes, but through vitality, and it would be well if the 
most zealous charity would cease from its favourite pas- 
time of setting traps for the capture of denominationalists. 
What is denominationalism but an inconvenient con- 
venience ? Rise or fall, it does not affect the church as 
we have ventured now to define it. It meets the tem- 
porary peculiarities of human nature ; and if *it be 
reproduced in a higher form as principalities, thrones, 
and dominions in the world to come, that will not alter 
its relation to the sublime embodiment of triumphant 
Sorrow sitting in the midst of the throne. As men reside in 
different houses and are yet inhabitants of the same city, 
so Christians may worship imder different denominational 
politics and forms, and yet love the same Saviour. It 
would be as reasonable to reduce all soldiers to the 
same stature in order to present a commanding front of 
patriotism, as to bring all denominations imder one polity 
to exemplify Christian unity. The world is educated by 
opposition, and it is more than doubtful whether such a 
world as it is could be educated in any other way. Men 
may be " provoked '' even " to love and good works.'' 

Union will be best attested by charity — ^not charity in 
any low sense, but charity as a phase of justice ; not the 
charity that condescends, but the charity which concedes 
on equal terms. Wherever infallibility is claimed, the 
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possibility of union is a blank ; where liberty is conceded, 
union is already a fact. Christ is in all denominations 
where he is loved. The Romanist feels that he needs 
the crucifix, the penance, the Virgin Mother, the inter- 
mediate fire : let him have them ; he will be saved, not 
by the alloy, but by the fine gold. The Protestant ofiers 
a less ornate worship : let him do so ; he will be heard, 
not for his sternness, but for his sincerity. The Trini- 
tarian firmly holds the doctrine of the triune Godhead, 
and the reverent Unitarian (not the scoflBng Socinian) 
feels that if he has finished with Ecce Homo instead 
of with JEcce DeuSy he will ultimately be led by gentle 
chiding to exclaim, " My Lord and my God ! " Men are 
saved by the crucified Christ, not by the superscription 
which Pilate wrote. 

We have endeavoured broadly to mark the difference 
between the church and a sect. By an imdue (may we 
not say criminal ?) protrusion of the sectarian phase of 
religious life, a most erroneous idea respecting the church 
has been encouraged. If a man has not accepted a sect, 
it is often contended that he has not entered the church. 
It has been said, the act of joining the church has been 
regarded as a transaction between man and man, whereas 
is it not entirely a transaction between the spirit and 
Jesus Christ ? Take an illustration : in some places the 
approach to the table of conmiunion, or the Lord's 
Supper, is considered as the sign of church membership ; 
but before that table can be approached, the intending 
communicant must imdergo some kind of official exa- 
mination as to his theological views. Where is Christ's 
authority for this ? Does not such an inquiry proceed 
upon the principle that the Lord's Supper is an adminis- 
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tration rather than a communion — something to be dis- 
pensed by a superior hand rather than taken with a 
trembling joy by the man himself? In such a service 
who could be elevated to the dignity of an administrator ? 
For mere convenience the emblems may be carried round 
by the teacher or his assistants ; but this is an arrange- 
ment required by order, not a superiority conferred by 
God. Around the cross all men are equal ; around the 
table, which represents the cross, all men must be equal 
too. But this equality cannot co-exist with the idea of 
dispensation. Men cannot meet in any ofl&cial capacity 
whatsoever at the Lord's table ; there they may assemble 
only as persons for whom the body was broken and the 
blood shed. The clergyman is not a clergyman, the 
officer is not an officer, when seated at the board of 
communion ; the communicants are there as sinners 
who have accepted salvation through Jesus Christ. But 
is not ^cammTtion needed 1 Te^but it muBt 1« self- 
examination. Paul's words are explicit : " Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup." It is feared that an open table 
might be taken advantage of by designing persons. The 
answer to this is evident : no plan will keep out design- 
ing persons ; they can accommodate themselves to any 
process ; if unworthy persons do approach the table, they 
eat and drink to their own condemnation, not to the 
condemnation of other people. This is in striking accord 
with all that we have seen in the life of Christ, who con- 
tinually threw men back upon their own consciousness, 
and compelled them to judge their own actions ; it is, 
too, in perfect harmony with the liberty which he came 
to inaugurate and establish among men, purifying each 
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man's judicial faculty and giving him the highest advan- 
tages with a view to self-rectification. 

If men choose to build places of worship and to lay 
down special regulations and conditions of attendance or 
membership, they may be at liberty to do so ; but no 
man can ever be at liberty to alter the terms upon which 
salvation is offered to the world. He who^ attempts to 
do so is guilty of the worst form of blasphemy. The 
sect which has perverted a communion into a dispensa- 
tion has interfered with the incommimicable prerogative 
of Christ. No man can dispense the light, or the wind, 
or the rain, or any of the primary forces or gifts of God ; 
no more can any man dispense, except in the way of 
mere order, the body and blood of God's Son. In the 
widest sense, Christ gives himself ; of such a gift there 
cannot be a secondary giver — hence communion alone 
can save the dignity and value of the gift. 

The place of the Lord's Supper in the church is a 
subject on which diversity of opinion prevails. At first 
sight the idea of eating and drinking together suggests 
the socialism of fellowship in Christ, and pleasing senti- 
ments of equality before God, both of which are perfectly 
true, and yet other and more may be meant by this 
communion. It is pleasant to think that in such com- 
mon things as bread and wine Christ found emblems of 
himself ; pleasant also to think of a whole community 
coming together from time to time to ratify their bonds. 
But is not all this beside the mark ? With regard to 
the idea of hospitality, Paul sharply reproved the 
Corinthians for their practice at the table. "What," 
said he, "have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in ? .... If any man hunger, let him eat at home." 
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The social idea, it would appear, however pleasant in 
itself, was not the idea contemplated in the establishment 
of the Communion. Men could not be social around the 
broken body of any man, specially of any man whom 
they had accepted as their Lord. However sacredly 
some persons may regard a club dinner,* it ought to be 
borne in mind that bread and wine are not mere viands 
for refreshment, but the emblems of Christ's body and 
blood. Only cannibals could dine, in any sense of a club 
dinner, off a crucified man. There must, then, we 
think, be something more, something deeper, too, than 
the idea of friendliness or fellowship. Christ's own ex- 
planation ought to be final : " Take, eat," said he, " this 
is my body, broken for you ;" " This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood." The author just referred to says : 
" A common meal is the most natural and universal way 
of expressing, maintaining, and, as it were, ratifying 
relations of friendship."! This is true in itself, but the 
very idea of a " meal " is foreign to the spirit of this 
communion. As established by Christ, the Supper did 
not refer to " relations of friendship," but exclusively to 
himself. Is it not sol The terms of the service, as 
cited by the New Testament writers, certainly imply it : 
" This do in remembrance of me ;" and again, "This do 
ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me." What 
is there about " friendship '^ here? That "friendship" 
would be purified and elevated by such an act is un- 
doubted, but what was the primary idea of the Supper ? 
That idea is described as combining recollection and 
anticipation. Not only is it written, " This do in re- 
membrance of me," but also, " As often as ye eat this 

♦ See Ecce Homo, page 173. f Ibid, 
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bread and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death 
till he come." And why retain the memory of that 
event ? Because it was "/or you :" " This is my body, 
which is given for you," — " This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood, which is shed for you." The personal 
interest of the communicant in the sacrifice of Christ is 
the reason foir preserving the memory of "the Lords 
deatL" The author of Ecce Homo says : " It is pre- 
cisely this intense personal devotion, this habitual feeding 
on the character of Christ, so that the essential nature of 
the master seems to pass into and become the essential 
nature of the servant — loyalty carried to the point of 
self-annihilation — that is expressed by the words * eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ'" (p. 176). 
We think there is some confusion of idea here. Men 
could have "fed on the character of Christ" without 
having a sacrament, so to speak, imposed on them ; but 
they could not " show forth" the Lord's death without a 
sacrament, the very idea of "showing forth" requiring 
visibility and symbolism. " Feeding on the character of 
Christ " is purely a mental act, but a club dinner is more. 
And, again, if eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
Christ expresses "intense personal devotion," where is 
the idea of " ratifying the relations of friendship" ? It 
can only come in secondarily, not primarily- as it did in 
the first part of the argument. 

The Lord's Supper is a memorial. It does not neces- 
sarily imply the joint act of a number of persons. A 
single man may show forth his "Lord's death." Tlie 
club idea is not in the nature of the service at all. Men 
stand in a personal, not in an associated relation to that 
death, and the communion must be personal, not one 
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with another, but each with the Lord. The club idea is 
more pertinent to the church coming together to feed on 
the divine Word as it may be read and expounded pub- 
licly. In the Old and New Testament men are often 
represented as eating and drinking the word of God, and 
as speaking to one another about the bounty and good- 
ness of the feast. Job said, "I have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food." The Psalmist 
said, ** How sweet are thy words unto my taste I Yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth ; " and Jesus himself 
said, " My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work." Men are invited to " eat and 
drink abundantly," and to let their " soul delight itself 
in fatness," and God is proclaimed as making '' unto all 
people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, 
of fat things fuU of marrow, of wines on the lees weU 
refined." There is much in this imagery to favour the 
idea of a club dinner, and to give a meaning to the ex- 
pression, " feeding on the character of Christ." If it be 
suggested that each man should partake of the Lord's 
Supper privately, the suggestion would involve the cessa- 
tion of all public service ; men can pray alone, sing 
alone, read alone ; but Christ called men to himself, con- 
stituted those who came into a church, and that church 
is to-day his representative and the treasurer of his 
testimony. 

With regard to the expression " eat my flesh and drink 
my blood," it should be noted that it was not used 
in connexion with the Supper. It forms part of an 
appeal to the general multitude which pursued Christ 
after the distribution of the loaves and fishes. He knew 
that the people sought him because they ** did eat of the 
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loaves and were filled," and thereupon he discoursed con- 
cerning himself as " the living bread which came down 
from heaven/' His method of putting the case was likely 
to create strife among the literalists who heard him ; and 
as the Jews " strove among themselves, saying, How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?" Jesus answered, 
"Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you : whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him." The 
circumstances clearly show that the expression did not 
relate to the Supper, but was part of what we should now 
regard as a sermon or a religious address. In this sense 
there is no incongruity in rendering it as equivalent to 
" feeding on the character of Christ." The hearers had 
eaten of the natural bread, and as usual Christ conducted 
them to a spiritual interpretation of natural circum- 
stances, and so put himself before them as the living 
bread, a strong figurative representation of his person 
and work. It is as though he had said — ^You have eaten 
of the bread that perisheth ; as that bread nourishes the 
body, there is another bread which nourishes the mind ; 
as the body could not exist without the former, so the 
mind must die without the latter ; I myself am the living 
bread, the mind must feed upon me as specially pro- 
vided for its quickening. In so addressing the people, 
Christ elevated a fact into a figure ; he took the circum- 
stance of the hour and hung upon it lessons of eternity ; 
he did not import the figure as an original conception, 
but found it in the passing event. To press the allegory 
further would be unjust, and would bring other allegories 
under an interpretation which would be absurd. Also 
to associate the expression with the Supper is to put it 
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out of place, and to force upon the Supper violent and 
untenable meanings. That points of analogy may be dis- 
covered is clear enough, but what two things are there in 
the world which do not bear some resemblance and rela- 
tion to one another ? 

The argument which we have sought to establish, is 
that Christ founded his church upon a common faith and 
a common philanthropy; that the church is one and 
indivisible; that the sect is not to be confounded with 
the church ; that the church is immortal, though the sect 
is temporary ; that entrance into the church is purely a 
transaction between Christ and the individual; that 
within the church there is a sacrament called the 
Lord's Supper, a sacrament which is not a dispensar 
tion, but a communion ; a sacrament which may be 
approached without official examination, but not without 
severe self-inquest ; that the Supper is a memorial and a 
hope, — not a club dinner, even in its most refined and 
legitimate sense, but a special communion between the 
communicant and his Lord. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CHURCH LEFT IN THE WORLD. 

"XTOW that men have been called and united, it may 
-^^ be time to inquire into the laws by which they 
are to be personally and relatively governed. Life is con- 
tinually presenting new aspects ; and a widening civiliza- 
tion is perpetually throwing up questions which challenge 
the consideration of men who profess to go beyond 
" the world" for their doctrine and policy. Side by side 
with the Christian organization, called the church, many 
a powerful rivalry has been growing up, so that a per- 
sistent competition has been brought to bear upon the 
interests, real or supposed, of the whole community. 
We have seen that Christ regarded his disciples as " not 
of the world,'' yet to-day "the world" is setting up 
a claim for the suffrages of the disciples. The line 
of separation is supposed by some observers to have 
faded much. Is it so in reality ? It may bo worth 
while to inquire how Jesus Christ, simply regarded as 
a bold and far-sighted propagandist, proposed to keep 
vast masses of men in permanent union — in other words, 
to consider how men can be in the world, yet not of it ; 
can live in it, and yet be above it ; can be united with 
one another, yet separate from sinners. No imperium 
in imperio is so great a mystery as the church in the 
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world. Christ surely proposed a hard thing to his 
disciples when he required them to remain in the world 
and yet to continue not only to be superior to its con- 
taminations, but to make daily encroachments upon its 
dominion until its authority was completely upset. In 
one of his prayers Christ said, ** I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from evil/^ Here is the difficulty. 

In attempting the negative work of keeping men from 
evil, it is customary to set down in systematic order 
minute regulations and directions respecting things which 
are to be avoided. Christ did not adopt this plan. 
Rather by -allusion than by detailed statement, he in- 
dicated certain forbidden territory, and then betook 
himself to the affirmative side of his plan. He did 
not hope to keep men from evil by lecturing about it, 
by elaborating a penal system, or by any appeal to the 
lower instincts of human nature. His simple plan was 
to counteract death by life. Thus, instead of telling 
a man not to despond, he inspired him with a new hope ; 
instead of telling a man to do no murder, he gave him 
such notions of the sanctity of human life as took away 
the very tendency to anger. This was his fundamental 
plan. " Thou shalt not " was adapted to a ruder age 
of the world ; " Thou shalt'' was now to take its place. 
The ineffectiveness of merely negative instruction is shown 
every day. Take the case of the gambler : tell him that 
gambling will bring him to ruin or inffict ruin on others, 
insist upon it that gambling is a perilous and mischievous 
practice, and not improbably the gambler will assent to 
the doctrine : but will he abandon the habit ? Go further : 
imprison the gambler; take from him all gambling 
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instruments, and condemn him to live in penniless 
poverty all the rest of his days : does he cease to be 
a gambler ? Only in the lowest sense ; he is still a 
gambler in spirit ; the evil is untouched. What does 
Christ propose in such a case ? He not only casts out 
the devil, but he puts in the Holy Spirit. He gives the 
gambler something better to do, and proves his entire 
success by leaving the man in the world, yet keeping 
him from the evil. It would be a poor thing to take 
the man out of the world ; if he required to be so taken, 
that very fact would prove that he was not perfectly 
healed by Christ. The most conclusive testimony which 
is afforded of the divine force of truth is that men 
continue in the world, though inhaling the atmosphere 
of heaven. Satan is put under their feet. They are 
stm in the region of war, but protected by impenetrable 
armour. 

The fact that life must have occupation, shows the 
inutility of merely negative teaching. Life cannot 
remain quiescent; it has appropriative and distributive 
functions, and must operate accordingly. If it be not 
pursuing good, it must be doing mischief. How does 
Christ propose to engage those functions ? 

We may simplify the course of inquiry by confining 
it to the subject of amusements. The mirthful side 
of human nature must be provided for. The sects have 
shut up the theatre, the race-course, and the dancing- 
saloon ; they have forbidden game 'after game ; the Ten 
Commandments they have displaced by a hundred of 
their own, each conunencing with " Thou shalt noty 
Nothing was easier, and nothing was more useless. A 
man loves the drama passionately ; he sees only the 
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ideal side of it ; the true interpretation of a great poem 
is to him the most refined of luxuries ; he is entranced 
by the genius of art. The sects say to him, You must 
give up the drama, and he receives the intimation with 
great surprise, probably too with some disgust. The 
intimation may be given to him by a man who hardly 
knows the meaning of the word drama, who has no soul 
for poetry, no eye for art — a man who would throw 
jewels away because the casket had been spotted with 
mud. Are the feelings of the dramatist not easily con- 
ceivable, and do they not under such circumstances call 
for sympathy ? Christ never told his disciples not to go 
to the theatre, the race-course, or the revel ; from end to 
end of his teaching no such prohibition can be found. 
What then did Christ do ? He said, " Make the tree 
good, and the fruit will be good ; " don't trim the leaves, 
vitalize the root ; don't attach, but develop. He opened, 
as we have seen, a wide field of philanthropic service, 
healing the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
preaching liberty to the captive ; he filled men with his 
own spirit, and then left them to go whithersoever it 
would conduct them. Christ did not teach from the 
outward to the inward, but from the inward to the 
outward. It is better to give a man a good principle 
than a good practice ; it is better to be good than merely 
to behave well ; the one is character, the other is con- 
venience. Christ's plan of meeting the wants of all 
sides of human life was stated in one sentence — " / have 
given them thy word!' He had put a spirit and a stan- 
dard within them. The law was henceforth not an 
outside letter, but an internal voice. The holy Word 
gave place to the Holy Spirit It was as if a new sense 
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had been added to the Christian nature — a aense of im- 
mediate and accurate moral touch which instantly dis- 
covered the quality of every doctrine or act. This is 
given to every man who. is in Christ ; who has eaten his 
flesh and drunk his blood, and so become essentially one 
with him. 

As to questions in casuistry which come up again and 
again in practical life, one of the ablest reasoners in the 
early church has laid down principles of universal and uner- 
ring application. Christ determined the fundamental point, 
and Paul followed with special illustrations. It may be 
well to spend a moment with Paul, that we may see 
what his interpretation of Christ's idea waa. There had 
been a discussion in one of the Christian communities 
respecting eating, which was not unlikely to create a 
serious division. The great apostolic casuist, who had in 
him a volume of humanity second only to the Son of 
Man, and who could consequently see most sides of a 
controverted subject, argued the cause with characteristic 
acumen and cogency. "Let not him that eateth," said 
he, " despise him that eateth not ; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth : for God hath received 
him." He insisted upon strict individuaHty of judgment 
and conscience in the case, and became indignant with 
aU censoriousness of criticism : " Who art thou that 
judgest another man's servant ? To his own master 
he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall' be holden up, for 
God is able to make him stand." The spirit of mastery 
must be put down in the Christian fellowship ; there is 
one Master, and all judgment on the part of the servants 
is so much detraction from his supremacy in the church. 
On matters of detail, then, there is no conmion law in 
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the Christian brotherhood ; no amusement is prescribed, 
no amusement is forbidden ; a man may drink wine, or 
a man may abstain from wine ; a man may eat meat, or 
he may subsist on herbs ; a man may esteem one day 
above another, or he may esteem every day alike. Let 
the indwelling Spirit determine. " Why dost thou judge 
thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
for we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ." 
The church is not confederated upon questions of casuistry ; 
it is founded on a common faith and a common philan- 
thropy. It may be inquired— Since the Spirit is the 
same, ought not the results to be the same ? Certainly 
not. The results come through the idiosyncrasies of each 
man's constitution. No two men are alike, though all 
men are made by God. One man is naturally contem- 
plative, another active ; one melancholy, another mirth- 
ful ; one enterprising, another conservative. Christianity 
does not change the basis of a man's individuality, but 
gives him a new; spirit by which that individuality may 
be properly trained. As to amusements or recreations, 
most of which are supposed to lean towards the devil, 
their election is an individual question. It is for Chris- 
tians to say how far they can go into the world of recrea- 
tion. There is a solemnity which is more sinful than 
laughter ; there is a laughter more acceptable to God than 
solemnity. Some men never laughed, — cannot laugh, but 
they have a ready talent for condemning laughter in others; 
what is wanting in miith is made up in censoriousness. 
They have but a small endowment of life to answer for, and 
cannot, consequently, comprehend the many-sided men 
who, while open to all the influences of mirth, have their 
holy hours of deep and probably agonising devotion. 
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So much for the personal side of the question ; but we 
are to consider the law which is to govern not individual 
men only, but men who are organized into a church. 
How is individuality to stand in relation to community? 
While each man may be a law unto himself, each man is 
not a church unto himself. We may continue to argue 
the case, by still keeping to the simple illustration of an 
amusement. DiflFerences of opinion do obtain as to 
amusements, but it should be borne in mind that the 
church, as such, is never asked to adopt any method of 
amusement or recreation ; it is exclusively a personal 
matter, and can only relate to the corporate body on the 
ground of influence or example. The reputation of the 
whole may be compromised by the action of a part. 
Paul lays down this doctrine : " I know, and am per- 
suaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean 
of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything to be 
unclean, to him it is unclean." The important point of 
this statement is, that it is given on Christ's own 
authority ; and it certainly is of the utmost consequence 
to have it laid down by Jesus Christ himself that " there 
is nothing unclean of itself." But the question forced 
upon men by their association is, how far private tastes 
are to be controlled by the public opinion of the body ? 
Are they to be controlled at all ? Paul says that some 
are " weak in the faith," from which it may be inferred 
that some are strong : how then ? Are the weak to 
consider the strong, or the strong to consider the weak ? 
If family life may aflbrd a suggestion, nothing can be 
clearer than that the strong are to consider the weak ; 
the mother lives for the infant, not the infant for the 
mother. The case is put in the clearest light by Paul : 
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" Let us not therefore judge one another any more ! but 
judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or 
an occasion to fall in his brother^s way." This is the 
very spirit of Christian philanthropy, th^ considerations 
of self being subordinated to consideration of others. 
" What 1 " some one may exclaim, ^* am I to surrender my 
plcc'isures, because there are persons called weak brethren 
in the world ? The pleasures are to me perfectly 
legitimate, and I think it unreasonable that any man 
should be oflfended by them." A strong case, indeed, 
when viewed from any point but that of Christian 
philanthropy. It is just here, however, that the stress 
comes upon that philanthropy, and tests it. The philan- 
thropy is not a mere sentiment, but a controlling power, 
having no self^ and knowing nothing but man in the 
image of God. In proportion as a man gives up the 
very smallest enjoyment for the sake of his brother man, he 
comes to know what is meant by sacrifice, by self-sacrifice, 
and gets at least a distant glimpse of the Philanthropist 
who " pleased not himself.'' Why the shock at such a 
proposition as is above suggested ? The very principle 
is carried out in family life. The parent denies himself 
many enjoyments for the sake of his child : is not the 
church a family ? When the parent says, "I shall not do 
this, because my child may get from it a wrong impression 
of life ; the thing itself would be right enough to me, 
but he cannot yet comprehend my reasons for doing* it : 
therefore, purely for his sake, I shall abstain ; " he will 
see new and overpowering meanings in such expressions 
as — " Christ pleased not himself;" "Christ loved us, 
and gave himself for us ; " " For their sakes, I sanctify 
myself ; " " He took upon him the form of a servant." 
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These expressions cannot be opened by the lexicographer; 
they are known only to the practical philanthropist 
The heart receives the interpretation, while the head can 
but wonder. A man has been heard to say, that never 
until he saw his own little child in pain, did he know 
what was meant by the words, "Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him/ 
His own nature became the interpreter of God's. Through 
an analogous process we come to understand somewha'' 
of tiie mystery of Christ's sacrifice. As a written doc 
trine, it is little more than an external beauty, thought 
to be too sacred for imitation or reproduction in any 
degree ; but when once the spirit of sacrifice has been 
developed, it brings with it a sweetness beyond all other 
sweetness, and a consciousness of spiritual dominion, 
kindred to being " exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour." 
The range of self-sacrifice is more extensive than is 
commonly supposed. The child who sits silently in a 
sick room lest a dying parent should Ue disturbed, is 
within that range ; so is the mother who gives up her days 
and nights to her sickening infant ; so is the man who 
divides his last loaf with his hungering neighbour ; and 
so is the noble creature who denies himself a luxury, lest 
a weak brother should stumble. All this is included in 
Christ's idea of sacrifice ; with this difference, however, 
that while the parent sacrifices for his child, and the 
neighbour for a man of kindred heart, Christ died for 
his enemies. This disclosed the greatness of his nature. 
He saw in man what no other eye could see. He did for 
his enemies what few men wcgild do for their friends, so 
that from his lips as from no other could come the com- 
.mand, " Love your enemies." 
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In this way Christ broke in upon the organized selfish- 
ness of the world, and "troubled" society with his 
unearthly doctrine of self-abnegation. And in this way 
he proposed to keep up eternally the distinction between 
the church and the world, and so to preserve his dis- 
ciples from evil, while they continued more or less in the 
very midst of their old associations. The spirit of sacri- 
fice is the best defence against evil ; not the spirit of 
criticism, not the sharpness of wit, not the resources 
of experience, but the spirit of self-suppression as it was 
manifested by Jesus Christ in the Temptation. Every 
temptation was an appeal to self; every answer 
showed how self could be held in perfect subjection. 
This was the root of his power ; it came to fruition on 
the Cross. 

Reverting to the church, we find a distinct law laid 
down by Paul for the regulation of associated life : " Ye 
have been called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.'' 
We have still the same principle of philanthropy called 
into exercise. It is perfectly true that a man has liberty, 
but it is also true that liberty is to be the servant of love. 
Liberty is consistent with self, but love is not ; therefore 
love is the final law. The possessor of mere liberty 
(assuming that to be possible) may take counsel with 
himself as to enjoyment; may write a detailed pro- 
gramme, and repel dictation ; but the man whose liberty 
is controlled by love will ask how this or that will affect 
the persons who observe his conduct, or come under his 
influence. He wiU instaijtly explode the sophism that 
men should come up to him rather than that he should 
go down to them ; like his Master, he will take upon 
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him the form of a servant, that he may deliver those 
who are in a low estate. 

To those who have come into liberty, but have not yet 
attained perfect love, it may be well to recall the purpose 
of discipline. Every man should be king over himself. 
Christ insists upon the supremacy of the whole over the 
part, when he commands the cutting oflF or plucking out 
of an oflFending member of the body. To be able to look 
at a pleasure, yet to keep it at arm's length for the sake 
of a brother, is the highest attainment of discipline. The 
disciplined man enjoys the spoils of a large conquest ; 
in conquering himself he has conquered his principal foe. 
He can look at the forbidden tree, acknowledge that it 
is pleasant to tbe eyes, and, probably, a tree " to be de- 
sired to make one wise," and yet tell the damning serpent 
that there is no folly so great as the wisdom which 
comes through violating love. The fear is that the 
disciplinarian may become imgenial in judgment. The 
man who has cut off his right hand may be tempted to 
think that other men should cut off their right hands ; 
and the man with one eye may think it hard that other 
people should have two. Christ foresaw this, and con- 
stantly turned men back upon themselves to consider 
what was wanted by their own peculiar constitution, and 
he gave them the benefit of his own prayers, as in the 
case of Simon Peter, for whom he specially prayed that 
his faith might not fail. One of the main purposes of 
discipline will be frustrated if it fail to give men a firmer 
control over their critical faculty when they institute a 
comparison between themselves and others. Censure is 
inconsistent with philanthropy, and philanthropy is the 
last result of a perfect discipline. 
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The disciplined man will not keep men from evil by- 
shouting moral maxims at them, as the modem church 
has been doing for a long series of years. The great 
disciplinarian, who knew both how to abound and how 
to be abased, who kept his body imder, and checked 
himself at every point, lest, after having preached to 
others, he should become a castaway, adopted the only 
successful method of maintaining a permanent hold upon 
men — a literal transcript of Christ's method, — " Though 
I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant 
imto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to them 
that are under the law, as \mder the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as without law (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ), that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak : I am made all 
things to aU men." This is the fruit of discipline. 
Paul looked at things from every man's own particular 
standpoint. To each man he said, " I shall come round 
to your point of view, put myself in your circumstances, 
establish a common sympathy, and so work my way back 
to Jesus Christ." This gave him a marvellous advantage. 
When a man goes down to teach, he takes with him con- 
siderable overplusage of power ; but when he goes up to 
teach, he goes in the wrong direction, and strains himself 
greatly to the disgust of those who are above him. The 
only true way of getting up is by going down ; the way 
to gain life is to lose it. " Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die." 

The church (now understanding by that term the 
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organized sects) is not willing to "lose its life" that 
it may " gain " others ; hence it is the weakest, and, 
humanly speaking, the most despicable institution which 
men are now tolerating. It is afraid of amusement ; it 
is afraid of heresy ; it is afraid of contamination ; it is 
afraid of sinners ; it is afraid of the deviL All this must 
come from a low condition of vitality. It shuts itself up 
within thick walls, sings its hymns, hears its periodical 
platitudes, and then skulks into the common streets, as 
if afraid lest the multitude should know what it had 
been doing. Nothing can be more un-Christlike that 
is not positively devilish. The worst feature of this 
cowardly fear is that it is often expressed in a bad spirit, 
venom being mistaken for strength. The sin is not so 
much in the thing said, as in the way of saying it. It is 
forgotten, too, by the sect-church, that there are other 
sins than those which reel in the streets or swing on the 
gaUows. The man "who makes a long prayer, and then 
oppresses the hireling, is as an unclean beast in the sanc- 
tuary ; so is the man who would not part with a leai 
from his catechism, yet makes his home a very hell by a 
fiendish temper ; so is the man who spends his life in 
scenting the heresies of doctrine, and yet cultivates the 
blacker heresies of life. Such a course brings Christ into 
disrepute. He is crucified by those who bear his name. 
Christ's work must be done in Christ's spirit, and in 
Christ's way. He went among men turning the water 
into wine, and celebrating the prodigal's return with 
music and dancing. The sect-chiu'ch has imagined 
that it must stand aloof from bad men lest it should 
receive contamination. This is a melancholy confession 
of weakness, bringing the most undeserved and humili- 
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ating discredit upon the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
human souL It is as if the salt should stand aloof from 
the flesh lest it should be corrupted ; or as if the light 
should stand aloof from the darkness lest it should be 
obscured. Christ never shut himself up from the wicked, 
and yet never seemed to be so far from them as when 
in their very midst. Other men's refinement became 
vulgarity when contrasted with his gentleness; their 
wisdom became folly under the lustre of his revelations ; 
and Solomon's grandeur faded beside the lily which 
Christ pointed out. When bad men meet alone they 
lose the advantage of moral contrast, and measuring 
themselves by themselves they commit the falsehood of 
exaggeration. Christ saved men from this in his own 
day, and would save them from it now, but for the 
narrowness of sects. The coarsest man feels a measure 
of restraint in the presence of a gentle, pure woman ; 
what might not the evil sections of' society feel in the 
presence of the embodied holiness of the Infinite God ? 
" No man lighteth a candle to put it under a bushel, but 
he setteth it on a candlestick, that it may give light to 
all that are in the house." There is a good deal in the 
setting, as well as in the candle ; a few inches on this 
side or that may make all the difierence between useful- 
ness and uselessness. 

Thus we have incompletely sketched the position of 
the church in the world, and shown how the church is 
to be protected from the evils by which it is surrounded. 
Evil is to be extinguished, not by mere verbal denun- 
ciation, but by the spirit of goodness, the Holy Spirit. 
Darkness will not be removed by anathema^ but by light. 
Individual liberty is to be regulated by common philan- 
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tliropy. The churcli is to be kept from selfishness by 
sacrifice. This is Christ's method, as illustrated in par- 
ticular cases by his great interpreter the apostle Paul. 
Christ gave his followers power to go everywhere, and to 
take up even deadly things without being hurt. He had 
no fear of them being corrupted, but gave them energy 
to save others from corruption ; his own Word dwelling 
in them richly. He sent them as sheep among wolves, 
with wisdom and gentleness as their defence. They were 
to purstie evil persons in every direction, and to " tor- 
ment" them "before the time," by the presence of an 
august yet genial purity. They were safe, because their 
Lord was with them. Their power was moral, — ^not the 
power of pur^e, or scrip, or sword, or many coats, which 
exercise so illegitimate an influence in the world. Not 
what was on, but what was m, was their strength. We 
look for the same self-repression to-day, the same moral 
majesty, producing the same startling contrast. Where 
is it ? Hidden, no doubt, in some degree under the folds 
of an elaborate civilization, but still, we doubt not, in 
existence ; not aU in this sect or in that, but partly ; 
widely scattered, yet not beyond the call of the Voice 
which brought order out of chaos. We cannot take so 
discouraging a view of human society as to believe that 
Christ's influence is diminishing. K it is less demon- 
strative, it may not be less vital. His church has not 
slipped out of the world into a secret and nameless 
grave, though its original compactness and accessibility 
are not what they were. The very inquiry which men are 
now pressing with unexampled urgency, is a good sign ; 
when the anxiety is extreme, the satisfaction will not be 
long delayed. There may be a law of subsidence or 
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rest in the progression of the Christian society. The 
tide may be advancing, notwithstanding the refluent 
wave. There is, too, an intensive as well as, an ex- 
tensive operation of life ; so that what is wanting in 
demonstrativeness, may be made up in penetration. 
Anyhow, Christ's vitality cannot be lost in the world; 
the seed of the second Adam shall be as the sand upon 
the sea-shore, innumerable. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CHRIST ADJUSTING HUMAN RELATIONS. 

CHRIST prayed that his disciples might be kept horn 
evil, but he had also a work to accomplish on a 
larger scale ; not only had he to keep the disciples who 
were caUed by himself personally, but to extend their 
numbers ; and we propose now to consider how he in- 
tended to do this, grouping our suggestions under the 
general title given above. To say that Christ found 
human relations disorganized, would be to put human 
history into the tritest form of expression ; yet that in- 
clusive fact lies at the bottom of his mission and plan 
among men. The man who was made " upright," found 
out many "inventions," but among them all was not 
that of regaining the equilibriim) which he had lost. 
If man had not destroyed his nature, he had disarranged 
his proportions. A very subtle thing is the equipoise. 
An extra handful of dust on the side of a planet might 
endanger the universe. 

At the risk of violating a strictly logical progression 
(though not more so than Christ himself apparently did), 
it may be useful to look at once at the work which Christ 
accomplished in adjusting the relations between man and 
man ; which will give us, from another point, Christ's 
view of human nature, and place something concrete 
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and immediately appreciable before us. It is of primary 
importance to remark that Christ never depreciated 
manhood in any of its forms or conditions, but, on the 
contrary, continually spoke of man with reverence and 
aflfection ; not of the Jew as a Jew, or the Eoman as 
a Eoman, but strictly of man as man ; thus incidentally 
illustrating the meaning and force of his own appel- 
lation, the Son of Man. In one of his most touching 
parables, he rebuked Jewish exclusiveness with great 
dignity, yet in a manner which must have been most 
galling to the haughty men who heard him. It was 
the priest who passed by, and the Levite ; but it was 
a contemned Samaritan who stopped and proved himself 
a practical philanthropist. Would any other Jew but 
Christ have so introduced a Samaritan? And would 
Christ himself, if he had not been more than a Jew? 
On another occasion, he declared that the faith of a 
heathen woman was greater than he had ever seen in 
Israel ; and as he cast his eye over the nations of the 
earth, taking in his comprehensive survey " regions Caesar 
never knew," he boldly told the supposed favourites of 
heaven that men should come from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, and sit 
down in the kingdom of heaven. When his contempo- 
raries called themselves the children of Abraham, John 
struck the boast off their vaunting lips, by telling them that 
God was able to raise up out of the very stones children 
to Abraham. In the same manner, Christ showed that 
manhood was not a geographical term, having one 
meaning on this coast and anotiier on that, but that it 
was overflowing with moral significance, and stood in 
very intimate relation to God. 
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One of his longest discourses was delivered upon the 
subject of the relations between man and man, and man 
and his kingdom. The old and vexed question of grada- 
tion came up among the disciples, and was referred to 
the Master for decision. The disciples would soon have 
rent the new kingdom by this question of position, had 
their leader not quenched their carnal aspirations, and 
showed them that they were all equally wrong in their 
notions. Eulership has always been one of the hardest 
problems which society has had to solve, and to-day it 
lies at the root of all war. How can there be a kingdom 
without rulership ? The disciples- naturaUy pondered the 
inquiry, and entertained some exciting speculations on 
the point. When the matter so agitated them that they 
could no longer keep it to themselves, they abruptly laid 
it before Christ ; whereupon he delivered a copious and 
impressive address on human nature. He called a little 
child unto him and set him in the midst, and said — You 
trouble yourselves a good deal about greatness in my 
kingdom; now let me tell you that except ye be con- 
verted — that is to say, radically changed in your self- 
estimation — and become as simple, trustful, and uncon- 
scious of your own importance as this little child, you 
shall not so much as even enter into that kingdom, much 
less have any distinguished position in it : great, swollen, 
self-idolising men cannot be admitted ; the gate is strait ; 
only childlike men may pass through. — ^Nothing could 
be more foreign to the spirit of carnal ambition than 
such an answer. It did not leave the subject open for 
discussion. No craft could wriggle out of so positive a 
doctrine. But the text was not exhausted. The little 
child was still there, and Christ continued in the most 
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sweet and captivating manner to discourse respecting the 
great value which he attached to manhood. In eflfect he 
said — Human nature is not to be measured by what is 
accidental, but by what is essential ; you must value man 
as man, even though he be as low in the scale as it is 
possible for any human creature to be. The image of 
God, though much defaced, is upon the lowest man ; if 
you despise him you despise me, for the Son of Man is 
come to seek that which is lost ; he will have to go a long 
way down for it, but it must be found. If you under- 
value man, you undervalue my mission and reproach the 
wisdom of God; but if you value man as man, apart 
from all that is accidentally repulsive, and receive him 
in my name, you receive me ; and whoso receiveth me 
receiveth not me, but him that sent me. We all go toge- 
ther, God, Christ, and lowest man; take one and you 
take all, reject one and you reject all. Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven. Do not look high, as though 
men were to be judged by their stature ; so important, so 
sublime, is humanity, apart altogether from culture and 
development, that whoso shall oflfend one of these little 
ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about liis neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea. 

Such talk about human nature was new. Up to this 
time men had hardly advanced farther than to a civil re- 
gard for those who belonged to their own particular nation. 
But Christ set man above the nation ; the gold above the 
inscription which had been stamped upon it. This one 
circumstance is a commanding plea in support of the 
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divine origin of the Christian religion, and is in exquisite 
accord with the whole mystery called Christ, so far as 
we have been able to trace it. To reject Christ is, speak- 
ing merely in view of his himianity, to reject the most 
consistent and powerful vindicator of the dignity and 
value of human nature that ever challenged the attention 
of the world. If we cannot at once join him in some of 
the higher ranges of his discourse, we may at least sit 
down at this point, and learn his view of the capability 
and worth of our own nature. It is, then, to be dis- 
tinctly Recognised as a primary fact in Christ's teaching 
that Christ will not allow any man, how sunken soever 
he be, to be despised. No word of contempt can be per- 
mitted ; not even a thought that tends in the direction 
of scorn : " Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire." Not only were men to love those 
who loved them, but to love their enemies, bless those 
that cursed them, and pray for those that despitefuUy used 
them ; and this they were to do for a most remarkable 
and suggestive reason, " That ye may be the children of 
your Father, who maketL his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and unjust." 
When men made a feast they were to call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and they would be blessed 
in so doing, for the guests could not recompense them, 
but they should be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. The words are now so familiar, and have, 
indeed, produced so great an eflfect upon modem society, 
that it is difficult to estimate their influence upon the 
men to whom they were addressed, or the moral courage 
which was required to utter them in the presence of the 
most exclusive social system in all civilization. The 
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poor were not to be talked about as a farmer would talk 
about bog land, but to be treated as sharers with the 
greatest of a common human nature ; and the divine ele- 
ment that was in them was not only to save them firom 
contempt, but to bring them into brotherhood with the 
foremost men. But brotherhood in its true sense cannot 
come from the outside. There is a vital diflFerence 
between patronage and brotherhood. Nothing is easier 
than for a man to conceal his pride under the forms of 
humility; actually never to stand so high in his own 
estimation as when seen in the public highway arm in 
arm with rags and wretchedness. He then says, " Look 
at me ! this is humility ; I am not ashamed to be seen 
thus." It requires less moral courage to pick a beggar 
out of the ditch than to be seen on friendly terms with 
an honest man who earns weekly wages. In the one 
case the very extremity is its own defence ; in the other 
there is room for several undesirable inferences on the 
part of genteel observers. To-day the sect-church has 
conceived an extraordinary liking for institutions which 
touch the lowest strata of society; the nobility of the 
land refreshes iteelf by teaching the ragged and homeless 
Arabs of England — a very beautiful and even heavenly 
thing when done with a pure motive, yet covering a 
most seductive temptation to confound patronage with 
brotherhood. It is possible to like the rags more than 
the human nature — possible for the rich man to give 
Lazarus a coat, and yl^t to grind the face of his own 
servants; and by so much as this is possible, society 
should drill itself in the difficult doctrine that God hath 
made of 'one blood, and will call to one judgment, all 
nations of men. Society is very careful of its ex- 
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tremities, — its purple and its rags, but midway is there 
not a great cemetery filled with living hearts, whose 
only hope is death ? Is it, then, really human nature 
or human circumstances on which benevolence is operat- 
ing ? Society has to be saved from mistaking patronage 
for philanthropy, and can only be so saved by a deep 
study of the life of Jesus Christ 

Such a civilization as that of the nineteenth century 
brings society very much under the influence of the 
richest culture and refinement. The spirit of the age 
is aesthetic. Even utility now goes abroad gilded and 
brocaded most elaborately. The humblest industry has 
been taught to aspire to a position in the temple of the 
arts ; and nation challenges nation to a comparison of 
handiwork. Under such circumstances there is a special 
temptation to worship faculty, skill, or genius, — the at- 
tributes rather than the nature of man. We now ask for 
certificates of merit, and make manhood prove itself by 
competitive examinations. And now that certificates, 
medals, and titles are so plentiful, it is a bare chance if 
the uncertificated man escape contempt. Men are in- 
dustriously trained to criticize the external; they are 
learned in all artificialism ; inexorably exacting in 
matters of dress, posture, and pronunciation.. What, 
then, can the unconventional man do ? What if he still 
be "lost"? Then the ministry of Christ becomes his 
hope, for he never forgets the " lost " man, but goes after 
him till he is found. Refinement brings its own perils. 
AVhen refinement boasts of itself, it becomes vulgarity. 
True refinement is a question of the heart, not an attain- 
ment of the schools; under the roughest exterior the 
most tender sensibilities may throb, and under the finest 

L 2 
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there may be dross and dust. Aft^r all, then, the ques- 
tion is fundamental : man, not circumstances ; man as 
God made him, not as he has made himself. 

A true conception of the value of human nature lies 
at the very foundation of Christ's earthly mission. The 
term salvation is important only so far as human nature 
is important. The Cross is the only adequate interpre- 
tation of man. Would Christ, from all tliat we have 
seen of him in this rapid examination only, have died 
for a trifle ? Gather a multitude of the woi-st characters 
that can be found, and let the heart say how much of its 
blood it would shed for their elevation. Not a drop, pro- 
bably. It cannot see far enough. It sees the worst, not 
the best. Only God can value man ; he knows how he 
made him ; what music there is yet in the untouched 
chords of the human soul ; he knows how terrible would 
be his own loneliness if the child of his heart were lost. 
But some men are vulgar : true, yet they are men still, 
but must be refined. All the gifts of man are to have 
a downward influence as well as an upward tendency. 
Refinement is to refine others. Culture is to be an in- 
spiration, not a terror to those who are still rude. The 
criminal is to see in the judge what he himself might 
have been, and what even yet he may become. The 
chaste woman is to be the hope, not the dread, of her 
fallen sister. Education is not to enclose itself in an 
unapproachable hermitage, but to move among the rude 
humanities with a subduing and inspiring grace. This is 
the very spirit of Jesus Christ. He said, " It is more blessed 
to give than to receive," and that the chief of his disciples 
was to be servant of all. Merely, then, as a matter of 
argument, it must be allowed that Jesus Christ, immea- 
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surably beyond any other teneher, recognised the great- 
ness of human nature. How did he come by this un- 
paralleled estimate ? Certainly he had no inducement to 
flatter it in return for his personal reception on the earth. 
Sometimes pleasant circumstances force weak observers 
into an exaggeration of praise, but in spite of the harshest 
reception Christ aflSrmed that God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son for its salvation. His 
verdict is thus the more important by reason of the con 
ditions under which it was given. Had he been asked 
to give an opinion of human nature before he assumed it, 
his opinion might, on easily understood grounds, have 
been favourable ; but after he has lain in the manger, 
been exposed to hunger and thirst and cold, been smitten 
on the face and condemned as a felon, when he has been 
laughed at as a fanatic or shunned as a madman, he 
speaks of human nature with the fond tenderness and 
lofty reverence of one who was preparing to die for it. 
Something more than human must explain this human- 
ness. Every other man falls short of it: how came a 
Galilean peasant to have it all? It is an affront to 
common sense to say that it is an imaginary sketch ; but 
even if it be, what then ? The problem is not solved ; 
for as only a poet can write a poem, so only a Christ 
could have conceived a Christ 

The first thing, then, that is before us is Christ's 
adjustment of man's relation to man, giving us deeper 
insight into humanity, inspiring mutual love, and 
strengthening the common trust of society. There is no 
phase of his adjustment of man which, though less com- 
manding, is yet one of great interest — than is his way 
of setting them towards nature, Christ walked much in 
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the open country with his disciples, and gave them a new 
method of reading the landscape and all natural objects. 
He turned nature into a great book of illustration ; he 
showed that every bush was aflame with consuming fire 
and vocal with the utterances of God. He made all 
nature preach the doctrine of trust in the divine Father- 
hood. He spoke of the lilies as pledges of Grod's care, 
and pointed to the fowls as an illustration of God's 
watchfulness over all life. He bade his disciples con- 
sider these things, and lay them to heart as defences 
against distrust or apprehension. Who knows how 
much life there is in a lily? Who can measure the 
distance between God and a flower of the field ? What 
connexion there is between the lily and the man we 
have not yet been sufficiently educated to discern, but 
Christ's lesson is pointless if there is not a line common 
to all kinds of life, running through and binding all. It 
would be useless to " consider the lilies " if they and the 
considerers had no point in common, though in the 
present state of our faculties it may be inappreciable ; as 
well might the beggar say that he would "consider" 
the door-plates of the city because the hands that bur- 
nished them might feed him. The explanation is that 
the universe is a series, and that he who cares for the 
least will care for the greatest ; that simplicity and 
beauty and fragrance and every form of life are all of 
God, and that the Creator of all is also the servant of alL 
Christ thus showed not only the refining and stimulating 
power of nature, but the perfect unity of the Divine 
government, by teaching that the God of the flowers is 
the God of the human race, and that He who cared 
for the ephemeral leaf could not forget the immortal 
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man. This lesson is invaluable not only for its im- 
mediate practical comfort, but aa warranting the appli- 
cation of inductive reasoning to the Divine nature as 
well as to Divine processes of education and government. 
In syntax the grammarians have put as and so in 
relation, but Christ teaches us to put them together 
in the deepest questions of experimental religion and 
speculative theology, and thus climb our way up to the 
very seat of the Eternal. He brings men very near to 
Grod when, in a parallel which would be blasphemous 
if it were not true, he says, " If ye ... . how much 
more your Father ? '' — the plane is one, though the inter- 
mediate points are immeasurably distant. Christ says — 
Begin with the lily and reason upward to the absolute, 
and then descend and teach lessons of loving and reverent 
trust in Grod to anxious men, who are foolishly carrying 
all the weight of to-morrow on shoulders already pressed 
by the burden of to-day. But can the conscious learn 
from the unconscious? Can the man learn anything 
from the lily ? Enough, to know that the lily and the 
man eat at the same table, and quench their thirst at a 
common fountain. We have no answer to enigmas re- 
specting the consciousness of nature ; but as Christ set 
men down by the lily to consider it, they may justly 
feel that there is a mystery in life of the lowest kinds 
which compels the conclusion, solemn yet gladsome, that 
the whole earth is sacred with the presence of God — the 
very gate of heaven. 

The third relation which Christ came to adjust (the 
first, indeed, in order of importance) was the relation of 
man to God ; and in the consideration of this point we 
shall ascertain something of what may be distinctively 
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termed Christ's theology — Christ's view and representa- 
tion of God. Christ revealed God, not by direct religious 
teaching alone, but by the whole tenor of his course 
among men. It might have been supposed, had the 
matter been submitted to conjecture, that in the first 
instance Christ would Have delivered elaborate discourses 
concerning the Godhead, and, by frank statements about 
heaven and his own pre-incarnate position therein, have 
met and satisfied the natural curiosity of his hearers. 
It does not appear that Christ adopted the most likely 
means to accomplish his work ; on the contrary, he seems 
to have done everything to excite suspicion and pre- 
judice, to have tantalized expectation, and mocked the 
efforts of natural reasoning. We have now to deal 
with his method of revealing God, and putting man 
in a right relation to him ; and we venture to say that 
however far conjecture may be disappointed in that 
method, it will be allowed that no teacher ever repre- 
sented God in so pleasing and attractive a manner. 
There is depth enough of solemnity, too. No hearer 
can feel a disposition towards levit}' while listening to 
Christ's expositions of God's nature. God, according 
to those expositions, is not only unseen, but invisible ; 
no man hath seen him, only the Son ; no man but the 
Son can reveal him : here is majesty, — here a feeling 
of awe steals over the listener. Assuming the truth 
of these statements, one conclusion cannot be escaped, 
viz. that all previous relations and all subsequent doc- 
trines respecting the Godhead must be judged by Christ's 
words, and accepted only so far as they are consonant 
with them. No greater claim could be asserted by any 
teacher than to be the only revealer of God. This point 
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should be dwelt upon with most careful reflection. When 
a man separates himself from all other men, and even 
confines God himself to one instrument of revelation, 
he assumes a position dangerous by its very extremity, 
unless the claim be upheld by irrefragable and universally 
appreciable proofs. 

From Christ's teaching respecting God we learn, in so 
many words, that God is a Spirit, and that God is a 
Father, — really the only two things that men require to 
know about him, all else being involved in those designa- 
tions. In teaching these doctrines, Christ said that spirit 
must be met by spirit, and therefore men must be bom 
again ; and, secondly, that fatherhood on the part of God 
must be met by sonship on the part of man, and therefore 
that he had himself come amongst men as God's Son. 
These high revelations could not be understood at once, 
and therefore he approached them from distant points, 
always, however, keeping his eye steadily upon them. 
Healing the body was an alphabetic way of saying, " Ye 
must be bom again f ministering to human want was 
the same way of saying, " God is your Father." He 
began at the lowest accessible point, and pursued his 
way to the ultimate truths. An illustration of this happy 
method of graduating philanthropic service is given in 
one of the most dramatic and exciting chapters in the 
New Testament. In that chapter the hero says, "Whether 
he be a sinner or no I know not ; one thing I know, 
whereas I was bUnd, now I see." This " one thing " was 
the rock from which the man could not be displaced, and 
he was determined to stand there until he should be 
called higher. Here is Christ's plan of always being 
behind a man with a fact, and in front of him with a 
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doctrine. The church is exposed to the peril of taking 
the doctrine into its care and leaving the fact, — a plan 
of service as ill-adapted to the temper and condition of 
society now as it was in the days of Christ Men must 
be met at the points where remedial ideas are most needed 
and will be best understood. The blind man needs 
something more than " the concord of sweet sounds ;" 
in his case eflFort must be directed to the eye, not to the 
ear. The man who is perishing of hunger needs bread 
most, not doctrine or prayer. The soul that is possessed 
with a devil must first be dispossessed, then taught divine 
doctrines. Instrumentalities must be adapted to circum- 
stances. This was certainly Christ's plan of movement— 
not in a sudden and startLg manner, bewildering the 
understanding with a recondite dogma, but quietly join- 
ing man at the most accessible point, and charming him 
into deeper compamonship, until he who began as a needy 
client remained as a consecrated disciple. Christ's skill 
in adaptation is illustrated sharply by the answer which 
he returned to John's inquiry : " The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear," — that is to say, every man found in Christ 
" the piece which was lost :" the deaf were not sharpened 
in vision, they received their hearing ; the blind were not 
quickened in hearing, they received their sight ; the leper 
was not heightened in stature, he waa cleansed of his 
leprosy. By so working, it was indeed sometimes diffi- 
cult to see the exact relation of the physical deed to the 
spiritual purpose of Christ's mission — ^viz. to reveal the 
Father. We are tempted to become impatient with 
Christ as he devotes so much attention to details : it 
seems almost a waste of time for a man who came to 
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save a world to be lingering over a special case of 
disease. Could the blind man not have had his soul 
saved without first having his eyes open ? If not, what 
becomes of the blind men of to-day? We think that 
we could have hastened Christ's movements, especially in 
the physical department of his service. Why not speak 
one healing word for all, so that throughout the land 
every sick-bed might have been vacated at the same 
hour? What a magnificent introduction to spiritual 
labour this would have been! How quickly he could 
thus have come to his main point — the revelation of 
(rod ! Yet he lingers over individual cases with a calm- 
ness which baffles us, considering how much work lies 
before him. But is it not the same with him whom we 
know as Creator ? Does he not dally most vexatiously 
in physical processes? How long a time he takes td 
mould an ear of com ! And what a waste of power it 
appears, that the earth should bring forth but one harvest 
in the year ! In his physical service Christ was strikingly 
like what we know of the Creator. The meaning of this 
slowness may come to us in the higher spheres. In the 
meantime, impatience is an infallible sign of weakness. 

On the matter of setting man in a right relation to 
Grod something further will be said in another chapter : 
it is introduced here as completing the statement that 
Christ undertook the adjustment of human relations ; and 
while it is thus before us it may be well to repeat that 
there is nothing revolting in Christ's representation of 
God, but everything that is pleasing and satisfying to 
the tenderest instincts of human nature. Grod is the 
Spirit ; God is the Father ; God is revealed by the Son, 
and there is no way but through the Son to the Father ; 
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God loved the world, and proved his love by the gift of 
his Son. This is Christ's theology. In Christ's Grod 
th^ i, nothing to terrify the heaf that y^ tor him. 
He has no thirst for revenge, no bloody decree to exe- 
cute. He is so tender that a heart-wish will move him ; 
so generous, that he will withhold nothing from them 
that are reconciled to him. His anger with the wicked 
is only the recoil of his love of the good. This being 
so, Christ says — Come to him ; be as he is ; you mis- 
understand him if you think evil of him ; I know him 
better than any other being can ever know him, and I 
declare unto you that his power and wisdom are equalled 
by his love. A great speech to make to the human 
world ! How sincere it was we may see when we come 
to study the Cross of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHRIST THE CONTEMPORARY OF ALL AOES. 

HAS the civilization of the nineteenth century ren- 
dered Christianity obsolete, or has Jesus Christ 
made any provision for the development of humanity ? 
Was Christ's merely a day's work done in the usual order 
of things, or had he a reach over the ages, controlling 
and moulding them to the very end of the world ? Is 
the New Testament to be shelved with " The Republic " 
or " The Nicomachean Ethics ; " or is it the life of the 
world that now is, with its ever-varying phases and 
attitudes, its storms of war, and its revolutions of 
thought ? We may be able to gather an answer from 
Christ's own words* 

Christ repeatedly spoke of his own " hereafter," and 
of the "hereafter" of the church. His criticisms and 
instructions were by no means confined to the past and 
the present ; they were full of anticipation, overflowing 
the hour in which they were spoken and making for 
themselves a channel through all time. There were 
terms in his speech which denoted great purposes as to 
time, persons^ and moral victories, — such as " unto the 
end of the world," " for ever," " every creature," " all 
nations," " east, west, north, and south." It seems to be 
necessary, therefore, to preserve the logical consistency of 
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Christ s method, that as it was " expedient " for the dis- 
ciples that he should '*go away," that some provision 
should be made for the expected development of human 
nature and the requirements of the attendant expansion 
and refinement of general civilization. The world would 
certainly become larger, could Christ occupy the extended 
space ? The harvest would be great, was there root- 
room enough in Christ's heart ? Christ entirely reversed 
what we should have considered the proper order of 
things, and thus gave another check to anjrthing like 
presumptuous criticism of his method of redeeming and 
educating the world. The common plan would probably 
have assumed some such shape as this — Christ must 
abide personally ainong men until the redemptive pur- 
pose be fully accomplished, not only on his part, but also 
on the part of the world ; it will be best for him to make 
short work, and to break up the present economy as soon 
as he has made clear what is meant by his having been 
given to save men ; or, if he continue the present rude 
structure of society, his disciples will necessarily have 
many questions to ask and many difiiculties to overcome, 
and he must be continually at hand, so that the reference 
may be instant and decisive : when the last man is safe 
in heaven, and every possible spoil has been recovered 
firom the enemy, then let Christ himself abandon the 
earth, and take the headship of the glorified church. 
Instead of this, which looks so feasible and tempting on 
paper, Christ was actually the first to leave the scene of 
trial, and his disciples were consequently deprived of the 
inspiration and comfort of a visible Christ. The poor, 
simple men had been called to a most trying prominence, 
and the man who called them took the earliest oppor- 
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tunity of leaving them alone in the world ! Under such 
circumstances, how could the future be other than gloomy 
and portentous? The disciples were committed to an 
idea ; they bore a name which had a bad repute among 
all the ecclesiastical leaders and persons of social conse- 
quence ; they were to carry the cross as their character- 
istic badge, and to be hated of all men for their Master's 
sake ; as sheep among wolves, they were to make their 
perilous way. Knowing all this, Christ left them. 
Would he abandon a half-built tower ? Did he leave 
because his resources were exhausted, or because he 
could better move the ages from the altitude of the 
heavens ? 

We may pause a moment to say, that men can be 
trained to strength only by being thrown on their own 
resources in certain determining crises. The parent acts 
upon thi, doctrine whea he Id. Im «,n to a distant 
school, that he may be thrown into contact with rivals 
and strengthened by daily contest with eager competitors. 
There is an educational element in opposition, in suflFer- 
ing, and in provocation, and it is for very love of his 
child that the parent withdraws the comforts of home 
and places him in circumstances which will test his nerve- 
and rouse his soul. The lad carries with him all the 
mingled comfort and pain of home associations, upon 
which his heart will draw when the stress of events is 
heavy upon him ; in their very absence his parents will 
be present to him with intenser reality than ever, and 
the hiding of their face will bring with it a deeper dis- 
closure of their heart. In some such way, only with 
infinite expansions of meaning, shall we come to know 
what was meant by that blank dismay which the dis- 
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ciples must have felt when their Master said he intended 
to leave them. 

It is to be noted that in all Christ's teaching there are 
manifold references to the future. Many a statement 
was like a sealed letter, not to be broken but by time. 
The life which Christ sketched was often an ideal life — 
beginning in a grain of mustard-seed, ending in a great 
tree. Again and again he hints' at what shall be, and 
from the dim ** hereafter" draws motives for immediate 
direction. Does not the parent help his child over to- 
day by talking of to-morrow ? It is not upon a near 
future that Christ dwells, but upon the most distant 
ranges of terrestrial experience, as a father often tells his 
son what he shall have when he is a man. With much 
detail Christ outlined the final assize which he would 
hold upon " all nations,'' and from the very evening of the 
world drew considerations for the government of its 
morning hours. He thus established a practical relation 
between the events of all time, uniting human history 
by stretching the cable of a common Judgment from 
shore to shore. This was enough, meanwhile. He could 
not, considering the moral infancy of the disciples, 
describe every line of latitude and longitude, though 
each was present to his own mind, but he fixed their 
eye upon a distant and most conspicuous object, nothing 
less than himself enthroned in his glory and encircled by 
his angels, and bade them strike their course over the 
unknown but not ungovemed waters, so that they might 
eventually reach it. The men who had been with Christ 
three years, and heard from his own lips a description 
of the Judgment day, could not go far wrong in any 
question that might arise in their experience. The 
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Bpirit of philanthropy was to be the spirit of judgment. 
It is very remarkable that Christ should have enabled 
men to bring the remotest fact of time to bear uj)on the 
concerns of the passing moment. We can now make 
every day a day of Judgment ; we know the questions 
which will come up ; we know the standard of appeal ; 
we can anticipate our individual colloquy with the 
Judge ; we can hear his voice ; we can " go away into 
everlasting punishment," or into life eternal. This was a 
most practical provision which Christ made for the deve- 
lopment of humanity : by giving us a Judgment day, he 
enabled us to try our deeds by the very fire of the final 
confla^tion. All nations were to come to the same 
judgment, and all were to be tried by one Spirit It is 
then, to say the least of it, remarkable, considering how 
many questions Christ left unanswered, that he should 
have set before men the transactions of the final hour of 
human history. This he would not have done had he 
not contemplated an educational efiect. 

As yet, however, we have but two points, the very 
beginning and the very end — Christ's personal ministry 
and Christ's personal judgment: is there nothing be- 
tween ? Probably the strongest men might be able to 
traverse the distance between those points, but the 
strongest men are few in number ; what is to become of 
the hosts who are to be watched and kept like children ? 
— men of unsteady purpose, and perverted faculty of self- 
judgment ? Christ foresaw the difficulty, and provided 
for it. He had given a personal ministry and sketched 
the great judgment, but how could he cover the whole 
line of human history between ? This inquiry he 
answered in a sentence : " When he the Spirit of Truth 

M 
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is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, he 
will guide you unto all truth." It may be convenient to 
say in detail what that Spirit is, so far as we can gather 
from the Christian writings : he is then, (1), the Spirit 
of truth ; (2), the Spirit of comfort ; (3), the Spirit of 
liberty ; (4), the Spirit of love ; (5), the Spirit of holiness, 
because the Spirit of God. Now, assuming that these 
statements are true, it is easy to see how Christ has pro- 
vided for the multiplying wants of an expanding civili- 
zation. This Spirit fills, overflows man's capacity, and 
meets, with all God-like exuberance, every possible 
necessity of human nature. So to speak, he surrounds 
man as well as dwells in him, and according to the out- 
ward circumstance as well as the inward condition his 
ministry is regulated. Thus in the order of revelation 
we have had first that which is natural, afterwards that 
which is spiritual; first the sacred letter, then the Holy 
Spirit. The ancient church was fed with the milk of the 
"Word, the modem church needs strong meat : " strong 
meat belongeth to them that are full of age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised to 
discern good and evil" Instead of burdening the memory 
with technicalities, Christ provided for the quickening of 
the moral faculty in man, and thus, in spiritual things, 
acted in relation to the human soul as in temporal things 
God had done. God gives man power to get products 
out of the soU, but instead of saying this must be eaten 
and that must be refused, he gives the power, call it 
instinct or reason, which saves him who rightly uses it 
from noxious plants and animals. It was better to give 
the faculty of discrimination than to label all the pro- 
ducts of the earth. A spirit is better than a catalogue. 
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There are few things in the lower range of life more 
remarkable than mans instinct by which he discovers 
what to eat Every day he is called upon to choose, 
even so far as the body is concerned, between life and 
death. The life of the body is exposed to constant risk. 
In nearly every field there are roots or leaves which 
might injure or even destroy the health of the body, yet 
man continues to make a selection adapted to his nature. 
These poisonous roots are like so many temptations ; 
they are to the body what vices are to the soul ; yet 
speaking generally — for the exceptions only prove the 
rule— man is superior to them, he refuses if not resists, 
and saves himself. How is this ? Is there not a spirit 
in man, and doth not the inspiration of the Almighty 
give him understanding ? " This also cometh forth from 
the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working." It may be asked. How has God 
provided for material civilization ? and the answer is, By 
the spirit that is in man ; so it may be asked. How has 
Christ provided for intellectual expansion, and the cor- 
responding claims which the intellect would present ? and 
the answer is substantially the same. When Christ 
opened the eyes of the blind, he did not require to create 
another universe that the vision might have an object to 
rest upon ; the universe was there, waiting to be looked 
at So the universe of truth has existed from the begin- 
ning, and as there are steep hills, perilous precipices, in- 
tricate winding ways, and not a few tangled forest-paths, 
he has promised the Spirit to guide men into all truth ; 
emphatically to guide men, the very word implying 
difficulty, danger, and constantly new evolutions and 
combinations ; not only to guide, but to guide into all 
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trutli, not into some departments but into all, not into 
external views of truth but into its very essence, so 
that men might know truth under every disguise, and be 
able to eliminate it from every sophism and every heresy. 
We know what it is to be so far in sympathy with the 
spirit of a companion as to be able to pronounce an 
opinion about any of his reputed actions ; instantly we 
say such a charge or statement is true or false ; so entire 
is our mutual accord, that judgment of him is like judg- 
ment of our own heart. Our companion, if of a strong 
character, has put his spirit into us, and instinctively we 
have come to know whether any report of him is likely 
to be true or untrue ; we know so well his magnanimity 
that we resent the imputation of any ignoble deed wliich 
rumour may connect with his name, or accept with 
thankfulness any report which details his excellences — in 
this case our spirit witnesses with the spirit of the report 
that it is true. In a modified degree this represents the 
relation of Christians to Christ ; that relation is so intimate, 
so vital indeed, nothing less than consubstantiality having 
been effected by eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
that they can unhesitatingly determine the truth or un- 
truth of any proposition concerning him, and infallibly 
distinguish between a legitimate expansion of his doc- 
ti'incs and a distortion of them. 

The intercommunion between the spirit of man and 
the Spirit of God, an iutercommunion re-established and 
enlarged by Christ, is the guarantee of purity and pro- 
gress on the part of the church. By Christ's ministry 
we arC: now elevated to the higliest plane, and the words 
of John have a deep meaning : " The anointing which ye 
have received of him abidcth in you, and ye need not 
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that any man teach you." The teaching of the church 
does not now come from the outside; Christians have 
in them a well of water springing up into eternal life. 
They judge the. preacher and the author by the anoint- 
ing which they have received of the Holy One, and by 
their own spirit are able to try all other spirits, whetlier 
they are of God. The witness of the Spiiit changes the 
aspect and meaning of all outward things. The Chris- 
tian writings themselves are valuable in j^roportion as 
the spirit of the reader is enlightened by the Spirit that 
dictated them. The dead man is heedless of the sump- 
tuous banquet : the dead soul is as heedless of the 
richer banquet of revelation. There must be two wit- 
nessing spirits. The sun is nothing to the blind man : 
give him vision, and the sun becomes his day. Christ 
thus provides for details by providing for univers^ds. 
He gives life, and he gives the Holy Ghost to guide 
life ; and in these two, yet indivisible gifts, all things 
necessary for human cultivation are included. The 
world had no adequate notion of life until Christ came ; 
in fact, so vast is the volume of life which he oflfers, that 
it may be almost literally said that Christ brought life 
and immortality to lights as things not known before ; 
not only life and immortality as future blessings, but as 
present and immediately available realities. 

The speculative life of the church is marked by an 
immense variety of results. Hardly any two thinkers 
have adopted precisely the same conclusions. How is 
this to be accounted for, if they have been illuminated 
and directed by the same Spirit ? Easily and satis- 
factorily. Life is not to be judged by formal logic. 
Ask two travellers who have completed the same 
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journey to describe the course they have taken, with all 
the incidents. They have traversed the same road, on 
the same day, under the same conditions, yet the state- 
ment of the one is meagre, the statement of the other 
minutci How so ? They walked under the same light, 
and the great volume of the landscape lay open before 
them. The difference is in the mental habitudes of the 
observers. The eye of the one was trained; the eye 
of the other was uneducated. The same thing is illus- 
trated in the reading of a book: one reader is in- 
structed, another disappointed. And this diversity, 
when the spirit of censoriousness is excluded, is fruit- 
ful of good. It provokes to deeper and more continuous 
investigation ; it saves the intellectual world from mono- 
tony, stagnation, and death ; it creates a generous 
interest in the gifts of feUow-inquirers. There is 
even a higher benefit : it shows that no one man has 
all the truth ; it breaks up monopoly, it destroys in- 
fallibility. There is a truth on every side of polemic 
theology ; and just as men of every clime and race are 
necessary to make up the entire of God's idea of 
humanity, so every degree of truth, and every aspect 
of truth, must be brought together, if we would see 
the totality of God's doctrine. One nation has caught 
its poetry, another its logic ; one has condensed it into 
maxims, another has elaborated it into most complex 
philosophies ; no two of them are agreed as to nomen- 
clature ; still the doctrine, like its author, is One, though 
now it is as steady as a star, and anon it heaves Uke the 
billows of the sea. 

But these are speculative differences merely ; it still 
remains to inquire how moral aberrations arc to be 
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accounted for. The answer is that they are to be 
accounted for on moral grounds. Paul admonishes men 
not to grieve the Spirit, and not to quench the Spirit. 
The Spirit is a "guide/' not a tyrant. The Spirit 
remains with any man only so long as that man is 
a consenting party. The Spirit may have taught the 
right way, yet the heart may have rejected the teaching. 
" Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor." Christ said 
to the Pharisees, " If ye were blind, ye should have no 
sin : but now ye say, We see ; therefore your sin re- 
maineth." The same principle is asserted by an apostle 
who lays down the doctrine : " To him that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin." So long as 
man is man, he must have the power of resisting God, 
and so long as God is God he must wait until the heart- 
door be opened from the inside. Omnipotence itself 
cannot force hearts. 

By laying down a few universal principles, sketching a 
kind of river-map, and giving the Spirit of Truth to be 
a constant indwelling guest of the soul, Christ is as 
truly, as potentially, present with this age as he was 
with his immediate followers in Judaea. This, indeed, is 
not the whole of the fact Of every great man it may be 
justly said that he is more influentially present after his 
death than during his life. Shakspeare exerts a wider 
influence to-day than in the days of his flesh ; so does 
Milton ; so does Luther ; but not so Hannibal, or Caesar 
in his military aspect, for destroyers must decrease, but 
creators must increase. Men's names are kept up with 
men's sayings. It is remarkable, as an eminent observer 
of human nature has said, that the question is not only 
what is said, but who said it ? So that the saying is 
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tissociated with the person ; and if the saying be strong 
enough to keep pace with the march of the generations, 
its author may be said to be with men ** even unto the 
end of the world." What is true in degree of thinkers is 
true, in an absolute sense, of the man in whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Notwithstanding the 
fierce iconoclasm of the age, a hard statement bearing 
the name of Milton will secure a more reverent hearing 
than if it were pronounced anonymously. This is right. 
In the heat and prejudice of controverted times it is 
well to withhold the name, but whoever speaks a word 
that goes to the world's heart will quicken an eager 
desire on the part of those whom he h^B benefited to 
have his personality identified. Christ wiQ never be 
dissociated from Christ's sayings, and in this way he will 
be with his people unto the end of the world, but in a 
still deeper way — deeper because the words will receive 
continually broadening interpretations by the Holy Ghost, 
and be more urgently and powerfully applied to human 
experience. The first reading cannot bring out all the 
meaning of the words. It flows Uke the oil w^hich the 
prophet blessed. The few words of Christ have expanded 
into libraries ; the poet has sung them, the painter has 
painted them ; and to-day unnumbered thousands are 
eating the bread which is distributed by his hand. 
Seminally, at least, everything in morals can be found 
in Christ. No man has spoken truths so deep, so far- 
reaching, and with this remarkable circumstance in addi- 
tion — he was the first spealcer upon the themes which he 
discussed, he borrowed nothing, he created all. He out- 
lined the most comprehensive theories; sketched plote 
"which poets might work out ; gave rebukes which showed 
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the distance which hiy Letwceu liim and all hypocrites, 
oppressors, and self-seekers ; and uttered promises which 
have sunk into the sorrowing hearts of all subsequent 
generations. He is thus, and not thus only, with men 
unto the end of the world. 

Christ said that he came to give men life, and 
to give it " more abundantly." In this latter expres- 
sion he hinted his relation to the great question of 
human development — showed that man would never 
outgrow him, and, in fact, that there was no growth 
apart from his own vitalizing energy. A generous 
sophism lurks in the supposition that one man is as good 
as another, or even that one man is as much a man as 
another. Manhood varies — varies in volume and purity. 
Man grows from his original condition — ^by imperceptible 
increments, indeed — yet still he grows, if the true life 
be in him, so that two becomes four, and five ten ; and 
as certainly as he grows he becomes liberated from the 
obscurity and humiliation which marked his starting- 
point. Human nature is, of course, primordially the 
same, but its possible degrees of development are in- 
finite ; and it cannot but be a fact of immense import- 
ance in this argument, that in those countries where 
most about Christ is known, every science and every art 
is most liberally patronized. The light which Christ 
sheds upon the world has never been proved to be 
unfavourable to the highest intellectual cultivation, but 
ha^ been proved — and, in fact, is being proved every 
day — ^to be in the highest degree favourable to all that 
can be legitimately classified under the term progress. 
As a simple matter of fact, Christ is to-day increasing 
the life of the world. Take a common ease : An English 
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Arab is taken off the streets by a Christian philanthro- 
pist, and placed under religious instruction ; he is taught^ 
for the time, something of his nature and something of 
hiff destiny ; according to his capacity the instruction is 
continued to him ; by and by he comes to feel that in 
some little degree he is human, that he has wonderful 
powers, that he may he good and do good : so far the 
philanthropist has given him « life ; "-still the culture 
proceeds, ideas take a wider range ; the philanthropist 
conducts him from point to point in the circumference of 
knowledge, hoping to find the point most adapted to the 
youth's capability. At length it is found, and the quon- 
dam Arab becomes an explorer, or scientific student, or a 
man of letters, and so has not only "life," but "life 
more abundantly,'' — ^precisely as Christ promised. Who 
called him from the dead, and made him a revealer of 
life to others ? Can the scantest justice hesitate as to 
an answer ? There are, however, we may probably be 
reminded, many men illustrious in science who are not, 
in the generally accepted sense of the term, or perhaps 
in any sense of the term, " followers of Christ ; " — in 
what relations do they stand to the Life-giver? They 
may come imder Christ's own classification, " They that 
are not against us are for us." But what if they are 
" against " Christ ? Then they certainly should not require 
to be reminded that the whole atmosphere is, so to speak, 
CTiristian. All the forces of modem civilization have 
taken effect under decidedly Christianized conditions, 
and the more truly scientific mind will be the last to 
doubt the remote, subtle, and most penetrating influence 
of what may be termed moral climate. The whole air 
in which the intellect moves is charged with Christian 
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elements ; and no scientific man would be speaking 
secundum artem if lie denied, at least their probable 
influence on the whole current of opinion and practice. 
There may be a difficulty, in some minds, in tracing the 
connexion between Christian thought and purely scien- 
tific pursuit ; even Aristotle confesses that it is " difficult 
to say how a weaver or carpenter would be benefited, 
with reference to his own art, by knowing the self-good;" 
yet reflection may be able to trace even this apparently 
remote relationship. Whatever liberates the mind from 
low and self-seeking purposes, whatever brings it into 
more intensely conscious contact with the absolute, gives 
the whole man a wider and firmer mastery over all that 
is below and around him. The idea is illustrated partially 
by the admitted effect of high classical culture upon the 
discussion of general questions of political and literary 
life. The man who has been thoroughly drilled in 
ancient literature will, other things being equal, be better 
able to discuss subjects of common interest, to trace their 
bearings and forecast their consequences, than the un- 
lettered man ; not that there may be any very patent 
connexion between philology and politics, but because of 
the severe intellectual discipline and consequent self- 
mastery which such drill necessitates. Even allowing 
that Aristotle is right in suggesting the difficulty of 
seeing how a weaver or carpenter could be benefited in 
his own art by knowing the " self-good," it is obvious 
that the more any man knows of any great subject, the 
less likelihood is there of his continuing in the position of 
a weaver or carpenter. Intellectual vitality signifies social 
elevation ; and though some may be disposed to raise the 
grave question, "How could society dispense with its 
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weavers or carpenters ? '' yet our business relates prima* 
rily to the higher considerations, forasmuch as the man 
is of more importance than the tveaver. When manhood 
rises, the industrial arts will feel the effect of the 
elevation. 

The inquiry is, "How did Christ propose to make 
himself not only the contemporary, but the king of all 
ages ? " To this inquiry our answer has been, (1) By a 
personal ministry ; (2) By a fully delineated Judgment ; 
and (3) By the gift of the Spirit of Truth, whose peculiar 
function it is to take of the things of Christ, and show 
them unto the church. It has been admitted by the 
latest writer on the life of Christ, that Christ could, even 
after his personal withdrawment, visit his people "in 
refreshing inspirations and great acts of providential 
justice ; '' this admission really covers the whole question 
of Christ's contemporaneousness with all ages, for if he 
can visit his people at all in " refreshing inspirations and 
great acts of providential justice,'' he is necessarily (if 
faithful to himself) the chief factor in human develop- 
ment on the Christian side. 
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CHRIST was pre-eminently a talker. " Never man 
spake like this man," was the testimony of his 
enemies. After reading the doctrines of Plato, Socrates, 
or Aristotle, we feel that the specific diflFerence between 
their words and Christ's, is the difference between an 
Inquiry and a Revelation. We feel as if at any moment 
they might push a speculation too far, or suddenly turn 
off at a wrong angle — as if they were groping their way 
along dim and perilous paths, tlirowing gossamers over 
the dark rivers, and t<?mpting men to walk over the 
unsubstantial bridge; again and again they run the 
risk of exalting a riddle into a problem, or settling a 
definition into a law. With this the method of Jesus 
Christ most strikingly contrasts. There is, account 
for it as men please, an authority in every tone ; his 
language is clear, and if short it is final; it never 
betrays the faintest sign of hesitancy on the part of 
the speaker; if it were an immediate revelation j6x>m 
Heaven, there could not be a sharper outline or a 
firmer emphasis. Thus much may be said simply as 
a matter of criticism, without any prejudgment of the 
doctrine. It has been suggested that he spoke with 
" the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew,'^ but 
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this suggestion, if meant for an explanation, is pointless : 
Christ was not the only Jew who had spoken ; and if 
" authoritativeness of tone" be characteristic of Jewish 
teaching, it should be borne in mind that Christ waa 
openly and repeatedly contradicted by men who spoke 
with " the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew," — 
by the doctors of the law, by the teachers and lea,ders of the 
people, by men who held the historic parchments of the 
land ; so that in all fairness " tone " should be set against 
" tone," and it should then be explained how the " tone " 
of the peasant overpowered the " tone " of great councils 
or solemn sanhedrims. The case, too, is more strongly 
in farou, of Christ, when it is remembered that he ab^ 
gated institutions which had existed for ages under the 
special sanction of God. Moses, it will be allowed, spoke 
with " the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew," 
yet Christ abolished much that Moses had inaugurated. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel spoke with " the authori- 
tative tone and earnestness of a Jew," yet they spoke of 
another, not of themselves ; but Christ was his own 
theme and his own expositor.. His immediate disciples 
would not be wanting in "the authoritative tone and 
earnestness of a Jew," yet every one of them did his 
wonderful works, not in his own name, but in the name of 
Christ Looking, therefore, simply at the facts, it must 
be admitted, even in a fuller sense than that conveyed 
by his enemies, that " never man spake like this man," — 
not even Moses, not the great seers of Israel, not Elijah 
on Carmel, not John in the wilderness, nor the contem- 
porary disciples ; — he was what he distinctly claimed to 
be, separate from all, because greater than alL 

The manner in which Christ s followers have reported 
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him is truly marvellous, a point which calls for serious 
thought on the part of all who wish to go carefully 
through the incidental and tributary evidence. In our 
own day it is so common to have reports of speeches, 
that we think little of them ; though in many cases so 
wonderful, yet they have come to be regarded as matters 
of course. But the disciples were not shorthand writers ; 
we do not find that one of them was elected clerk, and 
that in the evening of each day he made entries in a 
common journal which all could read and revise ; yet 
they report his discourses often in the first person, and 
prcirve aU the sharpnesa and vivacity o? dialogue, 
retort, extemporaneous definition, and appeal We feel 
tliroughout that we are reading the words of a talker, 
not of an author ; all the sharp edge of free speech is 
singularly preserved, so much so that with the least effort 
of imagination we can be present, at the delivery of every 
discourse, or at every passage at arms, between Christ 
and his opponents. A strange, yet pleasant, feeling of 
nearness to the event steals over every reader of the 
evangelic story; no lengthening shadows of distance 
diminish the reader's interest-everything is at hand I 
In reading The Laws we are always conscious of the 
presence of an artist Plato has, indeed, arranged all 
the parts taken by the Guest, Clinias, and Megillus with 
great skill, determining the proportions and balancing 
the conversation with a very fine appreciation of the 
requirements of the dialogue; yet throughout the ela- 
borate production we feel that it is all arty all the work 
of one master, who in the retirement of his home appor- 
tioned and decided everything so as to work out the 
particular object he intended to compass. On the other 
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hand, in reading the Gospels we feci that everything is 
life-like, spontaneous, and unfinished, yet suggestive and 
provocative of thought beyond anything that haa ever 
come from the tongue or pen of man. Yet these Gospels 
contain no prepared speeches, no formal compositions — 
nothing but "sayings,'' often jagged, broken, uncon- 
nected, yet singularly full of life. The youngest author 
could make a better mechanical arrangement, but the 
oldest could utter no such electric words. Plato's Defini- 
tions are practically forgotten, but the Nazarene's words 
intermingle with universal civilization ; and this is the 
more remarkable as they were not formally arranged. A 
great composer said that he was spending a long time over 
his work because he intended it to live long, but this 
Galilean peasant talks extemporaneously^ as if simply 
answering the question of the hour ; yet his words float 
over all generations, and are prized by men to-day as if 
they had been addressed exclusively to themselves. This is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful characteristic of the words 
of Jesus. Can this be accoimted for by " the authoritative 
tone and earnestness of a Jew" ? Is it not rather to be 
accounted for by " the authoritative tone and earnest- 
ness " of the Son of Man ? These " sayings " are not 
local lamps, but sims set in the firmament commanding 
the range of all nations. The Nicomachean Etliics are 
trertainly distinguished by a marvellous comprehension 
of the peculiarities of human nature ; yet who will say 
that the words of Aristotle are quick with the same 
intensity of life that is characteristic of the " sayings " 
of Christ ? They are, no doubt, wise, critical, and often 
most practical ; yet tlie minuteness of definition and the 
tedious redundancy of detail give them a scholastic air 
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which is little adapted to the tumultuous life of all na- 
tions. The best philosophies of the ancient civilization 
descend so much into detail as to leave no scope for the 
play of life on the part of the reader. Everything is 
numbered, labelled, docketed, — there it is, take it, or be 
a fool. Plato, as before pointed out, was so voluminous 
in his details, going from statesmanship, philosophy, 
science, and rhetoric to early rising, hunting, dancing, 
money-lending, and Sicilian cooker}'-, as to give one the 
idea that he undertook to do the work of a domestic gas- 
fitter rather than to bring men into the light of the sun. 
He is so minute as to place a lamp at the corner of every 
street, at the entrance of every house, and in every room 
of every habitation. He was a very skilful gasfitter, and 
very careful ; he ran his trial-light over every tube and 
every tap, but it may be doubted whether, after all, he 
was more than a painstaking gasfitter, — a high character, 
too, considering the general darkness of his time. Now, 
Christ, instead of intermeddling with artificial or se- 
condary light, at once, with something more than " the 
authorita*^^ive tone and earnestness of a Jew," announced 
himself as " the Light of the world," — not Holman 
Hunt 8 " Light of the World," who resembles a belated 
and forlorn traveller carrying a lantern, but a man who 
had the light in him, and through whom it gleamed like 
the sun through a summer cloud. Plato lighted his age 
with gas, Christ lighted the world with the sun ; the 
one was local, the other universal ; the one changeable, 
the other permanent. The heathen philosophers gave 
directions, Christ gave life. Aristotle expounded dia- 
metrical conjunction; Christ said, "As ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them," 
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Cicero wrote excellent advices on friendship ; Christ said, 
*' Love thy neighbour as thyself/' Plato wrote wise pre- 
scriptions for particular diseases : Christ infused his own 
life into men. The Pjrthagoreans wrote for favourite 
circles ; Christ sent his gospel to *^ all nations." Aristotle 
quotes from Plato, Plato refers to Homer, and the pages 
of Cicero abound with quotations and allusions ; but 
Christ quotes immediately from the Father, and by so 
much speaks the universal language. 

Christ does not appeal to men as the heathen philoso- 
phers did. They ask opinions, court criticism, and even 
the wily and garrulous Socrates gives men an opportunity 
of differing from him ; but Christ, with " the authorita- 
tive tone and earnestness " of the Son of God, says, " This 
is absolute ; believe it and be saved, or reject it and l)e 
damned." He says that he came from the Father, that 
he speaks the word of the Father, and that he is returning 
to the Father. So there is nothing between him and 
God; immediately behind him, though invisible, lies 
infinitude, and he sets himself up as the medium on 
which the voice of the Infinite is broken into human 
sounds. When a man says, " I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world ; again I leave the 
world, and go unto the Father," he simply excludes con- 
troversy ; there is no common gi-ound between him and 
his interlocutors ; and, when his w^ords are sustained l)y 
such mighty deeds as abound in the life of Chi-ist, one of 
two conclusions is inevitable — either the man is speaking 
the most sublime truth or he is uttering the most aw^l 
falsehoods. He cannot occupy any middle position. No 
man may make himself " equal with God," and yet pass 
in society merely as a good man. The morality of Ian- 
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guage would be violated. All human relations would be 
disorganized. The term " God ** might be used to palm 
off the most infamous charlatanism, and all exactness of 
language would be supplanted by the exaggerations of an 
inflamed and incoherent ideality. 

At the risk of speaking paradoxically, it may be said 
that the sayings of Christ are divine because they are so 
human, and are human because they are so divine. " He 
knew what was in man," and this knowledge of human 
nature was his great weapon alike of attack and defence. 
The intense humanness of Christ's life is perhaps most 
seen and felt in his never-failing sympathy witli all the 
conditions of human experience. When he tells men 
not to think about what they are to eat, it is because he 
himself is thinking about that subject for them, and is 
l^reparcd to feed them with his own hand : when he 
calls men to courage, he means them to draw upon his 
own power : when he says, " Seek first the kingdom of 
God," he is prepared to make up all that is wanting for 
the daily life. He repeatedly referred to his miracles in 
order to stimulate the faith of his followers ; — " How 
many baskets full of fragments took ye up ? " He thus 
made recollection the ground of hope by teaching that 
divine power was not exhausted by the performance 
of a single miracle. There is a kind of power which 
exhausts itself in one great effort, but it is not living 
power ; it is mechanical, not dynamical ; and, though it 
be seen in human history, it is a spasm of weakness, 
not the throb of a healthy heart. Christ told men that 
the power which had worked one miracle could work 
another, and that what was given was but a hint of 
the resources that were untouched. This could not but 
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substantially aid the effect of his teaching respecting 
that all-exciting and ever-pressing subject — to-morrow. 
To most men " to-morrow " had been a spectre, but 
Christ showed how it might be an angel. When men 
looked forward to it with fear, Christ inquired, with the 
slightest tremor of reproach in his tone, " How many 
baskets full of fragments took ye up ? " Christ never 
held history in contempt. He made yesterday the 
prophet of to-morrow. All this personality of appeal, 
combined with all this practical demonstration of care- 
fulness for human comfort, showed that Christ never 
talked at men, but always to them. His humanness 
was his power. Apart from it he never could have been 
so great a talker. Men would have become weary, but 
in his company they were insensible of the flight of 
time. Men that heard him only on one set of subjects 
left him, but those who had heard him on the deepest 
questions said, " To whom can we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life." The heart lived on such music. 

There is one peculiarity about the " sayings " of Christ 
which is not claimed by the great philosophers, and 
which cannot be accounted for by " the authoritative 
tone and earnestness of a Jew ; " that is to say, Christ's 
" sayings " determined the destiny of all who heard 
them, and this peculiarity he specially pointed out as 
enduring for ever. To have heard these " sayings " is to 
have incurred the gravest responsibility. A man may 
read the Ethics of Aristotle, and treat the reasoning with 
contempt without endangering his fate ; but no man 
can read Christ's " sayings " without finding " saved " 
upon one side and *' damned ^ upon the other. Is this 
dogmatism on the part of Christ ? Undoubtedly. God 
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must be dogmatic. If Go J could hesitate, he would 
not be God. Do we stumble at the solemn words, 
" He that believeth shall be saved ; he that believeth 
not shall be damned " 1 Why should we ? An agri- 
culturist says practically, "Go ye into all the world, 
and say to every creature that there is a particular 
season for sowing seed : he that believeth shall be saved 
— shall have a harvest ; he that believeth not shall be 
lost — shall have no harvest." There is thus a gospel of 
agriculture : why not a gospel of salvation ? Men's dis- 
beUef of God will damn them in farming ; why not in 
religion ? Does God speak decisively in the one case 
and hesitatingly in the other ? There must be a climac- 
teric point — a point of saving or damning — in all the 
declarations of God, because he has spoken the ultimate 
word on all the subjects which he has disclosed. The 
truth upon any matter, high or low, is the point of sal- 
vation or damnation. The man who merely points out 
the right road to a traveller is in a position (with proper 
modification of the terms) to say to that traveller, " He 
that believeth shall be saved ; he that believeth not shall 
be damned : " in other words, " Go thus and you will 
reach the object of your journey, but go so and you will 
never reach it." This is the position which Christ as- 
sumes, **He that believeth me hath life ; he that believeth 
not me hath not Ufe." Is such a projection of his per- 
sonality consistent with his being simply one who spoke 
with " the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew " ? 
In the " sayings " of Christ special prominence is given 
to a peculiar form of teaching kno^n as Parables. The 
entire history of religious thought might be written under 
the twofold division of Dogma and Parable. We are 
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passing through what may be emphatically characterised 
as the parobolic era, taking its tone and order of 
procession from the transitional and most excited state 
of the intellectual world. In periods of intellectual 
quiescence, it is foimd that the religious world is settled 
firmly upon theological dogma ; but, in periods of great 
intellectual agitation in scientific and philosophical 
inquiry, the religious idea passes into what may be 
called the parabolic phase ; not that dogma is, or can 
be, destroyed, but that the mental nature is engaged 
upon problems rich, truly or deceitfully, in their pro- 
mise of results. This is illustrated vividly in Christ's 
own method of teaching. First he gave doctrine, then 
he gave parable ; the first met the positive want of the 
religious nature, and the second stimulated all that was 
best on the ideal side of the intellectual nature. In 
this manner Christ escaped the stern and cold finality 
which is characteristic not only of aU exclusively dog- 
matic teaching, but of all teaching that is narrow, 
shallow, and vulgar. In Christ's " sayings " there was 
always something beyond, — a quickening sense that the 
words were but the surface of the thought; there was 
nothing to betoken conclusion, much less exhaustion ; 
there was ever a luminous opening even on the clouds 
that lay deepest along the horizon, which invited the 
spectator to advance and behold yet fuller visions. The 
dogma was decisive ; but the parable set the heart long- 
ing for closer intercourse with the parabolist. The 
dogma marked the distance which had been travelled ; 
the parable pointed to the distance which lay far ahead ; 
dogma was finished like yesterday ^ parable had about 
it all the haze, yet all the promise and allurement, of 
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morrow. It was thus that in a unique sense Christ 
brought out of his treasure " things neiu/' and main- 
tained his hold upon the ages, filling and satisfying their 
entire capacity of vision and desire. The parable takes 
the inquirer farther along the line of truth than the 
dogma does. It stands in relation to dogma as poetry 
to prose. Even the dogmatic arithmetician calls in the 
aid of the parabolic algebraist at a certain point in the 
science of numbers ; and, from what may be described 
as the parabolic side of truth, pushes his inquiries farther 
than he could have done by the narrow dogmas of simple 
arithmetic. He is carried forward by symbolism which 
is founded on dogma, yet which reaches, ideally, farther 
than dogma ; and, when the symboUc arithmetician says, 
" Let X represent the unknown quantity,'' he says in his 
own special sphere of inquiry what Christ says in the 
loftiest region of research when he says, " The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto — ." The kingdom of heaven is the 
" imknown quantity " which Christ came to reveal, and 
he helped men to follow him in his wonderful processes 
by saying, " Let a grain of mustard seed, let a costly 
pearl, let a man sowing good seed in his field, let leaven, 
which a woman cast into three measures of meal, let 
a net cast into the sea, represent the imknown quantity.'' 
Religious symbolism gives scope for all that is most 
profitable in fancy, speculation, or the great dramatic 
element which is in every man. It provides for the en- 
thusiasm of the- renewed nature, for that " madness " 
which Plato declai-es to be essential to poet and prophet. 
It gives such an idea of the unexplained range of 
thought and the possibilities of mind, as goes far to 
explain and justify the bold saying of the ancient 
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Sophists, tliat "probabilities were more to be valued 
than truths/' 

'' True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact ; it is the possible compared 
With what is merely positive, and giyea 
To the couceptive soul an inner world, 
A higher, ampler heaven than that wherein 
The nations sun themselves." 

In connexion with his parabolic teaching Christ uttered 
one most remarkable " saying" to his disciples. He had 
been indulging in most varied and vivid symbolism, and 
as he concluded he said, " Have ye understood all these 
things ? They say unto him. Yea, Lord. Then said he 
unto them, Therefore every scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven is like imto a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old." Here is the liberty of the Chris- 
tian teacher : can any charter be more comprehensive ? 
It comprehends all that is past and all that is to come ; 
it is as old as time, yet new as summer. Thus inter- 
preted, Christ becomes, as was said in the last chapter, 
not only the contemporary, but the leader of every age. 
He has the old truth for the heart, and the new phase for 
the eye. He meets the simple and trustful with " old 
things," and encounters the doctors of all temples with 
questions they cannot answer, and symbolism which, 
while it challenges their admiration, puts to the severest 
test their genius for the interpretation of signs. Christ 
proceeds upon the principle that the world must be 
educated by enigmas, pictures, and problems, and he has 
commissioned hLs Church to educate it on this basis. He 
shows that all human life is a parable, and that to 
understand it men must follow him now as his disciple^a 
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did aforetime, and ask him to ^'declare imto them the 
parable." The difficulty of our agitated time is to find 
men who combine the dogmatist with the parabolist; 
the chasm has occasioned very urgent, ungenerous, and 
bitter strife. It is forgotten that the Dogmatist may be 
right so far as he goes, and that the parabolist may be 
equally right ; what is wanted is completion by amal- 
gamation ; but where, in the present chaos of religious 
questions, can we hope to find a perfect education ? The 
reverent inquirer, though he be a sceptic (not a derisive 
and self-idolatrous bufibon), may after all be a brother 
who has, by the very bent of his mental constitution, 
begun his studies rather on the parabolic than on the 
dogmatic side of truth, and who yet will descend fi:om 
the quaking and lightning-girt hill of symbolism with 
two tables of very stem and decisive dogma. 

This recalls the fact that men proceed even in religious 
inquiry according to the base of their intellectual nature. 
Some men are prepared for dogma at once, and beyond 
dogma they can never move. To them. Christian theo- 
logy (we will not say Christian ethics) is little better than 
an embalmed mummy hidden in the solemn pyramid of 
the past, to be visited on Sabbatic occasions, looked at, 
admired, and left in awful solitude and silence until 
the next visit. To men of another and better mould, 
"the kingdom of heaven is like unto" all that is ele- 
vating in life, or permanent in beauty, or pure in love, or 
satisfying in truth. What wonder if such men fail to 
understand one another, or if the word of strife be heard 
in the discussion of subjects which belong to the inner- 
most shrine of the Ttinple of Peace ? The cause of such 
strife is not so much to be found on the side of religious 
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inquiry as on the side of human nature. Man does not 
understund man when separated by one degree of lati- 
tude ; nay, man may speak a foreign language even to 
bis own brother. Now it is distinctly stated that Jesus 
" knew all men, and needed not that any should testify 
of man, for he knew what was in man f that is to say, ho 
had a perfect knowledge of human nature, and in his 
teaching he set "the kingdom of heaven" at every 
variety of angle, so that all men might get that particular 
view of it which would most successfully meet their 
wants. This could be done only by a teacher who had a 
perfect knowledge of the nature which he undertook to 
educate. No mental characteristic escaped him. Every 
mood of the soul elicited from him the proper response. 
The consequence was that he was not followed by any 
particular class of men, but all men went after him — the 
multitude after the multitudinous man. His disciples 
are of course but fractional men, and the power of 
the Christian ministry is proportionately impaired. The 
preacher's accent often makes him a stranger to his 
hearers. He is of course limited by his own indivi- 
duality, and how can the shallow river of his thought 
carry the merchandise of the world? The preacher's 
power must always be in the ratio of his knowledge 
of human nature. The more of ^nan he has in him, 
the more he will command the attention and homage of 
men. He is but a learned fool who knows everythmg 
but himself. His teaching will be confined to a • few 
self-contained dogmas ; it will never give signs of that 
prophetic fire which shrines itself in poesy or parable. 
In discoursing upon rhetoric, Socrates wisely touches 
upon this subject of human nature. He tells Phaednis 
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that, "since the power of speech is that of leading 
the soul, it is necessary that he who means to be an 
orator should know how many kinds of soul there are/' 
And again he says — " Unless a man has reckoned up the 
different natures of those who will have to hear him, and 
is able to divide things themselves into species, and to 
comprehend the several particulars under one general 
idea, he will never be skilled in the art of speaking so far 
as it is possible for a man to be so ; " — a most marvellous 
illustration of the power of him who spake as never man 
spake, who needed not that any should testify of men, 
for he knew what was in man. He varied the prescrip- 
tion according to the diagnosis. To one man he said, 
"Sell all thou hast;" to another, "Ye must be bom 
again ;'' to a third, " Keep the two commandments of 
the law :" he took the wise in their own craftiness, and 
upon the vision of the dreamer he opened such glories 
as had never shone from the artificial heavens of the 
poets. 

We may claim for Christ's " sayings" an originality, a 
compass, and living energy such as have not been 
rivalled by any speaker. This would probably be ad- 
mitted even by the more self-controlled class of sceptics. 
Assuming this to be so, we are thrown back upon an 
old inquiry, "Whence hath this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works ? Is not this the carpenter's son ? 
Is not his mother called Mary, and his brethren James 
and Joses, and Simon and Judas ? And his sisters, are 
they not aU with ua ? Whence then hath this man all 
these things ? " That question remains to be answered 
by those who deny his Grodhead. Viewed from the 
human standpoint, how could Christ's contemporaries 
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be other than confounded by Christ's wisdom ? Can any 
man rise above the normal conditions of his race ? Is 
there a secret way from the nethermost stratum of 
society up to the eminence of superhuman wisdom? 
How is it that only one man has ventured on the giddy 
ascent ? His " sayings" have no charm of style ; poetic 
surprises are never attempted ; nearly everything is curt, 
abrupt, and barely allusive, yet to-day, as in the days of 
his flesh, all who weigh his words come to the conclusion 
that "never man spake like this man." Is there no 
argument in this 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 



IT is held by many to be a hard thing that any man 
should be damned for not believing " these sayings of 
mine/' This conclusion must have been reached through 
a most mc<»nplete apprehe,>«on of the term " beUet" In 
the course of this argument we have had repeated occa- 
sion to state that a man's belief is that by which his 
whole life is governed, — the foundation of his character, 
the very vitality of his manhood. It can hardly be re- 
peated too often that belief is not a mere mental assent 
to a proposition, but the resting and consequent risking 
of the whole life upon the truth of that proposition. 

By setting aside, for the moment, the term "belief 
on account of the narrow theological associations which 
have been unjustly gathered around rt, the point may 
to some extent be elucidated by another word which has 
no such associations attaching to it, — that word is cka- 
racter. Now as we have found ourselves at liberty, on 
the authority of Christ himself, to reason from the human 
towards the divine, let us in a familiar manner try what 
can be done by an analogical process. Is there anything 
in the constitution of human society which will throw at 
least an edge of light around the awful mystery of endless 
punishment ? 
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It will not be denied, at the outset, that there are 
many persons whom a virtuous man would not admit to 
his confidence or hospitality. Ask the reason, and the 
answer wuU be, "The persons have lost their good cha- 
racter, — they are dissipated, vicious, and altogether un- 
w^orthy of respect or confidence." Here, then, is a point 
to begin at. It is conceded by this answer that purity 
of character is the indispensable qualification for admis- 
sion into virtuous society, and by so much it is shown 
that a bad man is "damned," ostracised (or soften it 
into unrecognised), solely on the ground of vice. But 
what is vice ? Is it not the practical side of belief? 
The man believes in vice as a principle, or a policy, or 
an enjoyment, and therefore he pursues it. But by 
pursuing it he becomes socially a, condemned man ; he 
that believeth not (he that is not virtuous) is damned. 
It may be urged that a man may have many heterodox 
notions about religion, and yet hi^ social repute may be 
iiTeproachable ; and, on the other hand, that a man's 
notions about religion may be orthodox, while his life 
is sinful. This is true, but it merely throws us back 
upon a definition abeady laid down, viz. that belief is 
not intellectual but moral : " with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness," so that religion is not a question of 
mere notions, but the expression of the entire spiritual 
life. It would be as logical to contend that a man is 
going a journey because he can explain the construction 
of an engine as to contend that a man is going to heaven 
because he can correctly answer theological questions. 
Salvation turns upon spiritual vitality, and spiritual 
vitality is represented by the right use of the term Jaith. 
It must never be absent from the mind that religion is 
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not a set of opinions, but life in Jesus Christ. So far, 
then, we find society doing precisely what God does, viz. 
drawing a broad line of demarcation between the virtuous 
and the vicious, — in other words, estahlishing a system 
of rewards and punishments hosed exclusively on morals. 
Society has found this to be necessary to its own preserva- 
tion and prosperity, for all history has gone to show that, 
apart from every theological system, the moral element 
has always determined the true value of civilization. 
Virtue has meant safety ; vice has meant danger. This 
is a fact of immense value in an inductive inquiry 
respecting rewards and punishments. 

It is now proposed to show that, in the matter of endless 
punishment for sin, society does, in its degree, precisely 
what Abnighty God is declared in the Christian writings 
to do. If God punishes the finally impenitent for ever, 
man does the same thing, and does it necessarily — neces- 
sarily because of the demands of the moral universe with- 
out, as weU as the exactions of the moml principle 
within. In other words, the very constitution of the 
moral universe demands and necessitates the endless 
punishment of the impenitent. How we may work our 
way to this conclusion will now appear. 

It is objected that there is no proportion between time 
and eternity, and, consequently, that to punish man 
eternally for doing wrong in his short lifetime is in- 
equitable. While it is not denied that punishment is 
merited, it is contended that there should be some pro- 
portion between the crime and the penalty. 

In answer to this objection, let us examine the law of 
proportion in the light of social laws. Doe^ the idea of 
proportion amount roughly to this, that a day's crime 
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should be met by a day's punishment ; that a man who 
does wrong to-day should be pimished to-morrow, and 
restored to confidence the day after? The objector 
will probably say, " No, not exactly that ; but say that 
a day's crime should be met by a month's punishment, or 
a year s ; only let there be some proportion between the 
crime and the penalty." The answer does not relieve the 
difficulty. What is the moral proportion between one 
day and a month, or one day and a year ? Does nothing 
depend on the nature of the crime ? For example : a 
man commits a petty larceny ; would the objector say 
that a month's impiisonment would be enough ? Another 
man, say, conamits murder ; would the objector say that 
a year's punishment would suffice ? But why should the 
one criminal be punished a month and the other a year ? 
It is urged that the nature of the crime determines that. 
Let this be granted ; then it will appear that the propor- 
tion is really not one of time but of turpitude. In reality 
society proceeds upon the principle that the extent of 
time occupied in the perpetration of a criminal act is not 
to be taken into account in considering the punishment 
which is to be awarded. Nor ought it to be accounted 
of. Less time may be occupied in taking away a life 
than in committing a burglary ; but, on the principle of 
strict proportion (which sophistically proceeds on the 
idea of mere duration), the burglar should undergo a 
longer punishment than the murderer. But society will 
not allow this; its moral instincts overrule its senti- 
mentalities, and demand that the gravity of the crime 
should deteimine the gi*avity of the punishment. 

An illustration may be useful here. Thirty years ago, 
let it be supposed, a criminal forged the reader's name to 
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a cheque for a thousand guineas. He did it in a few 
moments; a stroke or two of the skilled pen, and the 
deed was done. The criminal never confessed the act ; 
never uttered a penitential word ; he suflfered imprison- 
ment for ten years ; and now for twenty years he has 
been at large. Has the reader forgiven him ? Has he 
restored him to confidence ? Has he invited the oflfender 
into his family circle ? Has he replaced him at the com- 
mercial desk ? The reader says " No." But what becomes 
of the argument of proportion ? Let it be remembered 
that the criminal was imprisoned ten years for a crime 
committed in less than ten minutes. Was not the 
punishment sufficient ? Think of ten minutes being 
multiplied into ten years, and then say whether more 
can be reasonably demanded. But it may be urged 
that the criminal is impenitent ; he never owns his sin, 
never asks forgiveness, and treats the injured man as if 
he himself had been injured. The injured man is so far 
philanthropic as to say that he will meet the criminal on 
the first sign of contrition — he only waits an acknow- 
ledgment of the guilt and promise of better behaviour. 
Nothing can be more humane, — nothing more reasonable ; 
and the point to be specially remarked is that this is the 
very principle upon which the divine government in 
relation to sin proceeds : " If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins." Man's own 
heart being witness, he proceeds upon the very principle 
of adjudication which he condemns in the government of 
God. 

The sum of the answer is this : if a criminal continue 
to be impenitent respecting any crime, he is as guilty of 
that crime on the last day of his life as he was in the 

o 
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very hour of its committal, though he may have survived 
that hour fifty years. Time has no mitigating influence 
upon guilt. The question between the criminal and 
society is not one of time, but of penitence, and, so long 
as he is impenitent, society must, by a compulsion deeper 
than all formal law, mark and avoid him. Society does 
this. If particular members of society do not do so, they 
are immoral— connivance with unrepented guilt being an 
aflfront to the spirit of virtue. Society punishes (more or 
less lightly, more or less directly) all impenitent offenders 
against its laws, and punishes them throughout their 
whole lifetime, which is as much of eternity as its retri- 
butive influence can encompass. In very grave cases^ 
indeed, society will not allow the penal shadow to pass 
from the reputation even after death ; so truly is this the 
case that there are names which cannot now be pro- 
nounced, though they represent long extinct lives, without 
bringing a frown upon the countenances of all who hear 
them. Is this eternal punishment, or is it not ? 

The question of proportion may be looked at in another 
Ught. A citizen who has maintained a good reputation 
for half a century as a pure, upright, noble man ; who 
has figured on subscription lists as a generous benefactor 
of the poor ; whose name obtained the highest credit on 
the Exchange, — has been proved guilty of a crime : the 
crime was being perpetrated in imagined secrecy ; the 
criminal had no idea that any eye was upon him ; the 
fact, however, becomes known ; and the question is 
how does society treat the tower which was fifty years 
in building? Society razes the very foundations, and 
forgets half a century of unchallenged life in one day's 
discovered villany. But where is the law of proportion ? 
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Why not deduct one day from the fifty years' reputation, 
or regard the crime but as a spot on the disc of a bril- 
liant life ? The law of proportion founded on mere 
duration would, if strictly interpreted, require this deduc- 
tion ; but society happily forgets its formal logic when 
under the influence of high moral inspiration, and in its 
own arbitraments reproduces the government of God. 

The argument of proportion as to time is obviously 
fallacious. No crime is self-contained. All actions are 
influential. What is done in an hour may affect society 
through many generations. Long after the pebble is at 
the bottom of the lake, the circles multiply and expand 
on the surface. The lifting of a hand sends a vibration to 
the stars. 

A second objection wiU aff^ord an opportunity of stiU 
further exposing the fallacy of the argument of propor- 
tion. It lias been urged that, as virtue is its own reward, 
and vice its own punishment, the criminal is suflaciently 
punished while upon earth, and need not, therefore, have 
heU superadded. The argument, if valid in relation to 
hell, is equally valid in relation to heaven ; hence, as 
virtue is its own reward, the virtuous man is sufficiently 
rewarded on earth, and needs not a superadded heaven- 
By parity of reasoning this latter position is impregnable.. 
The logic which closes hell annihilates heaven. Without,, 
however, pressing the sophist too severely to accept the 
results of his premisses, the whole answer may be included 
in one fundamental and fully- illustrated principle — ^viz. 
that punish/ment is not regenerative. All penalty is 
negative. It may appease the more public demands of 
society without making any good impression on the 
moral nature of the criminal. Take an instance : a felon 

02 
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who has undergone a tenn of imprisonment may leave 
the prison as great a criminal as he entered it. The 
mere fact of having been in gaol for a series of months 
or years docs not make the criminal an honest man. 
The law could touch his body only ; so that at the veiy 
moment of his keenest smarting under the penal rod he 
might be plotting deeper schemes of crime. Punishment 
per se is not a regenerator. Hell itself, if intermediate 
instead of final, could not convert men to Christianity. 
It might terrify them ; it might impose strong restraints 
upon them, originating in the lowest and most uncertain 
motives ; but, as to regeneration, it might be as impotent 
as a passing storm. Virtue founded on fear is only vice 
in a fit of dejection. 

Does not the objector himself proceed upon the prin- 
ciple that punishment is not regenerative ? Imagine the 
objector seated in a public vehicle. He is holding pleasant 
intercourse with a fellow traveller ; he likes the man, is 
pleased with his intelligence, frankness, and civility : at 
one point of the journey, however, he is given to under- 
stand that his interlocutor is a ticket-of-leave man ; does 
he during the remainder of the journey feel as com- 
fortable as he did at the beginning? Does he, or does 
he not, involuntarily lay his hand upon his property ? 
Is there, or is there not, a development of suspicion ? 
But why ? The criminal has, indeed, broken the laws of 
his country, but he has suffered the legal penalty, or 
escaped a portion of it by his creditable conduct ; why, 
then, should not the objector invite the well-behaved 
convict home, and introduce him to the confidence of 
his sons and daughters? Why should the convict be 
punished for ever ? Where is the proportion between a 
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day's crime and life-long infamy ? The objector's philo- 
sophy succumbs to his moral instincts. He begins to 
think of contamination, and mentally to run over all 
the possibilities of his having had something like fiiendly 
intercourse with a returned convict. Yet he would have 
God's infinite holiness do what his own faded morality 
cannot do. He would have the sun overlook defects 
which his own rushlight brings into startling prominence. 
He fails to see that the case appeals not to benevolence, 
not to philosophy, but strictly to the moral sense ; and 
if man, whose moral faculty is so liable to perversion, 
recoils from the idea of confiding in an impenitent 
convict, how can God look with complaisance on an 
unclean heart ? Does the objector say that, if he knew 
the returned convict to be a truly penitent man, he would 
give him another chance in life ? Then let him recall 
the words just quoted — "If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins." 

The objector seems forgetful of the fact, that the doc- 
trine of vice being its own punishment is necessarily 
overridden in all the penal arrangements of societ}% other- 
wise society would be insecurely guarded against outrage. 
If vice be its own punishment (not only individually, but 
socially y in a full degree), why should the thief be im- 
prisoned or the murderer executed ? Why not leave each 
to the tormenting remorse of liis own conscience ? Why 
not be satisfied with the scorpion sting of memory ? The 
fact is, that there is a practical sophism in the doctrine 
that vice is its own punishment in an imperfect state of 
society. By repetition of crime conscience is hardened, 
so that actually he who has done most is punished least 
The young thief, trembling in inexperience, hesitates as 
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lie approaches the lock at midnight, but the veteran 
burglar is as steady in darkness as at noonday. The 
criminal, therefore, would have merely to repeat his 
crimes to escape their punishment ; for he who now 
blushes in anger may one day be calm in murder ! Vice 
is its own punishment only when all alleviating circum- 
stances are removed, as will be the case in the next 
world. There nature will be so quickened, and so 
thoroughly thrown back upon itself, that vice will in 
the fullest sense of the term be its own tormentor ; but^ 
as earthly society is now constituted, there would be so 
many counterbalancing influences brought to bear upon 
the criminal that his reflections might be modified or 
entirely overpowered. The same principle has its 
obvious bearings on the doctrine that virtue is its own 
reward. 

A third objection urges that God should issue a uni- 
versal amnesty, — open every prison door in the universe, 
— say to devils, "You are forgiven," and to lost men, 
" Be free.'' This would be considered so magnanimous 
as to be worthy of God. The objection is not without 
plausibility. Two things, however, appear to be forgotten. 
(1) That an amnesty could not, in itself, work any moral 
change. Look at the case from a national point of view. 
Suppose that the monarch were to proclaim a universal 
amnesty : would the thief, the murderer, the incendiary, 
or any other criminal, be thereby constituted a virtuous 
member of society ? Such an amnesty, instead of being 
a blessing, would be a curse ; liberty would degenerate 
into licentiousness. If the insane idea of a universal 
amnesty were seriously proposed, all virtuous men would 
protest against throwing back the flood-gates and libe- 
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rating torrents of crime. What, then, would Grod's 
amnesty do? Would a demon be less a demon on 
one side of a prison door than on another ? Does the 
door make the demon ? The second thing that is for- 
gotten by the objector is (2) That forgiveness requires 
the consent of two parties. The term " forgiveness '' is 
often used with a most inadequate conception of its 
meaning. An enemy cannot by any act of so-called for- 
giveness be turned into a friend. The philanthropic 
man may even love his enemies, bless them that curse 
him, and pray for them that despiteftdly use him and 
persecute him, and yet not fargive them in the right 
sense of that term. The man may excuse an oflfence 
against himself, but he has no power to excuse an 
oflfence against righteousness ; that is to say, he may rise 
superior to the mere personal consideration, and no 
doubt will do so ; but, if he trifle with the demands of 
morality, which alone can make personal considerations 
of any consequence, his so-called forgiveness is a sin, and 
his supposed magnanimity is a violation of God's pre- 
rogative. It comes to this, then, that even Grod himself 
cannot forgive a sinner apart from certain conditions, 
whicl\ the sinner himself must supply. Is it (if the 
supposition may be allowed) anything merely personal 
which God condemns in the action of the sinner against 
himself ? Can the sinner do God any harm ? Can the 
mightiest chief in all the armies of hell pluck one star 
from the sky, or keep back the light of the sun, or bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion ? God is not, so to speak, alarmed for his personal 
government The oflfences against his power cost him no 
concern, but the oflfences against his holiness aflSict him 
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with great sorrow. * The parent cares nothing for the 
mere blow of the child's tiny fist, but the passion which 
prompted it breads his heart. God has to maintain the 
pubUc virtue and order of the universe. He fears no 
stroke of power ; but if, for mere convenience of ex- 
pression, we may distinguish between his personality and 
his attributes, we may say that ofi^ences against his person 
are forgivefi, but ofiences against his attributes cannot be 
forgiven apart from confession and repentance on the side 
of the criminal. 

It has been suggested that annihilation would better 
harmonize with the divine attributes than the infliction 
of eternal misery. This, however, is a sentiment rather 
than an argument. God does not inflict the eternal 
misery; he simply points it out as the resultant of 
certain courses. Men often complain as if the misery 
were superimposed by- God : it is not; it comes out of 
the man, not from Grod. God says to his moral creatures, 
" You are immortal : right means immortal glory : wrong 
means immortal infamy." In this representation on the 
part of God there is nothing arbitrary — it simply points 
out the inevitable operation of cause and effect. When 
a parent warns a child to beware of the fire, he does so in 
love, not in anger : he does not inflict the pain of burn- 
ing ; he merely points out that such pain will be the 
result of disobedience. So with God : he does not inflict 
the punishment ; the punishment is the effect of a cause. 
It is easy to pronounce the word annihilation, but has its 
meaning been fiiUy considered ? There need not be any 
hesitation in reverently declaring that God cannot anni- 
hilate a moral agent. If he could, would he not have 
annihilated the devil that vexed his beloved Son in the 
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wademess ? So fax ^ we can gather from the sacred 
writings, what has been the attitude of Grod in relation 
to the devil ? He has degraded his position in the uni- 
verse ; he has taken away the lustrous robe with which 
he was originally clothed ; he has caused him to wither 
into the most awful and repulsive deformity ; on every 
side the most tremendous pressure has been brought to 
bear upon him ; but no force can touch the life ; diabolism 
is nothing but abused divinity, and can God be anni- 
hilated ? All moral creatures are such by virtue of a 
divine element in their nature. But cannot God with- 
draw that divine element ? Let us pause. What would 
he make of it after he had withdrawn it? Could he 
absorb the poisoned element which for a lifetime had 
been given up to the devil ? 

It must not be forgotten that there is a broad distinc- 
tion between a penalty and a consequence, as those terms 
are commonly understood. When Christ said, " He that 
believeth not shall be damned," he announced a conse- 
quence, he did not threaten a penalty in the usual 
acceptation of the term. A consequence is the direct 
and inevitable result of certain processes, partaking of 
their very nature, and inseparable from them ; but a 
penalty may possibly be something different, something 
arbitrarily superadded, regardless of adaptation or mea- 
sure. Being chilled, is a consequence of exposure to cold 
air : but being flogged for such exposure is a penalty. 
Eternal punishment is the consequence of rejecting the 
Gospel, not a penalty (in the low sense of revenge) 
attached to a crime. 

In the Phaedo, and also in the Grorgias, we find a 
theory which seems to meet some of the difficulties, but 
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which in reality meets some at the expense of others. It 
appears, according to the Platonic dream, that persons 
who have passed through life without bringing any 
special disgrace upon themselves suffer for their evil 
deeds, and are then rewarded for their good works. On 
the other hand, those who are incurable are cast into 
Tartarus, where they remain for ever. The class lying 
between receive different treatment. In the first instance, 
they are cast into Tartarus, but, after remaining there a 
year, they are cast forth, — the homicides into Cocytus, 
the parricides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon. With 
a most singular accuracy, the very principle of confession 
being the basis of pardon, and the consent of two parties 
being required in order to an act of complete forgiveness, 
it is declared in the Phsedo, that when the members of 
this intermediate class are borne along to the Acherusian 
lake, they invoke those whom they murdered or injured ; 
and, if the aggrieved parties relent, the sufferers are per- 
mitted to go out into the lake, and thus to escape further 
suffering ; but, if the aggrieved parties do not relent, the 
sufferers are remanded to Tartarus. The same doctrine 
is taught in the Gorgias. Rhadamanthus examines the 
souls, without knowing anything of their identity, and 
according to their nature he dismisses them either to Tar- 
tarus or to the isles of the blessed. The points common 
to the Platonic and Evangelic theories are (1) that there 
are two conditions after death, and (2) that eternal pun- 
ishment is the consequence of unpardoned guilt. In the 
" beautiful fable " related by Socrates in the Phaedo, we 
have the principle of a purgatory afltoned; that is to 
say, some sinners are punished for a time and then sent 
forward to everlasting rewards. The Christian doctrine 
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is opposed to this; it knows nothing of intermediate 
distinctions; its classification is dual; in referring to 
destiny, it recognises two terms only, — heaven and hell. 

The moral eflfect is higher than that of the Socratic 
fable. No licc^nce is given to the criminal ; no uncer- 
tainty beclouds the anticipations of the good man. Virtue 
is recognised as a principle, not judged by deceptive 
shades. Socrates, in concluding his fable, well said that 
it would not become any man of sejise to affirm positively 
that the things were exactly as the fabulist had pictured 
them. But Christ makes no such reservations ; he speaks 
with the authority of one before whose eyes all things 
stood in the clearest light : it is a revealer, not an in- 
quirer, who sees that the bad man cannot rise and the 
good man cannot fall in the day of judgment. Why be 
startled by the announcement that the bad man shall 
" go away into everlasting punishment " ? Society has 
actually afl&rmed the principle in its own penal arrange- 
ments ; why, then, be shocked at its own moral instincts ? 
The shock is occasioned by the word " eternal " rather 
than the word " punishment ;" yet why so ? If punish- 
ment can be endured at all, why not for ever ? Beings 
can sufier only according to their capacity. The sufiering 
will be mental, not physical, — an eternal self-reproach for 
having given God the lie. 

This gives us a view of the redemptive work of Christ 
which could not have been otherwise obtained. It pre- 
sents, too, an impressive aspect of human dignity. To 
save man from such consequences, Christ undertook the 
work of mediation, — would Christ have died to save an 
insect which could be crushed into nothingness ? Ac- 
cording to the Christian writings, man stands in a salvable 
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relation to Christ's work only during his continuance on 
earth ; throughout the whole of that period he is impor- 
timed by the most earnest persuasions to avail himself of 
the benefits of Christ's mediation ; and if, in defiance 
of aU such importunity, he determinedly persists in a 
criminal course, how can he possibly escape the effects of 
that course ? The question is, how can he ? If punish- 
ment is not regenerative ; if selfish fear is not a moral 
agent ; if a moral creature cannot be annihilated ; — ^then 
how can the criminal cheat God, and find a way into 
heaven ? Is it suggested that a second probation might 
meet the case ? A second probation is an impossibility ; 
but even assuming the possibility, where would be the 
equity ? Give men to know that there would be a 
second probation, and how many of them would care for 
the fii-st? And if they neglect the first, they are so 
much weaker in moral nerve to encounter the discipline 
of the second. And if there should be two probations, 
why not three ? 

" But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! ease would recsmt 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void." 

How do men regard this probationary idea as it comes 
up in the concerns of daily life ? There is one seed-time 
in the year ; an indolent farmer neglects it, and then sets 
up the theory that to have only an annual seed-time is 
ridiculous ! When poverty comes as " an aimed man," 
does society pity or reproach him ? It may be suggested 
that possibly the sufferings might have a good effect 
upon the lost ; it might cause them to reflect ; it might 
bring them to repentance. It is forgotten, however, that 
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everything has been done for them which even God 
could do : they have resisted the whole system of re- 
deeming love ; thrust away the bleeding and dying 
Christ ; and, if mere suffering will save any man, God 
has made a stupendous mistake in sending his Son to 
save , sinners. Hell would then be more successful than 
the Son of God. 

In the most aj)palling of his parables Christ repre- 
sents a rich man as lifting up his eyes in hell, being in 
tonnent. Parables are not always to be pressed into 
literal evidence, but this parable is absolutely pointless 
if it does not teach (1) that there is a hell, and (2) that 
those who are in hell are conscious of their position. 
This parable contains an incidental conJ&rmation of 
Christ's picture of the judgment. The rich man 
neglected Lazarus -that is the principal fact we 
know respecting his outside relations : the next thing 
heard of him is that he is " in hell." So in the judg- 
ment the goats go away into everlasting punishment 
because they have neglected the hungry, the thirsty, and 
the sick, — that is positively the only charge brought 
against them. But what are the terms of the preaching 
commission ? Not he that he isphilanthropicy but — " He 
that helieveth shall be saved." Are the terms, then, 
altered ? The alteration is nominal, not essential No 
man can believe without being a philanthropist ; no man 
can be a philanthropist without believing, — that is, 
without going out of himself, resting on something better 
than the pivot of individualism. Philanthropy is the 
manward aspect of faith in Christ. " Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affiction, and to keep 
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himself unspotted from the world /' The basis of arbitra- 
ment, then, is not changed, but an enlarged conception 
of faith is given, and by so much is disclosed a fuller 
view of the enormity which brings upon itself "ever- 
lasting punishment ; '' for it appears by this definition of 
faith (a point often overlooked in the discussion of the 
subject), that the criminal outrages alike theology and 
humanity, — God and man. Those who " go away into 
everlasting pimishment'* are expressly said to have 
neglected their f ellow-creatures ; they are condemned on 
human groimds, — not because they had a heretical creed, 
but because they had no love towards iruin^ — " and if a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? " Misanthropy 
alone necessitates hell. 

So much for an outline of argument. We are not 
unaware of the pleadings of mere sentiment AU good 
men would unite in the expression of generous hopes 
were they at liberty to deal with the sentimentalism of 
the subject; but, as aU the arrangements of society show, 
the moral instincts of the world protest against a for- 
giveness of the criminal apart from suffering and con- 
trition. If temporary punishment in hell will bring men 
to God, why send Jesus Christ to die a sacrificial death, 
or any death at all ? Why not put all men into heU at 
once, and save by fear those who refuse to be saved by 
love ? Is it because we have pleasure in contemplating 
the sufiering of criminals that we have spoken thus 
urgently of future pimishments? We know that we 
subject ourselves to such a taunt ; it may be, however, 
that a frank statement on the affirmative side of the 
question may be conceived in a more delicate and tremu- 
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Ions tendemess than the utterance of vapid generalities 
of hope. We are bound to point out that nowhere 
in the sacred writings is heU referred as exerting a 
remedial influence on the criminal ; if it does exert such 
an influence, it was an inexcusable oversight not to dwell 
upon the fact specifically. On the other hand, it is 
distinctly taught by Jesus Christ, that, if men will not 
avail themselves of such moral advantages as are at their 
disposal, they would not " be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead." Men are apt to think that something 
which has not been tried, specially something startling 
and sensational, would succeed in saving the obstinate. 
Are they wiser than God, or tenderer than Christ? 
Others, again, refer to the heathen, and to those within 
our own civilization who have never heard the Gospel, 
and they ask, " Are such to be eternally punisKed ? " 
This hoL is uninformed and nnreasolg No man 
will be condemned for not believing what he never 
heard. It is the man who helieveth not that is to be 
condemned, and the very terms imply that the case has 
been laid before him. As for others, they are in the 
hands of God, and will be adjudged righteously. " It 
is better to fall into the hands of God than into the 
hands of men." Why preach the Gospel at all then ? 
some may say. The answer is, (1) Christ commanded it 
to be preached, and (2) the very nature of the Gospel 
demands proclamation; the truth will not be silent. 
The appeal which most concerns us is addressed imme- 
diately to those who have heard the Gospel, seen Christ 
in his word and works, and had an opportunity of accept- 
ing eternal life.- If men have insulted God, poured con- 
tempt upon Ids Son, counted the blood of the covenant 
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as an unworthy thing, grieved and quenched the Holy 
Spirit, what can possibly remain of a remedial kind ? 
The inquiry is one on which reason may expend its 
powers. What remains after God has been exhausted ? 
Those who plead against eternal punishment often talk 
as though no mercy had been shown to the sinner ; as if 
mercy were an orb reserved to shine upon the uttermost 
darkness to show the way to heaven. Such a suggestion 
is a grave reflection upon the plan of salvation ; it plainly, 
though indirectly, charges that plan with incompleteness, 
and violently enlarges the period of human probation. 
As if God's mercy were less than man's pity I We 
attempt not to read the impublished decrees of God; 
in our present sphere, with our present means of judging, 
reason itself binds us to accept the conclusions of con- 
sciousness and revelation in preference to the plausibilities 
of mere sentiment. 
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THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 



^ I^HE Cross is the culmination of the mystery. It is 
-*- now proposed to view it not so much in its place 
in systematic theology as in its relation to Christ's per- 
sonal history. Pilate's superscription is easily read, but 
there is another writing more difficult of interpretation. 
The one word which we have succeeded in deciphering is 
love, and we have ventured on the not improbable in- 
ference that such a word must have kindred words 
aroimd it. 

The death, and its attendant circumstances, was not 
an unexpected event to Jesus Christ, — it was preceded 
by many demonstrations of ill-regulated excitement on 
the part of ,the people, plainly showing unsteadiness of 
aim on their side ; but the heart of Jesus Christ was fixed 
by a great design. He had been living the kind of life 
which, viewed from the outside, seemed inevitably to 
lead to a violent death ; yet his control of the element 
of time in the completion of his purposes is most signifi- 
cant. The baffled revolutionist, whose schemes have 
overweighted his resources, has no power over the appor- 
tionment of his time ; but Jesus Christ spoke of his 
'^hour'' with the precision and calmness of conscious 
mastery. It seemed as though he would not allow 
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history to be made immaturely, — as if there was a law 
by which events come to a crisis, and which could not 
be accelerated by the wildest impatience or the most 
violent determination. Early in public life he began to 
talk of his " hour ;" repeatedly he said that his hour was 
"not yet;'* and not until he offered his intercessory 
prayer, which escaped from his breaking heart like a 
long sigh of sorrowing love, did he plainly say, "The 
hour is come/' There were two forces in operation ; the 
force of a malign intent on the part of the Jews, and the 
force of a control which times all events to a moment. 
Passions cannot hasten the time of heaven. Every hour 
has its work, and every work its hour. There was no 
reader of the signs of the times so quick and so correct 
as Jesus Christ. He saw the fields "white unto the 
harvest '' sooner than his nearest followers did ; and 
while superficial men were reading the skies he chided 
them for dulness in reading the more important tokens 
of the world's condition. All this is in harmony with 
his anticipation of his " hour." He knew the laws which 
regulate the tides ; he was not misled by the foam with 
which the winds bespattered him ; he knew that not the 
winds but the worlds touch tlie tidal spiings. He fore- 
saw the last swell of the great deep, and encountered it 
in an attitude of prayer. 

This anticipation of his " hour " is noticeable as a side- 
illustration of the purpose which ran through the life of 
Jesus Christ. The cross was not an accident. The cross 
was not an after-thought ; its shadow came up from 
eternity, and was first visible to men in the manger of 
Bethlehem. The most cursoiy view of the powers which 
he wielded during his life is sufficient to show that Jesus 
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Christ was perfectly able to repel the ruffians who under- 
took to compass his death. He was no weakened Samson 
who had given up the secret of his power ; he was still 
the wonderful man whom the winds and the sea obeyed ; 
yet he consented to be led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth. He had been accustomed to the idea 
from before the foundation of the world. Even in his 
earthly course he was never separated from the cross ; it 
varied in form, never in nature ; it was only less promi- 
nent, not less real, at Bethlehem than at Calvary. The 
cross was never dissociated from the life ; he brought it 
with him ; he carried it in his heart long before the mob 
laid it on his shoulder, and had suffered all its agonies 
before the nail was driven into his flesh. But the gross- 
minded world could never have known this apait from 
the sight; it measures the sorrow of the soul by the 
suffering of the flesh ; it weighs the tears that it may 
know the weight of the woe, as if all woes could make 
their way through the eyes. The giving up of the flesh 
was nothing ; external force could have overcome any 
mere bodily resistance ; the concurrence of the spirit was 
essential to the value of the offering in the sight of God. 
The poverty which is caused by iiTCsistible forces is one 
thing, the poverty which comes of self-sacrifice for the 
good of others is another. 

The cross means love, but what does love mean ? Can 
lexicography explain that word ? We must go back to 
the life for hints of interpretation. Jesus Chiist is the 
answer as well as the enigma. In no case did Jesus 
Christ work for himself. He only received that he might 
give ; he only asked that he might distribute. As he did 

P 2 
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not live for himself, so lie did not die for himself. That 
melancholy cross must bear other stains than those of 
murder ; he who might have turned it into a throne, and 
waived from it the sceptre of the world s dominion, must 
have had some object in view worthy of the generous 
life which preceded it. The course of beneficence would 
not be broken off just before the end. Jesus Christ will 
be consistent throughout; for youy not for 7/16, will 
be his watchword to the end. How can a good man 
make death give the lie to his life ? 

The method, too, of leaving the world is consistent 
with his method of living in the world. The cross is a 
wonderful counterpart of the manger. There were no 
violent discrepancies in the life ; only once, and that on 
the top of a mountain, did the Godhead visibly bum in 
the poor shrine of his flesh,— a sight which Moses had 
seen prefigured at Horeb. From beginning to end there 
was one line of humiliation. The child of the manger is 
the man of the cross; the youth who was about his 

• 

Father's business in the Temple was doing his Father's 
will on Calvary. There were other plans of leaving the 
world than that of crucifixion. Why not go up into the 
skies at mid-day, amid a great lustre, welcomed by the 
voices of angels, and the peal of trumpets? Why not 
make a great demonstration of power rather than a sad- 
dening spectacle of weakness? Think of what might 
have been done ! Yet he was numbered with the 
transgressors; his name was pronoimced as a felon's; 
and even they who knew him best left him as if he 
had wronged their souls. The very method of de- 
parture is fraught with deep significance. The suf- 
fering itself must have had a meaning. When he 
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could have taken the wings of the morning, or called 
around him the angels that excel in strength, or gone 
up from Calvary as he ascended from Olivet, and yet 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
the very manner of the dying must have interpretations 
which separate it from all other deaths. 

Now, we may approach the cross without any light 
except that of natural reason, or we may avail ourselves 
of the suggestions of the sacred writings. Before we 
attempt to interpret, let us come to some understanding 
as to canons and standards. With regard, first of all, to 
natural reason, it may be enough to remind ourselves 
that the whole history of Jesus Christ removes itself as 
far as possible from the court in which natural reason 
presides. We have had occasion to point this out inci- 
dentally in former chapters ; let us now stand and calmly 
look at it as a fact likely to help our further inquiries. 
Is there any point in the whole development of Christ's 
person and ministry at which we can say, ^'This is just as 
we thought it would he'l Or is there not everywhere 
something like a studied upsetting of foregone conclu- 
sions and logically-arranged anticipations ? Given a 
world that has lost its moral standing, to know how God 
would recover it ; and we venture to say that the New 
Testament answer would never suggest itself to natural 
reason. That answer, then, stands by so much at a dis- 
advantage ; the whole stress of reason is against it ; it 
has every inch of ground to make for itself, for reason 
will not allow it so much as a foothold. Keason, on 
being pressed for an answer, ' would probably betake 
itself to elaborate demonstration ; its customary notions 
of the proportions which means should bear to ends 
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would force it to set up a most imposing breastwork of 
superhuman appearances and interpositions. Probably 
some such plan as this would be accounted reasonable : — 
The world having lost its moral standing, God himself, 
in undisguised personality, must speak to it from the 
heavens with a voice of awful power ; the guilty world 
must sec him robed with fire, crowned with a diadem 
in which a thousand suns flash their commingling glories, 
and encircled by unnumbered squadrons of the seraphim ; 
all men must hear him lamenting the apostasy, and 
offering instantaneous and universal pardon ; the great 
Deceiver must be publicly destroyed, and his track 
obliterated from the face of the earth ; and, to prevent 
the possibility of further falling, the whole family of 
man must be translated to heaven. — This would suit the 
reason that is fond of demonstrativeness. Other forms 
might be suggested that would suit the reason that is 
prone to philosophical speculation. But among them all 
the New Testament idea would never come up. Pain, 
sorrow, humiliation, death, resurrection, stand off* beyond 
the reach of natural reason. It is not saying too much 
to say that such a process is offensive ; it is foolishness ; 
it is a stumbling-block. What we have to suggest is 
this : that by so much as the Gospel method is removed 
from the probabilities which natural reason would aflSrm, 
it is unlikely that natural reason conceived it. That 
method is not merely here and there contrary to expec- 
tation, but throughout, from end to end, there is not a 
solitary point which- satisfies natural reason. Was ever 
reason so unreasoning ? Did reason ever so far exceed 
the limit of probability ? A partial excess might have 
been imderstood, an occasional obscurity might have 
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been accounted for ; but the mystery is unbroken, the 
lamp of reason nowhere touches the great darkness. 
Instead of foreclosing the inquiry, this should quicken 
reverent investigation. Originality is not madness. 
What if God should be greater than man has thought 
him to be ? What if the Infinite cannot be measured 
by the finite? We are thrown back upon analogous 
inquiry respecting God — his universe is around us ; how 
does he work in that ? History is at hand ; how has he 
mingled with men ? Man's own personaUty is a witness. 
How has God created it, individualized it, kept it from 
absorption in the boundless ocean of contemporaneous 
life ? Is God easily imderstood everywhere but at the 
cross ? Is he a common riddle which any child can guess ? 
Or is he still an unsolved problem — the problem of all 
problems ? Is he an exhausted theme ; or does he enlarge 
before our reverent and wondering vision ? These colla- 
teral inquiries may help to set reason in its proper attitude 
before the cross. The sight which Moses saw at Horeb 
may be reversed at Calvary ; Moses saw the God of 
Abraham in the God of nature — what if we see the God 
of nature in the God of Abraham 1 Nature itself offers 
a thousand perplexities to reason ; out of the whirlwind 
God has rebuked the complaining and dissatisfied Jobs 
of the race : " Where wast thou when I laid the foundar 
tions of the earth ? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
.... Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 
days, and caused the dayspring to know his place ? . . . . 
Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea; or hast 
thou walked in the search of the depth ? . . . . Gavest 
thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks : or wings and 
feathers unto the ostrich V^ With a peremptory voice 
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God thus shuts out human wisdom and pover from 
nature ; what wonder if the same voice should chide self- 
sufficiency when it pronounces on " the mystery of god- 
liness '' ? As the very impossibility of man making any 
one thing in nature is regarded as a proof of God's power, 
why should the utter impossibility of man conceiving 
the New Testament idea of salvation not be regarded as 
a proof of God's wisdom ? There is a point at which 
reason leaves nature, unable to make further way; it 
does not consequently deny the universe : why not treat 
with the same trust the greater mystery of which the 
most mysterious nature is but the background ? 

The Scriptures are not silent respecting the meaning of 
the cross. If we credit the Scriptures as to the fact of 
the cross, why doubt them as to its meaning ? Do they 
tell the truth in history, and tell lies in doctrine ? We 
put it thus frankly, because, if the professedly divine 
word is modified, he who modifies it must be wiser than 
God, or it bears itself a forged signature. What, then, 
do the Scriptures say respecting the cross? To the 
inquiry. Why was Jesus Christ given up ? they 
answer : " He was delivered for our offences." To the 
inquiry. Why did he suffer ? they reply : " Christ hath 
once suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God." We inquire for what purpose 
he suffered, and they answer : " He gave himself for 
our sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of ^God and our Father.'' 
If we ask what practical effect the offering of Jesus 
Christ should have upon us, the Scriptures reply : " Who 
his own self bare our sins in his body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness." 
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When we ask, Did he die for himself or for others ? we 
are told, with the utmost precision, that " Christ died for 
the ungodly." This is the testimony of Scripture. We 
get the doctrine where we get the fact. Can we obtain 
better answers elsewhere ? The responsibility of rejec- 
tion lies with the reader. It is easier to blow out a 
light than to create one. Here is a great historic event 
which is to be explained ; we may exercise the specula- 
tive faculty in balancing guess after guess, or accept the 
testimony which is avowedly of God. Let us see in 
which direction this testimony goes. 

The Scriptures declare plainly that the cross stands in 
direct relation to sin. Sin necessitated a condition which 
love alone could meet. Holiness never caused death. All 
that comes within what may be called the sphere of death 
(pain, misery, disappointment, tears) is due immediately 
to moral decay. Throughout the Scriptures this principle 
is constantly aflSrmed, but nowhere is it seen in full force 
of demonstration but on the cross. It could not have 
been a trifle which started the great drops of blood from 
the body of Jesus Christ in Gethsemane, or that caused 
him his exceeding sorrow on the tree. Great natures 
cannot weep blood but on great occasions. There must, 
then, have been something terrible about this moral 
putrescence which is called sin. It was no speck on the 
surface ; it was poison in the blood. The tones heard at 
Golgotha are not the harsh tones of vengeance ; there is 
no scream of fury ; no thunder of cursing : there is a 
wail of sorrow, deep, loud, long, as if the very heart of 
God had broken. It is the agony of love ; it is the 
paroxysm of a lacerated and dying spirit. It was love 
that had failed' in life, determined to succeed in death. 
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It was dying innocence struggling with dead guilt. 
And does not every man repeat in liis low degree the 
same great tragedy ? Can any man forgive with- 
out suflfering ? Can a man take back even his own 
wicked son without first stretching his fatherly heart on 
the cross ? When a father sheds tears over his rebellious 
child he carries his anger to the sublimest point. God's 
hatred of sin is best seen, not in his frowns, but in his 
tears. Hell does not afford the most impressive view of 
God's estimate of sin. When Christ said, " My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death," he did more to 
show the horror in which he held sin than could have 
been shown in all the fire that glows and blazes through- 
out the universe. We best know the intensity of human 
anger when it settles into deep human sorrow ; so we 
see God's hatred of sin more in the storm of grief which 
Christ endured than if the angry heavens had shot 
lightning into every point of space. God suffered more 
than the sinner can ever suffer on account of sin. Does 
not the parent suffer more than the sinning child ? The 
sinner by his very sinfulness lessens his own capacity of 
suffering, while virtue is shocked through every sensi- 
bility. 

What, then, was the relation of the cross to sin ? It 
meant more than condemnation. The mere condemna- 
tion of sin was not worth all this expenditure of the 
finest fibre of life. The thunder or the whirlwind might 
have sufficed for anathema, had that been all that the 
case required. There was, however, not only a curse to 
pronoimce, but a blessing to offer ; — ^not only was the 
devouring beast that had committed such havoc in the 
flock of God to be destroyed, but that flock was to be 
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protected, saved ! Tliis could not be done by mere 
power. The hand of the Lord is omnipotent, but om- 
nipotence can work upon the heart only with the heart's 
consent. We say reverently, but with deep conviction, 
that when omnipotence is weak, then it is strong ; broken, 
bleeding, dying on the cross, Jesus Christ is mightier 
than if the armies of heaven had fought in his name. 
In the hour of its majesty omnipotence may strike terror 
into human hearts ; but when omnipotence allows itself 
to be mocked, defied, wounded, and broken on the cross, 
it gets hold upon the heart deep as the roots of life. The 
cross, be it repeated, goes deeper than mere condemnation ; 
it shows how the holiest suffer most, and how without 
suffering even the holiest cannot forgive. It shows the 
tenderness of God. He cannot look with indifference 
upon fallen humanity ; he suffers with it, that through 
suffering he may renew his hold upon it, and recover it 
to himself. So the cross comes to have a great power in 
interpreting the essential dignity and value of human 
nature. In God's suffering we see man's worth. Man 
was cut out of the very heart of God. His erectness, 
faculty of speech, dominion over inferior life, and power 
of reasoning upon the future, have a strange light of 
divinity lingering upon them even now. Man is as a 
fallen god upon the earth. In his wildest talk there are 
accents and snatches of expression which must have 
come from heaven ; his magistracy is a blurred reprint of 
an ancient charter ; his thinking is the dim light which 
struggles through an eclipsed genius. He does not know 
himself as a fallen member of the heavenly hierarchy : 
he gropes and flounders as though he had lost some- 
thing; and now and again there come through his daily 
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life gushes of tenderness and glitterings of mind which 
have a deep meaning, a meaning which makes the heart 
sore and sad as it vainly tries to piece itself into whole- 
ness and render the ciphers into intelligible language. 
The cross tells man what he is, and what he may be. It 
tells him what a sinner he is, and what a son of God he 
may become. All that, look at it! to lift man up, a 
cleansed, pardoned rebel ! Tears could not reach his 
case, only blood could; — "without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins." Only life could reach 
death. Only God can sound the depths of the human 
fali Christ said he would draw all men unto him when 
he was "lifted up from the earth;" they would see 
what he was, and what they are, and the revelation 
would have a resurrectional effect upon them. Not that 
they would escape suffering on that account, but rather 
that they would suffer more when they saw what he 
suffered for them. In the midst of his sin, man does 
not see the enormity of his own guilt ; in the qiidnight 
revel, in the eager pursuit of forbidden pleasure, in the 
whirl and thunder of excitement, he does not see the 
case as it is ; but, when he sees the agony of a holy 
woman as she pours her burning tears over the recollec- 
tion of his misdeeds, he begins to feel how great must 
have been the sin which has wrought such sorrow, and 
learns from a broken heart how far he has gone astray. 
In some such manner, with infinite extension of the pro- 
portions, men see their history best at the cross ; on 
the background of Christ's innocence, as he hangs there 
in mortal pain, they see how black, how ulcerous, how 
deadly is their own sin. They never could have seen it 
otherwise. No man could have shown it to them. Only 
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Jesus Christ could reveal the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin. 

There is still more in the cross than God's view of 
human guilt. There is all that is meant by a word 
which is almost over-familiarized — salvation. It shows 
not only what man is, but what man may be ; not only 
the withered and decrepid rebel, but the robed and 
crowned saint There are yet great possibilities in man- 
hood. The sun was a finished creation, as large and 
bright on the first morning as he is to-day; but pri- 
maeval man was a germ, — little as a grain of mustard seed, 
compared with a gigantic and overshadowing tree. The 
worm laid hold of the root, and- all the juices were so 
poisoned that no summer dew or light can expel the cor- 
ruption. Christ did what was required, and now every 
fil)re feels the energy of his life. As out of the dead 
Christ upon the cross came the Mediator who is now in 
heaven, so out of all who die with him shall come a 
renewed and glorified manhood. 

The cross was an expression of God's love to the human 
family, — not his justice, or vengeance, or wrath : these 
are but fractional words — the integral word is love. "God 
so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son." 
All love must give. Only one love rose to the highest 
point of sacrifice. The cross means justice, law, and 
satisfaction, only as elements or aspects of love. Yet 
sacrifice, we have said, is in the very nature of love : it 
is the last expression of love ; we only love any being in 
proportion as we are prepared to suffer for his sake, — not 
one whit more ; we may never be called upon to undergo 
the suffering, still the willingness to suffer is the precise 
measure of the love. If love be represented by a straight 
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line,, sacrifice is the last point of it, — ^not something be- 
yond it, but something in it, something of it. All love, 
then, is strictly sacrifice,— counting nothing its own while 
its object is unattained. We thus get a glimpse of God's 
love towards man ; he loved him to the shedding of 
blood— not the blood of inferior life, but the blood of his 
only-begotten Son. The point of sacrifice is indicated by 
the word only, — a word which intimates that there was 
nothing left behind, no spared treasure, — all was given ; 
not the hand only, but the heart, — not the heart's sigh, 
but the heart s blood. He who gave this might well say 
that he loved the world. To give one out of many would 
have been nothing ; to have only one, and to give it, was 
as much as even God could do. Out of all this comes 
once more the idea of the value of human nature. The 
ideas of Christ's life and man's worth are inseparable; 
they so interpenetrate as to explain the apparent con- 
tradiction that Jesus Christ was alike Son of God and 
Son of man. What was to prevent God allowing the 
human famUy to fall into utter darkness, and to be for- 
gotten for ever ? Nothing but love. He had made man 
in his own image : how could he withhold from him his 
own Son ? 

But is there not a great practical diflBculty? Man's 
relation to the cross is a different thing to the relation of 
the cross to man. In the latter we have God's declara- 
tion ; what have we in the former ? Man has the power 
(necessary indeed to being a man) to treat the cross with 
indifference, to join those who wagged their heads, and 
uttered taunting words, and to see in the cross nothing 
but an ignominious failure. God did not set up the 
cross merely that he might win a victory, but that he 
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might express a sorrow. K not a man be moved by the 
display of affection and grief, the cross has not failed 
altogether of its purpose. The parent weeps even over 
the child that will not be recovered, and the weeping 
shows at once the agony and the love. It relieves him 
even to open the door which may never be entered by 
the wanderer. What if this be a hint of the feeling 
that is in God ? What if his great sorrow must have an 
outlet, and if that outlet be the cross ? 

It is not uncommon to represent the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ as being a satisfaction to divine justice, an appeas- 
ing of the divine anger, a quenching of the fire that is in 
God. There is a sense in which these terms are true, 
but the terms have been most foully abused and most 
disastrously applied. The cross was not a satisfaction to 
divine justice as if that were a special kind of justice ; it 
was quite as much a satisfaction to what may be termed 
human justice, — to justice itself, whether in God or in 
man. Human nature, quickened into perfect conscious- 
ness, would itself affirm the necessity of a basis upon 
which one attribute would not be upheld at the expense 
of another. If it was simply the penal side of justice 
that required to be satisfied, then the cross dicl not meet 
the case, and nothing could have met it but the instant 
and utter destruction of the human family. For God to 
take mere vengeance upon his Son on account of a race 
that had sinned, would have been entirely inconsistent 
with his nature. It is an unjust justice that is satisfied 
with the suffering of an innocent being : but a most holy 
and righteous justice that cannot pardon sin without the 
humiliation of confession and the sorrow of penitence on 
the part of the offender. Christ's sacrifice, consequently, 
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was a satisfaction to the spirit of justice alike in God 
and in man ; it protested that the original law was right ; 
it guarded the divine wisdom from the change of having 
laid down a wrong law ; it made the law honourable, and 
so preserved the consistency and majesty of God's moral 
government. See what would have been the effect if no 
such sacrifice had been offered : let it be supposed that 
Grod could have indifferently regarded every violation 
of his law, and that he had virtually said, " If you don't 
like this law, try another, — if my requirements are too 
exacting, modify them." In that case he would have 
simply surrendered his Godhead, for no moral law can 
be modified — to break a letter of it is to break it all ; 
right can never be less than right, wrong can never be 
more than wrong ; and the moral law was not a law 
superimposed upon moral beings without any regard to 
their own- nature. On the contrary, it was in perfect 
harmony with man's moral constitution ; so that when 
man offended the justice of God he also offended his 
own, and no sacrifice could avail that did not satisfy 
the whole claim of abstract justice. This case could 
be met only by an uncorrupted Being, a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot ; and such a Lamb was found 
in the only-begotten Son of God. The mere affirmation 
of the sanctity of justice would not have been sufficient ; 
it might have been enough for God himself to have 
thundered through the universe that he hated sin and 
still maintained his law ; but it would have left man 
where he was, for no man can repair his yesterdays, 
or pay the arrears of his life. The crisis wajs met by 
the gift of the Son ; so that not only may God be just, 
and yet the justifier of the ungodly, but man can receive 
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the justification without feeling that his innate sense of 
justice is dishonoured. He can truly say that the law- 
was good and right ; that from the beginning God was 
just, and that he alone was guilty and helpless before 
the Most High. He feels that God has not trifled with 
law, but that mercy itself is an aspect of justice. The 
human is satisfied as well as the divine. Was, then, 
the punishment all Christ's, and the favour all man's 1 
Certainly not. Man's punishment is even now according 
to his sensitiveness ; not only at the crisis which is popu- 
larly designated his repentance, but throughout his life 
he suffers on account of his sins. The good man's life is 
one unbroken repentance ; repentance is not the act of 
an hour, — is the constant experience of the soul. What, 
then, of joy ? It is contemporaneous with repentance. 
It is inseparable from it. The joy that is bom of sorrow 
is the only joy that is enduring ; not a transient gleam, 
but lifelong light. 

We have not followed the analysis of the scientific 
theologian, but have rather come abruptly upon such 
points as have been thrown up by the biographers of 
Jesus Christ. Our purpose may not lose anything by 
this, as the plan of this work does not admit of much 
regard being paid to Polemical Divinity, to whose mis- 
chievous course we can never refer without a feeb'ng of 
intense dissatisfaction. We have the Cross before us as 
the chief fact in all known history ; and, as there is sus- 
pended upon it a Man with whose life we have now 
become reverently familiar, we wish to know the exact 
relation which subsists between the life as a whole and 
this its final and most melancholy act. Throughout the 
life we have constantly seen an endeavour to save men ; 
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never to destroy them. Is the cross in keeping Math 
this noble aim ? "We have, too, seen the most perfect 
unselfishness. Does the cross sustain the impression 
which such unselfishness has made upon the heart ? Does 
the cross start a new and unexpected chapter in Christ's 
life, or is it of a piece with all that has gone before ? 
By so much as it is accordant with the tenor of the 
antecedent course, it is a purpose, not an accident ; — by 
so much does it represent a sacrifice, not a martyrdom ; 
an atonement, not a murder. If Jesus Christ had no 
power to resist the cross, then he was a mere martyr ; 
but if he could have overturned the purpose of the Jews, 
he was entitled to say of his life, " No man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself ; I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again." There 
is here the authority which was present in the working 
of miracles. What if all the other miracles were about 
to be eclipsed in the miracle which he wrought upon 
himself ? Was not the Eesurrection a gathering up and 
reproduction of the miraculous clement which pervaded 
Christ's whole life ? Was it not a healing of the diseased, 
an opening of blind eyes, an unstopping of deaf ears, a 
strengthening of withered limbs, — in short, a magnificent 
recapitulation of the eloquent argument of miracles ? 

So far as God the Father was concerned, what did the 
cross signify ? It signified all that can be comprehended 
under the term love. So far as Jesus Christ was con- 
cerned, what did the cross signify ? Its interpretation 
runs thus : I die that men may live ; I encounter the 
storm of sin that men may live in the calm of holiness ; I 
show how submission may be conquest; I show the 
utmost verge and boundary of love ; I honour a broken 
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law and establish a basis of gracious communication 
between God and man. He makes all other woes light 
Men forget their miseries in the sob of his overwhelming 
sorrow. So far as man was concerned, what did the 
cross signify 1 It signified his guilt, his self-helplessness, 
his entire dependence upon God for pardon, purity, and 
all the blessings of salvation. It was the return- way to 
God ; too strait for selfishness, but wide enough for 
penitence and trust. 

Are sacrifice and atonement equivalent terms? Not 
necessarily. Atonement is the possible result of sacri- 
fice, when looked at from the human side. The atone- 
ment, practically considered, may be regarded as the 
application which the sinner himself makes of the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ. This may be illustrated by a 
reference to the typical ritual : " Aaron shall bring the 
bullock of the sin-offering which is for himself and for 
his house, and shall kill the bullock of the sin-offering 
which is for himself. Then shall he kill the goat of the 
sin-offering that is for the people, and bring his blood 
within the vail, and do with that blood as he did with 
the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the mercy- 
seat and before the mercy-seat. And this shall be an 
everlasting statute unto you, to make an atonement 
for the children of Israel for all their sins once a year." 
The sinner is not saved simply because Jesus Christ died 
upon the cross, but because he accepted that death as his 
own expression of the necessity of sacrifice for the pardon 
of guilt. He thus becomes, in a secondary though most 
practical sense, his own priest ; so to speak, he offers 
Christ continually as his sacrifice ; he confesses his 
poverty, and pleads the worthiness of the Lamb. This 
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is not inconsistent with tlie scriptural doctrine of Christ's 
priesthood, for we find that Jesus Christ was both priest 
and sacrifice, — "once in the end of the worid hath lie 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself," — 
and thus the marvellous duality which we have traced 
through the whole argument is present at the very end 
of the life. The sinner can only offer himself as a living 
sacrifice, after he has partaken of the benefits of Christ's 
offering ; but a living sacrifice does not meet the neces- 
sities of the case, for " without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins/' A man might offer himself, but 
suicide is not sacrifice. He must go out of himself for 
help ; and if he go elsewhere than to Jesus Christ, he 
incurs the responsibility of counting the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing. He impugns the wisdom 
of God. "He that despised Moses' law died without 
mercy under two or three witnesses : of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose yc, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath coimted the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing [^koivov^ a common 
thing, the blood of a common man], and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace ? " The Lamb of God 
has been offered for the sins of the world, and thus an 
atonement has been made ; yet, unless every man accept 
that offering on his own account, and, as it were, present 
it in his own name, it will be no atonement for him, — 
rather a witness against him, and ar most sure ground 
of condemnation. If the sacrifice of Jesus Christ were 
to take saving effect without an appropriating action on 
the part of man, the moral constitution of the universe 
would be over-ridden ; man would be saved apart from 
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his own will, and thus his moral liberty would be 
mocked and set at nought. Jesus Christ distinctly 
proceeds on a different principle ; in working out the 
basis of man's salvation, he respects the fundamental 
conditions of manhood, leaving it perfectly possible for 
his cross to be misunderstood and despised. " K'we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a c«1ain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RELATION OF THE CROSS TO THE LAW, 

T^HE Cross, which we have just been studying, must 
-^ have produced many deep moral eflfects. It is pro- 
posed now to look at its relation to the principal edu- 
cational agent which had been operating in society until 
the time of its appearance. That educational agent was 
Laiv ; a teiin, however, which has been used in so many 
sensej5, that it may be necessary first of all to fix the 
meaning which we attach to it in this chapter with some 
approach to precision. Even in the sacred writings the 
term ** law" is employed in various senses : for example, it 
sometimes comprehends the whole doctrine of revelation, 
— thus, the " delight " of the " blessed man " is in " the 
law of the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day 
and night." Sometimes it is limited to the Ten Command- 
ments, thus — ''I had not known lust> except the law 
had said, Thou shalt not covet.'* Sometimes it describes 
the principle or tendency within men which is known 
as " the law of their being ; " thus, — " I see another law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members." Occasionally it is used to signify 
the sense of right and wrong which is in every man^ 
apart altogether horn written statutes and formal sane- 
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tions : thus — " "When the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves : which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another/' 
This is the innate law to which every other law, either 
of God or man, must make its appeal, — a law without 
which even the commandment of God would be a dead 
letter ; it is as the eye of the soul, apart from which all 
light would be shed upon the moral nature in vain. 
Then there is what has been termed the law of love; 
that sublime concentration and urgency of the soul in all 
loving homage and service, which cannot be regulated by 
written orders, or formal stipulations, but is a delight, a 
holy rapture, a hallowed, self-forgetful, and all-surren- 
dering passion. This is the law of the unfallen angels, 
and the spirits of the just They serve with an ardour 
which can never be enkindled by any statutes which 
could be written with ink, or engraven on stones. There 
are several other, perhaps minor, senses in which the 
term "law" is employed, but the main use is that which 
Paul makes of it, when he includes under it all the 
outward system of commands, prohibitions, checks, re- 
wards, and penalties which was divinely established to 
meet the apostasy of the race. Now, in relation to this 
system of imperative edicts, the author of Ecce Honw 
well says that the work of Jesus Christ operates in a 
manner at once of ratification and abolition. Paul says 
we are delivered from the law, that being dead wherein we 
were held ; that we should serve in newness of the spirit^ 
and not in the oldness of the letter. Paul is most precise 
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and clear upon this point ; he never hesitates about it ; 
anticipating anything like objection to the width of 
liberty which he claimed, he said, *' The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death/' He stood in a new relation 
towards God and man ; he was no longer pressed and 
checked, like an undisciplined child, but had entered 
into what in one of his exultant moods he called the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. How has he 
attained this freedom ? What is the signature, and what 
the date of his charter ? In prosecuting the inquiry, we 
hope to come upon the meaning of the words, " The law 
came by Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus Christ" 

Man must stand in one of two relations to law; either 
to law as an outward declaration of divine authority in 
a rebellious sphere, or to law as an inward principle 
of love, trust, and self-surrender to the Divine Father, 
Take the principle into the family for practical elucida- 
tion. Law as an outward authority is established in 
the family, to meet ignorance on the one hand, or dis- 
order on the other. So long as the household has worked 
harmoniously, the head of the house does not feel called 
upon to write commandments, and publish edicts; he 
truly says, " It is better to have spontaneous expressions 
of interest and love, than forced submission ; " but when 
family order has been set aside, he feels that where love 
has been defective, law must be made stringent ; as the 
moral impulse is weak, the outward prohibition must 
be emphatic. Legal restriction is in proportion to moral 
feebleness. The stronger the written law, the weaker 
the unwritten dictate of love. The ignorant or self- 
opinionated man, especially the guilty man, must have 
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law thrust upon his notice, thundered into his ear, some- 
times, indeed, scourged into his flesh. By an inverse 
process we may read a nation's (or a man's) moral 
history by studying its penal code. The legislators and 
magistrates are constantly, though it may be uncon- 
sciously, writing the spiritual history of the country. 
Many criminal laws simply mean much crime. So with 
the family, — where there are many commandments, 
there U Lr^ ineapaoi-y. or mohJ 'turpitude, on the 
part of the household, or a miserable littleness, and 
pitiful conceit of authority, on the part of the domestic 
legislator. 

Outward law is necessarily consequent upon tainted 
or defective loyalty. God owed it to his own per- 
fections, at least to publish what was .due from the 
creature to the Creator. Silence on his part would be 
tantamount almost to connivance, and would certainly 
have degraded the dignity and authority of right. He 
^an, up to a given point, only meet defection on the part 
of moral agents by an instant, emphatic, and universal 
proclamation of what is due to himself. It is the same 
in the family ; in the case of domestic insubordination, 
either the rebeUion must be ignored, or a stem command- 
ment, adequate to the occasion, must be proclaimed; 
but God cannot, by his very nature, connive at rebellion : 
he must therefore declare and establish a law. A culti- 
vated man knows what it is to be driven to tell certain 
insensate people what is due to himself or to his position; 
actually to put it into plain words : the coarse-grained 
cannot see it without a law of common courtesy be laid 
before them in letters of the most demonstrative magni- 
tude, and the refined man is pained at being driven to 
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do what natural sensitiveness ought not to have required. 
All outward law, then, except such as shall be presently 
explained, is a reflection upon man's inconstancy of 
homage and love. Thus the Decalogue itself is a history 
of man's deep shame. Every one of the commandments 
is really an indictment against the human family. To 
think that such things as are named in the Decalogue 
should have been forced into human speech I Such things 
as idolatry, unnaturalness, adultery, theft, covetousness ! 
Such words could only have been extorted from the lips 
of the Holy God under a tremendous pressure. That 
ever he should have been driven to say to the very 
being whom he fashioned in his own likeness, « Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me ; " or to say to a being 
that was once lustrous with his own purity, " Thou shalt 
not commit adultery"! How it must have tortured him — 
how necessary that at the time of saying it he should be 
encircled with flames of fire ! He was not so encircled 
in Eden- ; there he smiled, but on Sinai he blushed. 

A distinction must be made between a regulation and 
a law, and between a consequence and a threatening. 
Take the terms on which Adam began life — "And the 
Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 
This, we have said, is a regulation or stipulation, simply 
pointing out cause and efiect, and is therefore a display 
of grace rather than a formal legal appointment. Every- 
thing was new ; as the finite is necessarily limited, God 
graciously pointed out the limit ; did not make the limit 
in an arbitrary spirit, but pointed it out as the simple 
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necessity of all created or conditioned life, and tliis he 
did in full recognition of Adam's integrity. 

Law, then, may be looked at in relation to the human 
constitution generally, and so far may be described ^as 
educational, regulative, and disciplinary ; or, viewed 
historically, it may be regarded as a moral protest, a 
declaration of affronted righteousness, a demand of dis- 
honoured justice, and so far it is penal, coercive, and 
retributional. The law of Eden was informational and 
regulative ; the law of Sinai was retrospective and penal. 
By considering the law given in Eden as purely regula- 
tive, we get a new and satisfactory view of the so-called 
probation of Adam. The terms of interdict were not 
threatening, but explanatx)ry ; they contained simply an 
announcement of consequences, — " in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die." God did not threaten 
man with death as an arbitrary punishment ; it was not 
a matter of graduated offence and penalty, otherwise 
death would have been an excessive punishment for a 
first offence, — it was an inevitable consequence, spoken 
of and warned against, in no spirit of threatening, but 
with all the care and tenderness becoming the divine 
Father. Why, Adam could not have understood threat- 
ening ! Think of it I We know the meaning of angry 
tones and menacing gestures, but what could Adam 
know of them? Threatening in the very first con- 
versation with God would have been the most self- 
evident anachronism 1 When a parent says to a child, 
"In the day that thou takest poison thou shalt surely die,*' 
he does not mean that death is a punishment, but a con- 
sequence ; hence his statement is not severe, but merciful 
— not a threatening, but a revelation. Nor can the child 
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complain of disproportion between the act and the effect 
as an arbitrary appointment : it is the outworking and 
inevitable result of a natural law. This gives what we 
conceive to be the right view of Adam's probation. It is 
not uncommon to represent that probation as being 
arranged upon arbitraiy conditions, as if God had set a 
snare for the being on whom he had left the impress of 
his own image ; it is entirely forgotten in such a repre- 
sentation that there cannot be two infinites, that the 
finite must be limited at some point, and that trespass 
upon God's province is necessarily followed by death. 
We re-state this view because it is important in the 
present connexion. 

To show that something more than a system of mere 
restraints and penalties was necessary to meet the wants 
of fallen men, it is only requisite to look for a moment 
at the necessary limitation and weakness of all outward 
law, whether indeed it be educational or penaL The 
householder may compel every member of his family 
to be present at the hour of domestic worship, but he 
cannot compel one of them to jrray. He may be so 
infatuated as to make a law that they shall pray, but 
they can in the very attitude of prayer mock the law 
and the lawgiver. The converse of this is also true : he 
may make a law that his children shall not pray, yet 
while his fix>wn is darkening upon them their souls may 
be holding fellowship with God. How inoperative, then, 
is formal law ! Its words are high-sweUing, but the heart 
is its own master ; it may threaten much, but the soul 
shuts itself in from the storm. The Legislature may re- 
strain men from stealing, but the Legislature cannot make 
men honest Law may compel men to close places of 
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business on Sunday, but law cannot compel men to keep 
holy the Sabbath day. Law may imprison rebels, but 
law cannot raise rebels into patriots. We thus get, again 
and again, a glimpse of what is meant by the scriptural 
expression, " What the law could not do in that it was 
weak." It has no mastery over the heart. It sets up 
prisons, penal settlements, instruments of vengeance, and 
writes an elaborate code ; but, after all its eflforts to encom- 
pass a great result, it is confessedly " weak." Law had 
long ages in which to show what it could do ; under its 
stem and righteous rule the earth never became much 
brighter than a prison-house, and human life had a deep 
melancholy gloom of conscious servitude about it. Law 
stood at the outside. Ita balance was faultless, its sword 
was strong and sharp; no felon could escape it, no casuist 
could outwit it, no hypocrite could cheat it with empty 
promises ; yet it was " weak," there was always something 
beyond which baffled, or mocked or despised, its pro- 
positions and its penalties. 

The powerlessness of penal law as a morally resur- 
rectional and regenerative agent may be seen from a 
deta;il of personal experience given by the Apostle Paul, 
in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans : 
" But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence ; for without the law 
sin was dead.'' The man was living in a kind of moral 
chaos; but in proportion as law was set up in the 
chaotic state, he was not merely put on the defensive in 
an argument, but the worst passions of his nature took 
arms against the invader. The Milanese hermit is 
reported to have boasted that he had not travelled 
beyond the city walls for sixty years ; but immediately 
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that a royal order was given that he should not go 
beyond the boundary of the city, he was seized with an 
irrepressible desire to extend his travels. The child is 
often most strongly tempted to open gates which have 
been specially interdicted. If nothing had been said 
about them, probably he would not have cared to open 
them. "Thou shalt not'' often quickens what it was 
meant to allay or restrain ; so that again and again we 
are thrown upon the expression — " What the law could 
not do in that it was weak.'^ Why then have any law ? 
Because without it chaos and death are inevitable ; but 
with it, notwithstanding the strife which it necessitates, 
there may come a moral quickening which may lead to 
the restoration of men. To save one man from death is 
a victory worth all the battles which God has fought. 
Any movement towards life is better than the miscaUed 
peace of deatL Miscalled, indeed ; peace is a compound 
term, including intelligence, purity, order, moral satis- 
faction, not one of which is found in death. 
Milton puts the case graphically : — 

" Therefore was law given them to evince 
Their natural pravity, by stirring up 
Sin against law to fight ; but when they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove, 
Save by those shadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats, they may conclude 
Some blood more precious must be paid for man, 
Just for unjust, that in such righteousness, 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Justification towards Grod, and peace 
Of conscience, which the law by ceremonies 
Cannot appease, nor man the moral part 
Perfonn ; and, not performing, cannot live. 
So law appears imperfect, and but given 
With purpose to resign them in full time 
Up to a better cov^iant ; disciplined 
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From shadowy types to truth ; from flesh to spirit. 
From imposition of strict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from servile fear 
To filial ; works of law to works of faith.'* 

Now all this weakness and failure of outward law goes 
to show that, if ever the world is to be lifted up, the 
elevation must be wrought by a higher force than 
written statutea The law has been doing a kind of 
vexatious work; there has been a good deal of school- 
mastering about its tone and method ; everywhere there 
has been pressure, or correction, or sharp humiUation ; 
nothing genial, sympathetic, or aUuring, has appeared in 
its whole course. What was to follow ? Law had long 
carried its codes in one hand and its iron rod in the 
other ; what should displace it ? Paul answers, — " What 
the law could not do in that it was weak, God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit/' Law was to give place to Life. 
"God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons." Law could jiot 
re-establish the filial relation between God and men ; it 
could at best only put men in the position of scholars 
and servants. " For the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh to God." Sonship, then, was the divine 
idea in starting the corrective remedial measures which 
are classed under the respective designations Law 
and Gospel ; not mere servitude ; not mere innocence ; 
but a holy, hearty love of God as the Father of 
mankind. If man could have been made by law as 
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undeviating in his course as the star in its orbit, such 
constancy would have been a failure, unless it had been 
the result of an intelligent and enthusiastic love of God, 
— such a love as law can never inspire, — a love which 
could be born only of a greater love. 

This throws us back upon the weakness of law : God 
has had no trouble with the worlds, but his children have 
cursed him to his face ! Was it not a great risk (we put 
the inquiry with trembling reverence) to create any 
existences that came so entirely within the conditions of 
Grod's essential nature ? In fashioning planets, in quick- 
ening vegetation, in creating brutes more or less bright 
in instinct, he was, so to speak, a long way from himself 
— ^far out of the awful circle which is specifically divine ; 
but, when he set his hand to the fashioning of wan, a 
creature that should be distinctively in his oivn image 
and likeness^ he confined himself within the interior of 
that circle! Think of what he proposed in making 
man : the creature was to be made in his own image, 
inspired with his own breath, and admitted to his very 
presence for fellowship. Now came the awful problem, 
— How much can man contain of God withmt seeking 
to contain more ? The sun could not seek to extend his 
empire ; the stars never mutinied against their King ; in 
all the uproar of the seas there was no tone of discontent : 
but this creature, this God in miniature — will he ever 
plot against his Maker, will he make confusion amid the 
peaceful order of the universe ? The higher the life, the 
higher the difficulty. Ascension means complication. 
Man has less difficulty with dead wood than with living 
wood; less difficulty with vegetable life than with 
animal life ; less difficulty with a beast of burden than 
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with the child that reflects his own image. So with 
God. His difliculty, so to speak, was at the top, not at 
the bottom of creation. It was a child, not a beast, that 
broke the boundary. What was to be done, then ? In 
the first instance, prior to the trespass, while the glory 
of the Divine image lingered on the huinan countenance, 
there was law regulative and educational, — ^law that 
would have been a defence of liberty, and would have 
promoted a continual and blessed growth in divine 
strength, favour, and honour, — law that would have re- 
strained only as a father's loving grasp would restrain from 
the edge of the chasm or the nest of the serpent. After 
this came law judicial and penal. God said in deeds 
what he said in the first commandment from SinaL He 
showed that there could be but one God, and taught the 
ambitious rival that the power which created him could 
limit his functions, and burn him in unquenchable fire. 
It must have been hard for God to say this to his human 
child ; the words afiect us as . we see tliem on the page — 
what must their utterance have cost the heart of God ? 
It was necessary to say them. God could not vacate 
the throne, and leave the univei'se to be over-run by the 
anarchic spirit. A protest must be forthcoming. Hence 
came all that elaborate, stern, magisterial law^ back of 
which lies the never-dying worm. 

The history of ages is at hand, so that no difficulty 
need be felt in estimating the efiect of this law upon the 
moral growth of man. To do this, in outline, will help 
to illustrate the value of the cross, and \jo dispel illusions 
respecting a merely legal service. The question resolves 
itself into one of evidence. How does the testimony of 
the acutest students of human nature tend ? A citation 
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or two from the Christian writings will answer the 
inquiry : " By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight ; ^' " The law having a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of the 
things, can never, with those sacrifices which they offered 
year by year continually, make the comers thereunto 
perfect ;" " If there had been a law given which could 
have given life, verily righteousness should have been 
by the law/' What is this but a repetition of the ex- 
pression, " What the law could not do in that it was 
weak *' ? Is any man at liberty to treat the verdicts of 
history with contempt, and to try to -live by the law as 
if its weakness had never been proved ? 

Now arises the important question hinted in the title 
of this chapter — What is the Relation of Christ's Cross 
to the Law ? Have those who have put their faith 
in Christ no more to do with law of any kind ? Is the 
Christian life anarchic ? This class of inquiry seems to 
have occupied the attention of Paul a good deal, and 
while discussing the subject he makes copious citations 
from his own experience : thus he tells the Romans — 
" The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death/' There are two 
laws here spoken of, — the one is said to make free from 
the other, — the law of life liberates from the law of death. 
The same writer speaks of two services, respectively 
termed " the oldness of the letter '' and *' the newness of 
the spirit," and rejoices that he is an able minister of 
the New Testament, " not of the letter, but of the spirit, 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life/' This 
shows somewhat of the new relation in which Christ's 
cross has set Christians towards law. They no longer 
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work from the outward commandment, but from the 
inward impulse ; the shall of law gives way to the miist 
of love,— a mightier tyranny, mightier because making 
no pretensions to might. The diflference between the 
letter and the spirit as regulating service is seen in 
common life; the hireling says, "It is my duty,'' the 
child says, " It is my delight ;" the hireling asks, " Is it 
so nominated in the bond V the child says, *'It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." Duty weighs and mea- 
sures all its services; love can never do enough, — it 
knows nothing of quantity ; it proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that nothing has been given where aught has been 
withheld. 

What, then, is meant by being delivered from the 
law ? Take one of the commandments, say — " Thou 
shalt not steal : " — is the Christian delivered from that, — 
is it no longer binding upon him? Certainly he is 
delivered from it in the sense of not keeping it '* in the 
oldness of the letter," but he can never cease to keep it 
"in the newness of the spirit" Obviously, this com- 
mand, in its literal expression, could apply only to such 
as ai-e in the very lowest moral condition ; it goes as low 
down in the moral scale as possible, — down to the ele- 
mental line. So with all the other commandments. 
" These laws (against robbery and murder) to be sure 
were not obsolete, but the better class of men had been 
raised to an elevation of goodness at which they were 
absolutely unassailable by temptations to commit them."* 
Christ's cross delivers Christians from what may be 
termed moral drudgery ; they are not oppressed and 
pined serfs, but freemen and fellow-heirs, serving their 

♦ Ecce HomOy p. 185. 
R 2 
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Lord Christ with all gladness of heart. Let a Christian 
be told as he is proceeding with the business of the dfiy 
that he must not stealy and at once he \n)l regard the 
remark as an aflfront or a pleasantry. His soul is honest ; 
not honest merely in the rough sense of not picking 
pockets, but in all the finest shades of that honesty 
which will not withhold a good opinion where it is due, 
which will not strain a word to the injury of any human 
creature, which will not steal any man's reputation, or 
plunder any man of his righteous claims to consideration 
and honour. The man who is truly possessor of " the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus" cannot have any other 
gods but his Father in heaven ; cannot commit adultery ; 
can7iot bear false witness ; cannot kill ; cannot steaL 
Such a man comes down upon all the exercises and 
/avocations of life fix)m a high altitude of wise and loving 
homage to the Son of God, and expounds practically the 
saying of an apostle — " Whosoever is bom of God sin- 
neth not, but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not." K it be urged 
that many professing Christians do break the Command- 
ments, notwithstanding high public pretensions, the 
apostle just quoted gives the only true answer — " If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar," — and there is an end of that hypocrisy. Paul, 
too, designates such professors " enemies of the cross of 
Christ," and ** weeps" as he writes of them in his letter 
to the Philippians. 

The meaning of Christian freedom from " the law of 
sin and death," can be approached only when the heart 
is in the highest ecstasy of love, when the soul rises into 
the unclouded light of full communion with Grod, and 
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forgets all other boasting in glorying in the cross. Such 
experiences are rare, by reason of the weakness of the 
flesh ; the body could not long endure such a strain as 
the highest joy puts upon it; yet, in the moment of 
passionate love, when the soul is at its full stretch of 
rapture, we feel how chilling and inadequate is the 
service required by written statutes : the heart spurns the 
niggardly dole, and cries, with no poetic Ucence, but 
with literal simplicity of meaning, " I count all things 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord." It does not require to be taken to "the 
mount that might be touched" that it may learn its 
duty towards God ; it has condensed the Ten Command- 
ments into one word, and that word itself but a syllable,. 
"Love is the fulfilling of the law." This love, which 
subdues and tones the whole life, never could have been 
inspired by law. Legal enactments leave no scope for 
the play of the affections ; they show the particulars and 
the aggregate, and demand payment to the uttermost 
farthing. Love comes from personal contact with the 
all-loving Christ, who gave himself a sacrifice unto God 
for man's sake. Love can be learned only at the Cross- 
Strange as it may appear, the loving apostle has marked 
this love as, a corollary. He says, " We love him because 
he first loved us:" how delicate is that logical forml 
Does this love, then, exempt us from keeping command- 
ments? By no means. But now we come upon the 
commandments in another spirit and from another point 
" This is the love of God ; that we keep his conunand- 
ments, and his commandments are not grievous ;" they 
demand no servile obedience, they are done by the heart 
and not merely by the hand. "If a man love me, he 
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will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with him." 
Amid such love how can it be otherwise than that the 
yoke should be easy and the burden light ? Under the 
inspiration of such love, instead of avoiding command- 
ments we inquire diligently for them ; constantly the 
heart is asking, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " 
" And whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because we 
keep his commandments, and do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight." 

Law regulative and educational, and law judicial and 
penal, is an expression of the divine purpose accommo- 
dated to human limitation and human guilt. All in- 
complete life must be placed under tutors and governors, 
under formal statutes and decrees. Young life lives by 
the senses, and must, therefore, have corresponding 
arrangements made for its defence and edification ; ap- 
peals must be made to the eye and the ear, and, if need 
be, the flesh must feel the sharpness of the penal rod. 
All this comes of incompleteness. Life is not spheral ; 
at first it is but an arc, and law assists in the extension 
of the periphery, and corrects, sometimes severely, every 
aberration of the imsteady or unwilling hand. This 
external adaptation to human incompleteness is not 
required by those who are in Christ, for in him " dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily," and we "are 
complete in him," complete in every sense ; complete 
beyond the small entirety which the dreams of technical 
theology have comprehended. This is what Jesus Christ 
came to fulfil. " I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly :" might 
have it completely ; might so have it as to be beyond 
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the reach of death; might so have it to bring "the 
power of an endless life" to bear upon " the things which 
are seen and temporal" This great bestowment of life, 
—in other words, this vast increase of manhood, was ren- 
dered possible only by the cross of Christ, and the cruci- 
fixion which we endure upon it : " Our old man is cruci- 
fied with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin." Christ said 
that he would " draw all men to him," " if he was lifted 
up from the earth ;" draw all men to him to be crucified 
with him, for men cannot be men in the highest sense 
until they have undergone crucifixion. Paul said : " I 
am crucified with Christ." No man can be morally 
crucified without Christ ; he alone made crucifixion pos- 
sible; and only by joint crucifixion with him are we 
made free from " the law of sin and death," and from 
that " other law warring in our members," for " they that 
are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the afiectiona 
and lusts," and can understand the apostle when he 
inquires, with somewhat of amazement if not of anger in 
his tone, " If ye be dead with Christ in the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye 
subject to ordinances?" He means that, if they had 
been " planted together in the likeness of his death," they 
would have been planted "also in the likeness of his 
resurrection," and so have had much life, which means 
much liberty. The whole is a question of Zi/e, — the 
vitality of man had run down to a minimum, and could 
be increased only by the infusion of Jesus Christ's life ; 
and as that began to operate each could say, " I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me." " I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." 
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Here, then, we obtain an idea of the influence of 
Christ's cross upon the law which God gave to the earlier 
generations. It magnifies that law and makes it honour- 
able, yet delivers those who accept Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour from the bondage of the letter. The law of 
Sinai, comprehending, as it did, worship, natural afiection, 
self-discipline, and all social virtues, received a deeper 
and wider interpretation from the work of Christ. It 
ceased, in the case of the true Christian, to be a formal 
extemalism, and became a living and gracious power in 
the heart. It so far, too, quickened and strengthened 
man's power of understanding the nature of God, that 
man needed not to study the letter with painful desire to 
reduce its meaning to the utmost so as to accommodate 
his own weakness, but inspired him with a heroic and 
unconquerable determination to "know nothing among 
men but Jesus Christ and him crucified," and to " spend 
and be spent" in the service of the Son of God. Instead 
of throwing the commandments into contempt, it gave 
them a higher moral status, and even Sinai itself was 
shorn of its greatest terrors when viewed from the 
elevation of the cross. Love was really the reason of 
the law, though the law looked like an expression of 
anger. We see this, now that we love more ; love is the 
best interpreter of God, for " God is love." 

A practical point arises here : the cynic hears of an 
ideal, and contemptuously contrasts it with the actual 
life of Christians. With the scorn which only cynical 
natures can feel or simulate, he points to the errors and 
weakness of men who profess to be in Christ, and asks if 
these are the fruits of the law of the Spirit of Christ 
Jesus. It is the inquiry of a man who mistakes an atom 
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for a globe. The experience of Paul is the best reply : 
" I delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
but I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members/' A distinction 
must be made between the sins which have the full 
consent of the mind and those which arise from the 
weakness of the flesh ; these will be conquered as the 
spirit becomes stronger. Paul anticipates the possible 
use which cynics and hjrpocrites may make of his reason- 
ing, and inquires. "ShaJl we sin because we are not 
under the law, but imder grace V^ If any objector should 
imagine that Paul grants liberty to sin, let him ponder 
Paul's words : " Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof, neither 
yield ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin, but yield yourselves unto God, as those that 
are alive from the dead, and your members as instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God." Thus liberty is 
guarded ; thus an unholy use of privilege is forbidden, 
and the libertine must go elsewhere than to Christ's 
Gospel if he would bow down to the bad sovereignty of 
his own passions. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RELATION OF THE CROSS TO PRACTICAL MORALS. 

ARE men at liberty to live as though the cross of 
Jesus Christ had never been introduced into 
human history ? Or does the very fact of the existence 
of that cross involve responsibility on the part of men ? 
This inquiry leads to the consideration of the practical 
aspects of Christ's work. 

We have said that Christ's morality was the active 
side of his theology ; — not something added to it, or 
made to be collateral with it, but essentially part of it, 
so essentially as to have no existence without it. This 
position is amply sustained by the Sermon on the Moimt 
One expression in that sermon seems to govern the 
whole doctrine ; the expression occurs again and again, 
with so much gravity that the hearers must have felt 
themselves in immediate contact with the divine mind : 
the words are — " Father which is in heaven." It is 
interesting to mark with what ease Jesus Christ finds his 
way from the commonest subjects of his discourse to his 
Father, and how he varies the expression from my Father 
to your Father, as if he were addressing his younger 
brothers. For example, when he teaches the love of 
enemies, he gives as the reason — " That ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven ;" — when he 
refers to the dispositions and courtesies of the Christian 
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life, inculcating a deeper love and a wider salutation 
than the publicans exemplified, he says — " Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect ;"— when he teaches respecting alms, and fasting, 
and prayer, he warns his disciples against so acting as to 
" have no reward of your Father which is in heaven f — 
and when he refers to the conditions of entrance into the 
heavenly kingdom, he states explicitly that *' not every 
one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven/' This lofly 
expression can alone interpret the morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount ; it. is a heavenly morality; the sources of 
its inspiration and the rewards of its practice are divine. 
There is nothing earthly in the tone ; there is nothing 
earthly in the motive; there is nothing earthly in the 
result. 

Look for a moment at the complete unselfishness of 
the manhood that would be trained by such doctrine. 
From beginning to end the discourse leads man away 
from himself ; and to what does it lead him ? It leads 
him to the cross: throughout we have discipline, self- 
denial, crucifixion. The cross of Christ was as truly, 
though .ot a. visibly, set up on this mountain as on 
Calvary. Christ graduated the revelation of the cross so 
wisely that at first men did not see it, but, after the full 
revelation came, every introductory word acquired its 
true meaning, and was seen in its relation towards the 
great end. A few references will show how the cross 
was to be the agent in discipline, and how the whole life 
of man was to be constantly tried by the test of cruci- 
fixion. The oflfending right eye is to be plucked out ; 
the oflfending hand is to be cut oflf ; the man is to go to 
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the oflfended brother, not to wait for the ofiended brother 
to come to him ; the natural love of display is to be 
mortified, so that giving, fasting, and praying may be 
done in secret ; thought of life is to be given up ; perish- 
able treasures are not to be amassed ; and men are to 
prepare for a strait gate and a narrow way. What is all 
this but the cross ? What but the spirit of crucifixion 
can bring a man to unresisting suff'ering, to give his 
cloak as well as his coat, to go two miles instead of one, 
to give and lend to those who ask and borrow ? These 
"sayings" cannot be understood until crucifixion has 
been endured. They were, therefore, hard words with 
which to open a mission among selfish men, and their 
utterance at an early period in his ministry instead of 
its close shows inrcidentally how Christ came to put the 
first last and the last first. It has been said that what is 
known as the evangelical element is absent from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ; but no misconception can be greater. 
Let any mere theorist attempt to " do these sayings of 
mine," and he will find that through every step of the 
process he will require the help of Jesus Christ, and to 
feel that is to be conscious of the necessity of the evan- 
gelical element. At this point of consciousness the 
dominion of self is broken up ; the theorist feels his 
weakness, and reaches the crisis, when his destiny is 
determined, — ^he must then build his house either on 
the rock or on the sand. It is to be observed that 
Jesus Christ does not ofier his sermon as a theory of 
morals, but as a moral code which is to be embodied 
in actual life ; so long as men look at it as a theory, they 
wiU expose themselves to all the dangers of partial and 
misguided speculation, but, when they attempt to do it. 
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they will be driven to ask the speaker himself how it 
is to be done, for he only can show how a man can 
conquer his own nature and set at defiance the bad 
influences of unchristian society. The first thing, there- 
fore, that is done in any honest attempt to carry Christ's 
doctrines into practice is to fight a decisive battle with 
one's own selfishness. We begin where Christ began ; 
he began at the cross, and, from that eminence of suffer- 
ing love, taught that self-denial was the indispensable 
condition of membership in his society. 

But is the motive suggested by Jesus Christ sufficient 
to enable a man to overcome opposing forces? — or is 
man called to an impracticable morality ? Christ sug- 
gests one motive, — the reproduction of the nature of 
God : " Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ; " " that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven." He thus says that 
the man who attempts to carry out his morality will 
be moving towards God, will be getting away from the 
earthly and advancing towards the heavenly ; and, lest 
the man should fail aa he thinks of his own ignorance 
and weakness, Jesus Chiist tells him that all the 
resources of God are at his disposal ; he has but to ask, 
that he may receive, — but to seek, that he may find ; 
and if any misgiving should arise as to the willingness of 
God to help him by heavenly gifts, he is chided by these 
words, " K ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?" Now is it worth while to be like God? The 
great issue which Jesus Christ puts before men is — go 
higher, or go lower; be the children of your Father 
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which is in heaven, or grow away from him into more 
and more hideous moral decrepitude ; — if you do these 
sayings of mine, you shall be like God ; if you do them 
not, you shall be carried away by the floods and the storm. 

In general terms, the case may be put thus : In the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus Christ lays down the doc- 
trine of complete unselfishness as the cardinal doctrine 
of his kingdom, and assures all who wish to learn that 
doctrine that they may look to God for every help they 
can ever require. The term unselfishness, as here em- 
ployed, is used in the inclusive sense of mortifying bad 
personal instincts and extending to others the most mag- 
nanimous and beneficent consideration. Man comes to 
the latter through the former. Grod has no occasion to 
do the former; his nature is love, and every motion 
towards love is consequently a motion towards himself. 
This is a general view of the Sermon on the Mount ; it 
may be useful to sustain it by going a little into detaiL 

The description of the " blessed" with which the 
sermon opens is a magnificent display of conquest over 
self. The "poor in spirit" are first blessed; they are 
empty* of pride, of self-defence, of self-satisfaction ; they 
see themselves in their precise relation to God, and 
before him they utter no boast : the mourners, the meek, 
and the merciful are entirely imoccupied with self. 
When a man is his own god, why should he mourn 1 
When a man is sovereign, why should he be meek? 
When a man is self-enclosed, why should he be mer- 
ciful ? They who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
plainly declare that they drink not of their own well, 
but go out of themselves for spiritual satisfaction : the 
pure in heart and the peacemakers happily combine 
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reverence for God with goodwill towards men, both of 
which are incompatible with self-idolatry; and "they 
which are persecuted for righteousness' sake " are evidently 
superior to selfish indulgence and comfort. Meekness, 
mercy, purity, and peace ; self-poverty, mourning, desire 
after righteousness, and uncomplaining suflfering for 
Christ's sake, — all lie quite beyond the sphere of conmion 
attainment ; yet Christ calls them, so to speak, and them 
alone, around him, to be crowned openly with his bless- 
ing. Is there a single stain of selfishness in any one of 
them ? All the blessed men are good men ; all the good 
men partake of the very nature of him who blesses 
them. The Beatitudes constitute a complete delineation 
of Jesus Christ himself : he was poor in spirit ; he 
mourned ; he was meek, merciful, pure in heart, and 
peaceful : his meat and his drink were to do his Father's 
will; and he was pre-eminent among those who were 
persecuted for righteousness' sake. His power was thus 
derived from his own enjoyment of blessing, so that 
he could, in the deepest sense, say, "The words that 
I speak, unto you, they are spirit, and they are life." 
The blessed man himself told how other men might be 
blessed. He preached, not a sermon that he had learned, 
but a sermon that he had lived. What would be the 
efiect if society were composed of such men as arc 
described in the Beatitudes ? This is Christ's aim, and 
its loftiness warrants his followers in claiming for Jesus 
Christ's doctrine the most practical moral design. 

The manner in which he calls his disciples to the 
accomplishment of this design is marked by the highest 
wisdom. With what appears to us as a most startling 
abruptness, he tells them that they are the salt of the 
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earth, and the light of the world ; what more, then, 
could be required of them? Instead of abusing them, 
he told them what high things were expected of them, 
and by so much he gave them power to achieve them. 
He first recognised the dignity and force of manhood, 
and then with inimitable grace remarked upoh the uses 
to which high powers might be put. He said, " Ye are 
the salt of the earth, but remember that salt may lose 
its savour ; ye are the light of the world, but remember 
that a candle may be put under a bushel" Here is a 
beautiful distinction between the essential and the acci- 
dental, — ^between the capacities of human nature and 
the uses to which those capacities may be put. Men 
are first to be encouraged, then to be directed; their 
native dignity is to be saved from bad applications; 
and they are to feel the responsibility of possessing a 
great nature. Men are not to be trained by being 
scofied at, nor are they to be stimulated by any attack 
confined merely to their practical abuses. Christ begins 
with the word of honour, and then passes to the word 
of caution : he says, " You are great, don't prostitute your 
greatness ; you are influential, don't lose your influence." 
What would be the effect of such teaching upon the 
moral development of society ? It would give men a right 
conception of their powers, and prepare them for divine 
counsels as to their occupation. This is what Jesus 
Christ himself proposes to do. He saves the savour of 
the salt, and puts the light where it can give light 
to all that are in the house. Do the non-Christian 
moralists purpose any higher work? It can only be 
for want of careful examination of his purposes and 
methods, that they hesitate to take their places in the 
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school of Jesus Christ. It should be remembered, too, 
that Christ does not throw discredit upon the dispen- 
sations which he came to fulfil and supersede. He would 
not have it thought that he came to destroy the law 
or the prophets, nor would he have one of the least of 
these commandments set at nought. Still, the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees w:as to be exceeded, 
otherwise the kingdom of heaven could not be entered. 
In this twofold representation, Jesus Christ honoured 
human nature, and honoured the means of educating 
it, which had prevailed from the giving of the law 
and the ministry of the prophets. He did not accuse 
them of error; he pointed out their incompleteness. 
He would not allow men to start oflf on the plea that 
if the law had been better they would have been better 
too : the law was held in its integrity ; it was good for 
the whole period in which God designed it to be 
operative ; still it was only a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ, and now the higher teacher began the 
higher education. 

The base of that education was intensely spiritual ; — 
uncaused anger he declared to be murder, lustful desires 
he set down as adultery. He gave, too, deeper interpre- 
tations of the maxims and laws on which human inter- 
course had hitherto proceeded ; and the noticeable feature 
throughout is that of elevation^ — nothing is relaxed, 
nothing diminished, the whole scheme of training is 
raised to the highest level; not only are the hands to 
be clean, but the heart is to be without a stain ; not only 
must outward law be satisfied, but spiritual law must be 
honoured. The stream was to be cleansed by the purifi- 
cation of the fountain. The fruit was to be made good 
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by first making the tree good. Can the non-Chi-is- 
tian moralists excel this idea of the reformation and 
advancement of human society and hiunan interests ? 
If men please, they may attempt to make a watch keep 
time by altering the hands, but the only wise plan is 
to correct the internal action. Jesus Christ went to 
the mainspring of human life ; while the Pharisees 
washed their hands, he sought to cleanse men's hearts ; 
while others criticised the action, he pronounced upon 
the motive. 

The results of this spiritual education were to be seen 
in the entire course of life ; to be seen, for example, in 
the common use of language; words were to be the 
truthful expression of the heart " Let your communi- 
cation be Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil." Men had so distrusted one 
another that only an oath could be accepted as a pledge 
of sincerity — 

" Kneel with me — swear it — 'tis not in words I trust, 
Save when they're fenced with an appeal to heaven," 

was the rough creed of nearly eveiy class of society.. 
This was to be thrown away, and men were to hold 
frank, unselfish, and reliable intercourse with each other. 
No mental reservations, or Jesuitical subtleties, were 
allowed by Christ; words had a moral value assigned 
them, so that by his speech a man was to be justified or 
condemned. In perfect accordance with this simplicity 
of fellowship are the directions respecting secret alms- 
giving, secret fasting, and secret prayer. The processes 
are to be marked by the most intense sincerity, so much 
so that even God's eye may not see wrinkle or flaw upon. 
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them. Can the non-Christian moralists excel this idea of 
purity of social honour, — this test of homage and service? 
These directions upset all that is false in speech, and all 
that is insincere in action ; and set men in a right atti- 
tude towards each other and towards God. They are 
fundamental in spirit, and consequently universal in 
application, and by so much they prove themselves to 
have come from one who spake with " authority, and not 
as the Scribes." 

All the objections which have been urged against 
Christian morality proceed, apparently, upon a very 
partial collation or a strange misunderstanding of scrip- 
tural statements. An eminent political economist has 
expressed himself in terms of no ordinary stringency ; 
and, if his indictment be valid, an instant revision of 
Christian ethics would take place. He says : " Christian 
morality (so-called) has all the characters of a reaction ; 
it is, in great part, a protest against paganism. Its ideal 
is negative rather than positive ; passive rather than 
active ; innocence rather than nobleness ; abstinence 
from evil rather than energetic pursuit of good. In its 
precepts (as has been well said),* Thou shalt not,' pre- 
dominates unduly over ^Thou shalt.' In its horror of 
sensuality it has made an idol of ascetism, which has 
been gradually compromised away into one of legality. 
It holds out the hope of heaven, and the threat of hell, 
as the appointed and appropriate motives to a virtuous 
life ; in this falling far beyond the best of the ancients, 
and doing what lies in it to give to human morality an 
essentially selfish character, by disconnecting each man s 
feelings of duty from the interests of his fellow-creatures, 
except so far as a self-interested inducement is oflFered to 
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him for consulting them." How much latitude may be 
claimed for the parenthetic " so-called " is not stated, but, 
unless it saves the moral reputation of Jesus Christ and 
all the Christian writers, who alone could teach Christian 
morality, the description is a caricature and a lie. If 
men persist in accepting as Christian morality what was 
never taught by Christ and his apostles, they simply 
prove themselves immoral. We submit, too, that it 
would be fair in impeaching Christian morality to cite 
the particular passages to which objection is taken. A 
general charge cannot be grappled with, and if a paren- 
thesis be skilfully thrown into that general charge the 
difficulty is increased to an impossibility. In the quota- 
tion just given it is alleged that the ideal of Christian 
morality is " negative rather than positive, passive rather 
than active." Then what is the meaning of such words 
as, " Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works ;^' "Whosoever shall do and teach 
these commandments, the same shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven ;" "But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves ;" " What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works ? Can faith save him 1 If a 
brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things that are needful to the body ; what doth it 
profit ?" Is this negative rather than positive, passive 
rather than active ? It is farther charged that " its ideal 
is innocence rather than nobleness." Is this true of the 
morality taught by Christ and his apostles ? " Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
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hate you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use you 
and persecute you ; " " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head." Is this innocence rather 
than nobleness? Christian morality is farther charged 
with inculcating " abstinence from evil rather than ener- 
getic pursuit of good/' How do the Christian writings 
testify on this point ? " Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good;" "Believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God;" "To the law and to 
the testimony ; if they speak not according to this law, 
it is because there is no light in them." "Abhor that 
which is evil ; cleave to that which is good ; " " Hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown." Is 
this a " mere abstinence from evil ?" It is farther charged 
that " * Thou shalt not ' predominates unduly over ^ Thou 
shalt'" This complaint is unjust. Christian morality 
legislates for society as it is, and not for society as it 
might have been, — for real not ideal man. Christian 
morality had not only to enlighten ignorance, but to 
restrain evil. We venture to say that, in family tntin- 
ing, " Thou shalt not " occupies a larger share of the daily 
instruction than " Thou shalt," according to the age of 
the children. It should be remembered, too, that Almighty 
God himself pronounced the " shalt " and " shalt not " of 
the Decalogue ; and if he gave the one^ " undue " pro- 
minence over the other, he was unqualified to give any 
moral commandments. In connexion with the moral 
legislation of the sacred Scriptures, it cannot be too 
clearly remembered that it was addressed to a fallen 
race, consequently there was a great negative work to be 
done ; and if " Thou shalt not " was much required, the 
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objector should blame the immorality which necessitated 
it, and not the morality which it was intended to recover. 
This allegation against the negative aspect of Christian 
morality can be accounted for only on two grounds : first, 
upon an ignorance of human nature, which reflects not 
that legislation should be adapted to the age and capacity 
of those who need the law ; and secondly, an ignorance of 
the fact that, though the form of the legislation is nega- 
tive, the reasons of the legislation are positive. The 
objector may forbid his child to enter a certain house : 
the child sees only the negative aspect of the command, 
not the positive reason of the commander ; nor could he 
understand that reason, however the parent might 
attempt to explain it. The first thing to do is not to 
quarrel with the legislation, but to have faith in the 
Legislator ; and then his word, how difficult soever 
of explanation, will be received with confidence and 
honour, and the time of interpretation be waited for 
with patience. 

An objection has been taken to Christian morality 
from the purely political side. It has been said by the 
writer already quoted, that " while in the morality of 
the best Pagan nations, duty to the State holds a dispro- 
portionate place, infiinging on the just liberty of the in- 
dividual, in purely Christian ethics that grand department 
of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged." If we 
mistake not — and we have read the purely Christian 
ethics with some care — this is a superficial and unjust 
opinion. It should be borne in mind that " the State " 
is an expression which means different things in dif- 
ferent countries ; or, if it means the same thing sub- 
stantially, there are endless modifications in the practical 
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use of the term. Purely Christian ethics have a deeper 
application than the political codes of particular coun- 
tries ; and probably, while saying less about the State 
than Plato does, they arc all the while affecting State life 
more powerfully than all the formal political treatises 
that could be written. The "purely Christian ethics" 
address themselves to man^ and not to particular nation- 
alities ; when men reduce the purely Christian ethics to 
practice, their political relations will feel the advantage. 
Purely Christian ethics say, "Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself : " " Honour all men ; love the brother- 
hood ; feair God ; honour the king :" " Husbands^ love your 
wives ; wives, be in subjection to your husbands : '' " Ren- 
der unto all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour : " " Render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things which are God's." 
The vital operation of these principles in the intelligence 
and conduct of any community, would inaugurate a 
healthier political era than could be introduced by the 
most exact statistical tables, and the most elaborately 
detailed political creed. They leave all variations of the 
State just as the genius of statesmen may determine ; 
but they go to the heart of the people, and give its 
impulses and resolutions the highest and purest tone. 
What if purely Christian ethics had been occupied in 
advocating one form of government against another, in 
putting monarchy against democracy, or despotism 
against constitutionalism? The influence of purely 
Christian ethics would have been limited, and limi- 
tation in moral advantage is essentially opposed to the 
bounty of the grace of God. We take this political 
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objection to be rather a commendation than a reproach. 
Politics may be local, but ethics must be universal : a 
man may be a democrat or a king, a Czar or a serf ; he 
may follow Caesar or Brutus, without endangering his 
destiny by bad character ; but the moment a man 
attempts to accommodate ethics to personal prejudice 
or passion, he is dangerous to any State. Jesus Christ 
commanded his disciples to preach the Gk)spel in "all 
nations,'* a thing which would have been impossible had 
the Gospel embodied a special political creed ; but 
wherever the Gospel is received, the less is compre- 
hended in the greater; better men become better poli- 
ticians ; larger hearts conceive larger measures ; holier 
consciences call for purer statutes ; and as kings 
and citizens are drawn toward the Great Ruler, a new 
vitality and wider freedom characterise statesmanship 
and all the relations of public life. 

The same ^ter expresses himself in language more 
decisive still, if possible ; he says, — " I am as far as 
any one from pretending that these defects are neces- 
sarily inherent in the Christian ethics, in every manner 
in which it can be conceived, or that the many requisites 
.of a complete moral doctrine, which it does not contain, 
do not admit of being reconciled with it. Far less 
would I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ himself. .... But it is quite consistent with 
this to believe that they contain, and were meant to 
contain, only a part of the truth ; that inany essential 
elements of the highest morality — [the italics are the 
transcriber's] — are among the things which are not pro- 
vided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity I believe that other ethics than 
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any which can he evolved from exclusively Christian 
sources must exist side by side with Christian ethics, 

to produce the moral regeneration of mankind It 

can do no service to blink the fact, known to all who 
have the most ordinary acquaintance with human his- 
tory, that a large portion of the noblest and most 
valuable moral teaching has been the work, not only 
of men who did not know, but of men who knew 
and rejected, the Christian faith."* A little more 
precision in the use of words would have been useful 
in enabling the reader to understand this doctrine. 
If, as the writer distinctly allows, **the many re- 
quisites of a complete moral doctrine " " admit of being 
reconciled with " the Christian ethics, it does not quite 
appear how " many of the essential elements of the high- 
est morality" are not provided for by the founder of 
Christianity. How can the " complete" be "reconciled" 
with the " not provided for " ? When " many essential 
elements of the highest morality " are wanting, how can 
there be a "reconciliation" between such a deficiency 
and "the many requisites of a complete moral doc- 
trine " ? At best, the reconciliation can only be partial ; 
partialness is incompleteness ; and incompleteness in moral 
teaching is a grave charge to bring against Jesus Christ ; it 
is not incompleteness in merely theoretical or doctrinal 
teaching, but incompleteness in moral comprehension. 
Look at the possible consequences of such incompleteness. 
Those who listened to Jesus Christ received from him an 
incomplete morality ; by so much as their morality was 
incomplete their lives might be immoral ; by so much as 
their lives were immoral responsibility must be fastened 

♦ MiU, On LibeHy. 
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on their teacher. If they had known better, they might 
have done better ; Jesus Christ did not teach them 
better, and upon Jesus Christ the responsibility must 
rest. If it be contended that the incompleteness was 
merely in statement, not in principle, the plea cannot be 
accepted, because it is distinctly alleged by the objector 
that " many essential elements of the highest morality 
are not provided for in the recorded deliverances of the 
Founder of Christianity." Suppose, then, to apply the 
case to the present time, that any man should accept 
Jesus Christ as his only moral teacher ; that his whole 
life should be built upon the sayings of Jesus Christ : it 
must follow, since he has nothing but "the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity '' to go by, 
that his life will be destitute of " many of the essential 
elements of the highest morality ; " yet Jesus Christ 
promises that those who " do " his " sayings ** shall be 
saved, and declares that those who "do them not** 
shall be lost : but if " men who knew and rejected the 
Christian faith " have favoured the world with " a large 
portion of the noblest and most valuable moral teaching/' 
where is the equity of saving men who are destitute of 
" many essential elements of the highest morality," and 
condemning men who have given society "the noblest 
and most valuable moral teaching " ? And if the equity 
be challenged, what does there remain in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ? The men who have "rejected the Chris- 
tian faith'' must (1) have had acceas to higher moral 
sources than were available to the Founder of the Christian 
faith ; or (2) have had finer and larger moral capacity 
than Jesus Christ ; or (3) must have been endowed with 
what for want of a better term may be called a more 
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powerful faculty of moral statesmaDship so as to enable 
them to legislate more comprehensively than the Founder 
of Christianity. Under any of these assumptions it is 
clear, from the objector's point of view, that Jesus Christ 
is superseded by a higher order of teachers, and that his 
morality must go down with other narrow dogmas which 
were adapted to semi-barbarous ages. 

But is it true that " many essential elements of the 
highest morality are among the things which are not 
provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity"? What are the essential elements of 
the highest morality ? Would intelligent and loving 
reverence for God be admitted to be one of them ? If 
so, it is provided for in the recorded deliverances of the 
Founder of Christianity. Is the highest veneration of 
human nature worthy to be ranked as one of them ? 
If so, it is provided for in the recorded deUverances 
of the Founder of Christianity. Is the loftiest dis^ 
interestedness, or the most generous magnanimity, an 
essential element of the highest morality ? K so, it is 
provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity. Do justice, mercy, forgiveness, and 
peace, find any place among the essential elements of 
the highest morality? If so, they are provided for 
in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Is philanthropy, as shown in loving care for 
all men, alike as regards the body and the soul, in any 
way related to the highest morality ? If so, it is pro- 
vided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity. We have not been able to discover one 
essential element of the highest morality which is not 
provided for in those deliverances, and we have waited 
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with unrequited patience for specific references on the 
part of the objector. In a general way the author says, 
"It is in many points incomplete and one-sided ; and 
unless ideas and feelings not sanctioned by it had con- 
tributed to the formation of European life and character, 
human affairs would have been in a worse condition than 
they now are." As not one of these " many points " is 
given> we have no case before us. We know not to 
what " ideas and feelings " not sanctioned by Christian 
morality European ideas are indebted for not being " in 
a worse condition than they now are/' but our conviction 
is strong that if Europeans had done unto others as they 
would that others should do unto them ; if they had fed 
their hungering enemies, and overcome evil with good ; 
if they had done justly^ loved mercy, and walked humbly 
with God ; if they had abhorred evil, and cleaved to that 
which is good ; if they had not believed every spirit, 
but tried the spirits whether they were of God, — ^that 
their " affairs " would have been so much the less volu- 
minous by the absence of every knavish intrigue and 
every unrighteous war. We cannot see what is meant by 
calling upon Christian morality to interfere in European 
aflFairs in any other manner than that in which it inter- 
feres with the aflfairs of the whole^ world. On this point 
we have already expressed an opinion. Christian morality 
is not elaborated like a table of statistics or an Act of 
Parliament ; it gives the moral spirit, and in that it gives 
everything that can be required. The sun will not do 
any gardening, but without it no gardening could be 
done. The dew will sow no seed, but without it seed 
would be sown in vain. The greater the agent, the less 
of detail will it attempt ; the greater the spirit, the less 
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of literal law will it dictate. So it will be found, that 
where the Spirit of Jesus Christ is, the morality of Jesus 
Christ will follow : that Spirit determines the whole 
course of life ; and it should be remembered by all who 
represent the Christian ethics, that, if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. It is, therefore, 
positively immoral on the part of objectors to drag in 
Christ's name as responsible for all moral systems which 
ignorant men may set up. 

The author now under consideration can hardly 
escape this charge. He occasionally confounds the 
teaching of Jesus Christ with " religious education," 
and the " Calvinistic theory/' For example, he affirms 
that " in the morality of private life, whatever eidsts of 
magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal dignity, even 
the sense of honour, is derived from the purely human, 
not from the religious, part of an education, and never 
could have grown out of a standard of ethics in which 
the only worth professedly recognised is that of obe- 
dience." This may be a serious charge against the 
"religious education" that was inflicted on the objector; 
but it is not therefore a true charge against Christian 
morality. We have no intention to be flippant when 
we say that we accept the objector's own account of the 
" religious education " which he received, for most truly 
he has done his utmost to bring dishonour upon the 
morality which would have had a happier efiect upon 
him than the dogmas which he has mistaken for Chris- 
tian ethics. Does the objector know where " the purely 
human" part of education ends, and where the "re- 
ligious" part begins? Can he inform us what would 
have been the condition of mankind, not to speak 
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merely of European affairs, if Jesus Christ had never 
appeared on the earth ? Does " the purely human part 
of our education" itself owe nothing to the inspiring 
and expansive genius of Christianity ? Has Christianity 
done nothing to promote the intellectual culture of 
mankind? Has the voice of Christianity never been 
heard pleading for Uberty, defending weakness, and 
assailing despotism ? Is Christianity altogether a dumb 
morality ? Is it mere declamation that has represented 
that her trumpet rang the clearest and loudest blast 
in every call to war for truth and virtue ; that her hand 
was the strongest and steadiest in all conflicts ; and that 
her white banner was never borne off the field in shame ? 
Is there any truth in all this, or is it but a frenzied ima- 
giying on the part of Christ's dupes ? No wonder that 
the objector should have come to some such conclusion 
respecting Christian moraUty when we find him con- 
fouoding it with " the Calvinistic theory," which he thus 
describes : "According to that, the one great offence of 
man is self-wilL All the good of which humanity is 
capable is comprised in obedience. You have no choice ; 
thus you must do and no otherwise : * whatever is not a 
duty is a sin/ Human nature beiug radically corrupt, 
there is no redemption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him. To one holding this theory of life, 
crushing out any of the human faculties, capacities, and 
capabilities is no evil : man needs no capacity but that 
of surrendering himself to the will of God; and if he 
uses any of his faculties for any other purpose but to 
do that supposed will more effectually, he is better with- 
out them/* We may leave Calvinists to deal with this 
passage, as we cannot profess to know their case so well 
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as they may know it themselves. We venture, however, 
to suggest that the term " human nature," as employed 
in this quotation, is probably used in a diflferent sense 
to that in which Calvin employed it, and therefore the 
sanguinary representation of " killing human nature " is 
by no means the murderous deed which the objector 
would have his readers suppose. We know not how 
weak may have been the Calvinists with whom the ob- 
jector may have come in contact, but we own to certain 
recollections, not quite so distinct indeed as we could 
wish them to be, of periods in European history in which 
Calvinists have not shrunk from battle, or prison, or 
hunger, or death, that they might break the sway of 
oppressors and enthrone Liberty in her rightful elevation. 
All this, however, is of comparatively small concern to 
us. We are more careful to point out the slanderous 
remarks which the author has inferentially, we hope not 
intentionally, made respecting the character of God. 
Even allowing the " Calvinistic theory '' to be exactly as 
he puts it, his view of God is most degrading, not to say 
blasphemous. The author speaks of " the will of God " 
in a manner which shows that he entertains a doubtful 
opinion of that will. Practically he contemns the idea 
of that will being the rule of human life. We can con- 
ceive of one ground only upon which such contempt can 
be sustained, and that is, the ground of imperfection on 
the jKtrt of God. The writing of these words costs us 
no little feeling, yet they are not too strong to express 
the simple fact of the case. If God is an imperfect 
Being, submission to his will may be a profound mistake ; 
but if he is infinite in wisdom, infinite in holiness, 
infinite in love, then submission to his will must be the 
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brightest and noblest end of life. The decision turns 
wholly on the character of God ; and that being deter- 
mined, we shall 'have a correct interpretation of "obe- 
dience," a i^vTCL which is apparently an insuperable 
stumbling-block in the author's way. What is obedience 
as viewed in the light of the true character of Grodi 
The objector clearly regards it as implying an affi-ont 
to human reason, and indeed to all the attributes which 
are characteristic of manhood. He imagines obedience 
to be equivalent to a renunciation of personal thought 
and a surrendering of personal liberty. He would be 
right if the obedience were demanded to any being 
in the universe but God. The finite can never be 
humbled in accepting the will of the Infinite ; indeed, 
all human life, if properly directed, is spent in one con- 
tinuous efibrt to reach a higher standard than it has yet 
attained; what if that efibrt be called obediencey and 
that standard be called God ? It sounds very arbitrary 
to say, " You have no choice ; thus you must do, and 
no otherwise : " but the fact is that every man has a 
choice; every man may walk in the light of his own 
wisdom ; every man may shut out the sun and light his 
own torch ; or, any man recognising the uncertain, the 
ever-changing conditions of human life, may seek the 
wisdom which is divine, a wisdom which rouses the 
intellect into fuller vitality, and leaves imimpaired every 
faculty of manhood. 

Let us, however, suppose a state from which " the reli- 
gious part of our education " is totally excluded. Great 
care must be taken in this supposition, for, to make the 
case efiective, every trace of God and Jesus Christ must 
be entirely avoided. We cannot allow the objector to 
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avail himself even of incidental obligations to the Divine 
or Christian element, because his declarations upon the 
general question necessitate a choice between positive 
Divine government and practical atheism. He has said 
that " many essential elements of the highest morality " 
are wanting in Christianity ; that " a large portion of the 
noblest and most valuable moral teaching has been the 
work not only of men who did not know, but of men 
who knew and rejected, the Christian faith ;" that " in 
the morality of private life, whatever exists of magna- 
nimity, high-mindedness, personal dignity, even the sense 
of honour, is derived from the purely human, not from 
the religious, part of our education;" that "while in the 
morality of the best Pagan nations, duty to the State 
holds a disproportionate place .... in purely Chris- 
tian ethics that grand department of duty is scarcely 
noticed or acknowledged ;" that " it is in the Koran, not 
in the New Testament, that we read the maxim, * A 
ruler who appoints any man to an office, when there is 
in his dominions another man better qualified for it, sins 
against God and against the State ;* " and, above all, he 
deprecates the idea of man surrendering himself entirely 
to the will of God.* Let us, then, accepting these state- 
ments for the sake of argument, exclude the religious 
element entirely from the State. No God of any kind can 
be allowed ; no authoritative standard of morals can be 
acknowledged ; every man must be his own god and his 
own lawgiver ; the sanctions of the future life must be 
ignored as fictions ; the idea of a final and public judg- 
ment must be treated as a delusion ; veneration, which 
we have been accustomed to recognise as lying at the 

* Mill, On LiheHy, 
T 
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base of all great character, must be annihilated ; every 
instinct or recollection that relates to divine things must 
be destroyed or forgotten. All this being done, we have 
to fabricate a theory of statesmanship, and to supply 
bonds of nationality; we have to establish bases of 
domestic and conmiercial relationship, and to start the 
whole machinery of confederated life and activity. We 
have no suggestion to offer as to how all this could be 
done in the proposed atheistic state ; but we fear that, 
having got rid of " the religious part of his education," 
the difficulties of the atheistic politician would be greater 
than he had anticipated. From one or two hints which 
we find in the work On Liberty we infer that even atheism 
itself could not quite escape some of the perils which 
attend society as it is now constituted, — even utilita* 
rianism would occasionally get entangled in the meshes 
of speculation. For example, Mr. Mill says, " I regard 
utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions," 
and yet a few pages afterwards he says, " The usefulness 
of an opinion is itself matter of opinion : as disputable, 
as open to discussion, and requiring discussion as much, 
as the opinion itself." What, then, becomes of Mr. Mill's 
" ultimate appeal " ? Utility is the ultimate appeal, but 
utility itself is disputable ; what, then, is the value of a 
disputable ultimate appeal? Two combatants agree to 
remit the question in debate to the ultimate appeal of 
utility; but, on approaching the tribunal, they are in- 
formed that the controversy may be continued, because 
" the usefulness of an opinion is itself matter of opinion." 
The difficulty is not much relieved by another dictum of 
the utilitarian author ; he says, " We can never be sure 
that the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle is a false 
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opinion ; and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil 
still." It would follow, then, that if we can never be 
sure that an opinion is false, we can never be sure that 
an opinion is right ; and if we can never be sure that 
an opinion is right, we can never be sure that an action 
is right (for all intelligent action must be founded on 
opinion) ; and if we can never be sure that an action is 
either right or wrong, then law is a conjecture and justice 
is an impossibility. Will it be answered that there are 
certain opinions and courses of action settled as good and 
useful, or useful and therefore good ? We may ask. Who 
settled them ? Who had any right to settle them ? It 
must be borne in mind that we are conducting the in- 
quiry on the understanding that "the religious part of 
our education " has been strictly excluded from society ; 
hence the appositeness, and hence the necessity, of ask- 
ing. Who settled that any opinion or any course of life 
is useful and good ? Mr. Mill gives what is apparently 
intended as a solution of this difl&culty ; he says, ** Com- 
plete liberty of contradicting and disapproving our 
opinion is the very condition which justifies us in as- 
suming its truth for purposes of action ; and on no other 
terms can a being with human faculties have any rational 
assurance of being right.*' This is somewhat firm for a 
man who has just laid down the doctrine that we " can 
never be sure that the opinion we are endeavouring to 
stifle is a false opinion.'' Even after it is " completely 
contradicted," what then ? Contradiction simply amounts 
to setting one opinion against another ; and, if the appeal 
be made to "utility," we are told by the author that 
" the usefulness of an opinion is itself matter of opinion." 
The subject is not much illuminated by another deliver- 

T 2 
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ance : " The cessation, on one question after another, of 
serious controversy is one of the necessary incidents of 
the consolidation of opinion ; a consolidation as salutary 
in the case of true opinianSy as it is dangerous and 
noxious when the opinions are erroneous^ We use 
italics, because we are somewhat startled to find so broad 
a distinction drawn between opinions that are true and 
opinions that are erroneous, when we have just been told 
that " we can never be sure " that any opinion is false I 

The practical difl&culties in carrying out Mr. Mill's 
ideas are hardly less than those of accepting his theories. 
When opinion is formed, it may, of course, become an 
active agent; Mr. MiU anticipates this, and lays down 
the following illustrated doctrine : — " An opinion that 
comdealers are starvers of the poor, or that private 
property is robbery, ought to be unmolested when simply 
circulated through the press, but may justly incur pimish- 
ment when delivered orally to an excited mob assembled 
before the house of a comdealer, or when handed about 
among the same mob in the form of a placard.** What 
is the object of an opinion being "simply circulated 
through the press " ? Is it not to create public opinion ? 
Who is responsible for the excitement of a mob ? * Can 
those persons be held guiltless of the excitement (sup- 
posing it to take an insurrectionary turn) who have 
simply circulated through the press the doctrine that 
private property is robbery ? Which are the more guilty, 
the men who taught the lesson or the men who carried 
the lesson into effect ? If the opinion did not lead to 
action, the doctrine would be harmless ; but opinions do 
lead to action, and the serious question is. Who are 
responsible in cases of insurrection, the teachera or the 
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taught ? The teacher may be less inflammable than the 
man who receives his instructions ; but it seems, from our 
point of view, just as dangerous to teach the doctrine that 
private property is robbery as to throw a spark upon a 
powder magazine. Mr. Mill, as it appears to us, in con- 
structing his atheistic or, if he so please, utilitarian 
scheme of society, has overlooked the practical aspect 
of opinion. He apparently forgets that opinions express 
themselves in action, and that the mental life (except in 
cases of the grossest hypocrisy) determines social action 
and influence. Mr. Mill apprehends no more evil from the 
advocacy of any opinion than from the recitation of the 
letters of the alphabet or the enumeration of a list of 
adverbs, provided that advocacy be not associated with 
such a powerful temptation as that of speaking against 
comdealers before the house of a comdealer.* If a 
"placard'' against comdealers be given away at the door 
of a blacksmith the circumstance may not be criminal, 
but if at the door of a corn-merchant it becomes an in- 
dictable offence, though the blacksmith may live imme- 
diately opposite the corn-merchant ; so great a difference 
may ten yards of pavement make 1 Yet Mr. Mill does 
now and again turn to practical matters ; he says that 
" the liberty of the individual must be thus far limited : 
he must not make himself a nuisance to other people." 
What is a nuisance ? The man who " circulates through 
the press the doctrine that private property is robbery " 
may be making himself a nuisance to his honest neigh- 
bours ; the man who sets up utility as the ultimate appeal 
on all ethical questions may be making himself a nuisance 
to other people ; the man who " simply circulates through 

♦ On Liberty, p. 22. 
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the press*' the statement that Calvinism "kills human 
nature'' may be making himself a nuisance to other 
people : it is necessary, consequently, to have a definition 
of a nuisance before we can limit the liberty of the 
individual who makes himself a nuisance to other people. 
The utilitarian must give his opinion of a nuisance, and 
when he has done so we may remind him that we " can 
never be sure " whether an opinion is either true or false. 
These are some of the difficulties that we have foimd 
in the working of the Atheistic Constitution. In the 
absence of an absolute standard of morals, we have fdt 
it impossible to decide anything. What one of the 
utmtariauB said yesterday is contradicted by another 
to-day. That which was harmless on a placard has 
become treasonable in a speech. Utility itself has been 
pronounced useless, and every opinion has been charged 

for atheists ; it may be very satisfactory to men who 
wish to disclaim personal responsibility; but we con- 
fess to a consciousness of deep want which cannot 
be satisfied with the sophisms of utilitarianism. The 
quotations which we have made from one utilitarian 
would seem to justify the opinions which Lord Macaulay 
pronounced on utilitarians as a body: "We cannot 
say that we think the logic on which they pride them- 
selves likely to improve their heads, or the scheme . of 
morality which they have adopted likely to improve 
their hearts;" and again, "The utilitarians have some- 
times been abused as intolerant, arrogant, irreligious; 
as enemies of literature, of the fine arts, and of the 
domestic charities .... But scarcely anybody seems to 
have perceived that almost all their peculiar faults arise 
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from the utter want both of comprehensiveness and 
precision in their mode of reasoning/' 

From utilitarianism we turn to Christianity with a 
most grateftd sense of relief. Whatever mysteries be- 
cloud some sides of it, we can at least comprehend its 
sublime morality founded upon a right idea of God It 
descends into no such details as have just been dis- 
cussed; it simply raises the whole nature of man to 
its proper elevation, and gives human reason the advan- 
tage of Divine guidance. Its teachings are enforced by 
the highest sanctions; the dignity of manhood is con- 
stantly recognised; and the doctrine of responsibOity 
constantly enforced. The greatest mind may reflect with 
satisfaction and delight on its great principles, while 
the simplest mind may comprehend its practical direc- 
tions. Every heart knows the meaning of love, and 
J«n» Chmt make, hi, appeal to We alle in the i<«ne 
of God and of man. Christianity is addressed to all that 
is fundamental in human nature ; it needs no accommo- 
dations to aceiden.^ ci^n^tanee,, any More than ^e 
sun needs to adapt himself to the various features of 
the landscape, or the atmosphere to the changing dialects 
of the nations. 

The words of Lord Macaulay are, to our thinking, so 
just and forcible that we gratefully avail ourselves of 
his testimony. Omitting proper names as far as pos- 
sible, for the sake of brevity, we quote as follows : " The 
'greatest-happiness principle' is included in the Chris- 
tian morality ; and, to our thinking, it is there exhibited 
in an infinitely more sound and philosophical form than 
in the utilitarian speculations. For in the New Testa- 
ment it is neither an identical proposition, nor a con- 
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tradiction in terms. ... * Do as you would be done by/ 
* Love your neighbour as yourself/ — these are the precepts 
of Jesus Christ. Understood in an enlarged sense, these 
precepts are, in fact, a direction to every man to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But this 
direction would be utterly unmeaning, as it actually is 
in Mr. Bentham's philosophy, unless it were accom- 
panied by a sanction. In the Christian scheme, accord- 
ingly, it is accompanied by a sanction of immense force. 
To a man whose greatest happiness in this wcJrld is 
inconsistent with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is held out the prospect of an infinite happiness 
hereafter, from which he excludes himself by wronging 
his feUow-creatures here. This is practical philosophy, 
as practical as that on which penal legislation is founded. 
A man is told to do something which otherwise he would 
not do, and is furnished with a new motive for doing it. 
Mr. Bentham has no new motive to furnish his disciples 
with. ... To induce men to act without an inducement 
is too much even for him. He should reflect that the 
whole vast world of morals cannot be moved unless the 
mover can obtain some stand for his engines beyond it 
He acts as Archimedes would have done, if he had 
attempted to move the earth by a lever fixed on the 
earth. The action and re-action neutralize each other. 
The artist labours, and the world remains at rest. Mr. 
Bentham can only tell us to do something which we 
have always been doing, and should still have continued 
to do, if we had never heard of the 'greatest-happiness 
principle ;' or else to do something which we have no 
conceivable motive for doing, and therefore shall not do. 
Mr. Bentham's principle is at best no .more than the 
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golden rule of the Gospel, without its sanction. What- 
ever evils, therefore, have existed in societies in which 
the authority of the Gospel is recognised, may, d fortiori, 
as it appears to us, exist in societies in which the utili- 
tarian principle is recognised.- We do not apprehend 
that it is more difficult for a tyrant or a persecutor to 
persuade himself and others that, in putting to death 
those who oppose his power or differ from his opinions, 
he is pursuing * the greatest happiness,' than that he is 
doing as he would be done by. But religion gives him a 
motive for doing as he would be done by; and Mr. 
Bentham furnishes him no motive to • induce him to 
promote the general happiness." 

The Ptolemaic theory of meraJs is superseded by the 
morality of Jesus Christ. The earth is not the centre of 
the universe ; self is not the centre of life. God is 
the sun: around him life should constantly revolve, 
drawing from him light, warmtii, beauty^ and fruitful- 
ness. A motion round its own axis aJone, would mean 
night, winter, death; but the revolution roimd the 
sun means day, sunmier, immortality. The utilitarian 
morality is to be classified with the Ptolemaic astronomy. 
Both have a wrong centre ; a centre which necessitates a 
delusive survey and an incorrect calculation. It may 
seem a small thing to the hardy utilitarians that Chris- 
tians should be passive, innocent, and negative; but 
perhaps the utilitarians consider too little the severity of 
the process through which Christians have come into 
the character which is held in such philosophical con- 
tempt, and forget that what is now negative may be 
preparatory to what is affirmative. Jesus Christ himself, 
looked at on the cross, presents a spectacle of extreme 
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weakness and humiliation; nothing conld more effec- 
tually excite the scorn of strong-minded utilitarians ; yet 
his weakness may be succeeded by strength ; the ear of 
com may be dying that it may bring forth a fuller life J 
so that judgment upon the case may be premature. Does 
it ever occur to the robust mind of the utilitarian that 
he may be reaaoning upon an incomplete induction ? We 
venture to think that he is never troubled with self- 
convictions upon this point. But is he not aware that 
self-restraint is a clearer proof of strength than self- 
gratification ? Who is the strong man : he who seeing 
luxuries must sate his appetite, or he who can look at 
tiiem and hold his desires in moderation,— nay, further, 
who can deny himself of every one that he may dispose 
of them for the benefit of others? Who is the strong 
man: he who instantly repays the slights and hurts 
which have been inflicted upon him, or he who is willing 
to forgive even where he is able to destroy ? Who is the 
strong man : he who will live so as to gratify every hist, 
or he who says that, if eating flesh cause his brother to 
offend, he will eat no more while the world stands ? At 
this point we see what the utilitarians may regard as 
the weakness of the cross ; so far they are partially right ; 
it now remains to show them that crucifixion is to be 
succeeded by resiirrection ; that the man who has cruci- 
fied himself may come to have a rulership wide as the 
world and lasting as time. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE POSTHUMOUS MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST 

THE resurrection of Jesus Christ will not be called in 
question by any who pay the slightest regard to the 
authority of the Christian writings. On this point there 
is entire consistency and unanimity on the part of the 
witnesses ; and so important is the fact of the resurrec- 
tion that the stupendous fabric of the Church has been 
built upon it : " for if Christ be not risen from the dead, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain." 
It is not proposed, then, to go into the evidence respect- 
ing the resurrection, but to inquire, What efiect, if any, 
did the resurrection produce on the spirit and ministry 
of Jesus Christ ? Moments of triumph put a man's spirit 
to the test Many men appear to be humble so long as 
all weapons of war or resources of defence are beyond 
their reach, who become inspired with desire for revenge 
when circumstances combine in their favour. How was 
it with Jesus Christ ? Did the voice which sounded over 
the open grave correspond with the music which an- 
nounced the lowly birth in Bethlehem? The angels 
sang of " good will towards men :" did Jesus Christ, after 
the resurrection, contradict or fulfil their song ? 

The writer of the first Gospel enables us to answer 
these inquiries. The eleven disciples met their Master 
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by appointment upon a mountain in Galilee ; their 
emotions were not unnaturally conflicting, — " they wor- 
shipped him, but some doubted." Jesus Christ's first 
word to them, as recorded by Matthew, reveals the spirit 
of the Gospel in a most graphic and impressive manner : 
" All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth '' — 
what "then? We thought he had "all power" before, 
when he wrought his mighty works, — to what use, how- 
ever, did he put his power ? When " all power " is given 
into the hands of a man who has been exposed to the 
highest indignities which society can inflict upon him, 
it may be expected that his enemies will not escape judg- 
ment. It is not only interesting, but most exciting to 
pause at the expression " all power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth," and to conjecture how the sentence 
will be finished. We know how it is finished, yet so far 
ai5 it is possible to move the mind back to the critical 
point the excitement is most intense. The language of 
doom might come after such an announcement; the 
" power " might express itself in forms of vengeance, in 
the overturning of the Roman rule, in the expulsion of 
every priest who had given his voice for the cross, or in 
the calling down of fire upon all his enemies. Such aie 
some of the possible uses of power; what is the use 
which Jesus Christ makes of his omnipotence ? Having 
asserted his possession of all power, he adds, " Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." Jesus Christ thus taught the true use of all 
power. Power is only used truly as it is used educdr- 
tionally, — " Go ye therefore and teach!' They who have 
must give. No man is at liberty, according to the lawQ 
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of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, to turn his power to 
merely personal or selfish uses. His power must be 
expended for the world's advantage, otherwise Jesus 
Christ will disclaim his professions of discipleship. The 
measure of any man's power is the measure of his obliga- 
tion to educate society, — the power may be intellectual* 
commercial, social ; that is to say, the man may have 
great thinking powers of his own, or great pecuniary 
resources, or great influence arising from a lofty reputa- 
tion ; and Jesus Christ claims that "all nations" shall 
have the advajitage of his ability. As he was, so his 
disciples are to be in the world according to their mea- 
sure, for it is plainly declared that " if any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his." The spirit of 
Christ is educational, and therefore willingness to edu- 
cate is the test of life in Christ. When Paul addressed 
the elders of the Church of Ephesus, he said, "I kept 
back nothing that was profitable unto you," plainly show- 
ing that he had deeply entered into the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. This idea of " keeping back " is most expressive. 
Ananias and Sapphira "kept back part of the price," 
and we know their fate ; Paul " kept back nothing," and 
we know with what exultancy he looked forward to his 
" crown ;" the goats kept back the bread and water, and 
they went away into everlasting punishment ; the sheep 
kept nothing back, and they entered into life eternal. 

The comprehensiveness of this educational charter is 
most suggestive. There is the grandeur of the concep- 
tion ; standing with eleven men, poor and unlettered 
men, upon a mountain in Galilee, Jesus Christ turns the 
world into a great school, and elects teachers who may 
constantly draw upon himself for instruction and inspira- 
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tion. He refers to no difficulties, never provides for sur- 
render or withdrawment, describes no boundaries ; but 
speaks of the world as a unit, of all nations as scbolarB, 
and of his Gospel as the theme of every teacher. Before 
the magnificence of this conception even the miracles 
dwindle into insignificance. Then there is the implied 
adaptation of the Gospel to human nature universally. 
There are no modifications of the subject ; the Gospel is 
one just as the sun is one : and human nature is as essen- 
tiaUy one aa is the Divine nature. Then ^evo is the 
detennination of destiny.-he that beUeveth shaJl be 
saved, he that beUeveth not shall be damned. No states- 
man ever spoke of the affairs of state with so much ease, 
confidence, and comprehensiveness as Jesus Christ spoke 
of the world. He looked with the eye and spoke with 
the voice of the Universal Prince, yet the marks of recent 
wounds were on his hands and his feet, and no man was 
ever more unprincely in his visible resources. This must 
be accounted for by those who deny his Gfodhead; to 
those who believe in his Godhead the case presents no 
difficulty. They would rather accept the mystery of God 
becoming man than the impossibility of man becoming 
God. 

So far the spirit of Jesus Christ after the resurrection 
is entirely accordant with all that we have seen in him 
up to the time of the crucifixion ; what difference there 
may be is not one of nature, but of application ; the bene^ 
volence is the same, though the commission now includes 
the whole vorld, as well as the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel There remain two instances of Christ's post- 
humous spirit yet to be looked at, in which the world 
can never cease to be interested. They relate to indi- 
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viduals, it is true, yet those individuals may be regarded 
as representative so long as doubters and backsliders are 
to be found in society. Happily, the disciples repre- 
sented various temperaments, and various intellectual 
capacities. Had they been elected upon some special 
principle of inclusion, that circumstance would have 
excited suspicion ; as it was, however, the most opposite 
characteristics were represented by the eleven disciples, 
so that the teaching of Jesus Christ had to commend 
itself to what was essential, and not to what was acci- 
dental, in human nature, and this is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that nearly everything he said 
seemed to be entirely opposed to the main conditions of 
human nature generally, and of Jewish society parti- 
cularly. The two instances referred to are singularly 
pathetic. The first is that of Didymus. He was absent 
when Jesus Christ appeared to the disciples on the 
evemng after the resurrection, and when the appearance 
was reported to him he met the statement with the most 
resolute scepticism ; " Except,^' said he, " I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into 
the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe." To see his general appearance would 
not be enough ; to hear his voice (which sufficed for 
Mary Magdalene) would not be enough; he must 
descend into particulars, and elect his own standards of 
judgment. How will Jesus Christ treat the doubter? 
A question of transcendent import! The doubter will 
come upon every age: on what principle shall he be 
encountered? After eight days Jesus Christ made a 
second appearance to his disciples, and the doubter 
was present ; as soon as he repeated Elpi^mf vfup^ Jesus 
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passed at once to the sceptical Didymus, and said, 
'* Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side ; and 
be not faithless, but believing.'' Instead of resenting the 
slight which had been cast upon the veracity of his 
disciples ; instead of rebuking an occasional absence from 
the Christian fellowship ; Jesus Christ actually submitted 
to the very tests which the doubter himself had elected 1 
He was greater in that hour than when he wrought 
the chief of his ntiiracles. He gave, however, a gentle 
hint that the time of personal, sensuous revelation was 
just closing, and that the spiritual era was about to open 
He said, " Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed." It was an appropriate close of the phy- 
sicd clispensation, a powerful and convincing climax 1 
Any other climax would have been a failure. A hand 
thrust into the wound finishes with most tragic efifect 
what Simeon so well began when he took the child in 
his arms and sighed for rest. Thomas Didymus was the 
first doubter that entered into peace through the wounded 
Christ, and to-day there is no other plan by which the 
soul can steady itself but by resting on the same wounds, 
though in a higher and nobler sense. Not only was this 
an appropriate conclusion of the physical testimony, but 
a most gracious introduction to the spiritual age : 
"Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed," It was the old word. We heard it first on 
the Mount of Beatitudes, we hear it last on the way to 
Olivet, the Mount of Ascension ; it was " blessed" at the 
beginning, it was " blessed" at the close ; the changeful 
anthem, varying from the whisper of a breeze to the 
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noise of a storm, began and ended on the same note. 
The last man who believed by sight, was not so blessed 
as the first man who believed on testimony. Each age 
has been offered a larger blessing than that which was 
offered to its' predecessor. 

The second instance is still more deeply interesting 
than the first. All the disciples forsook Jesus Christ 
and fled al)out the time of the crucifixion. The case of 
Peter was one of special aggravation. He denied his 
discipleship with aa oath. The first to accept Christ's 
call, he was the most resolute in disclaiming his Master. 
Can a crime like this be forgiven? Is there compass 
enough in Christ s love to get round a treason so black, 
an apostasy so complete ? When the sovereign and the 
traitor meet, what will happen ? They did meet. Early 
in the morning Jesus Christ appeared on the shore of 
Tiberias, and accosted seven or eight of his disciples, who 
had been fishing all night without success. With the 
keen instinct of love, John was the first to identify the 
Master. Turning to Peter, he said, "It is the Lord.'' 
That was enough for the man who carried an intolerable 
burden on his heart ; when he heard it was the Lord, 
" he girt his fisher's coat unto him (for he was naked), 
and did cast himself into the sea." We know not what 
happened in the private interview which succeeded, the 
interview between the great sinner and the greater 
Saviour. It is better that we do not know ; better that 
the heart should have its own sweet and secret memories 
of intercourse with Jesus Christ, — something that should 
be quite the heart's own treasure. Perhaps no words 
passed ; perhaps only a look ; perhaps only a grasp of 
the wounded Hand ! We know the effect of one look ; 

u 
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it broke Simon Peter's heart : perhaps the look of the 
eyes which had slept in death, healed it again. We 
cannot tell ; we wish to know, yet we would not inquire, 
lest we profane the sanctuary of the soul. Part of the 
story is told. The risen Saviour dined with the disciplea 
After dinner Jesus saith to Simon Peter, " Simon^ son 
of JonaB, lovest thou me more than these 1 " He was 
once boisterous in his demonstrativeness, — ^ready for 
prison, prepared for death, — ^yet he was convicted of 
falsehood and profanity I How would he answer now ? 
" He saith unto him. Yea, Lord ; thou knowest liiat I 
love thee." Again the question, and again the answer ; 
and yet once more ; the three denials were lost in the 
three confessions; and the thrice plighted backslider 
was thrice charged to feed the flock, — to feed the lambs, 
and to feed the sheep ; no partial ministry ; no sign of 
humiliation attached to the service ; the forgiveness was 
complete, the restoration was vital. In the beginning 
of his ministry Jesus Christ had said to Simon Peter, 
** Follow me;" the old words precisely were repeated 
on this occasion. Jesus foretold the circumstances of 
Peter's death, and then said, " Follow me." The broken 
link was taken out, and this new one put in its place. 
We know what a strong man Peter became after his 
restoration, — how he excelled all the New Testament 
writers in richness of pathos, and how he rivalled even 
Paul in catholicity and labour. The heart is enriched 
by its sorrows. Restoi'ed men, so often looked upon 
Avith suspicion, ought to l^e the wisest of Christian 
teachers : wise to guide the sheep, and strong to carry 
the lambs. 

In this charge to Simon Peter, Jesus Christ gives 
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no instruction as to theology or morals. Nothing ap- 
proaching the nature of a formal creed is hinted at. 
Yet this would have been the time above all other times, 
had such a creed been necessary, to enter into details; 
specially so with Simon Peter, who had fallen into shame. 
On what, then, was the great mission founded % Simply 
on love. Where there is intense love of Jesus Christ, 
there is capacity to feed the flock ; where this love is 
wanting, all other capacity is useless. Love is the 
security of the Christian life, and of the Christian 
apostleship. Love is the guarantee of morality, for 
love is the fulfilling of the law. God so hved that he 
gave; man, too, must so love as to give. He is not 
to be drawn with chains of iron ; he is to be impelled 
by love. Consider what love is, and see its sujfficiency 
and power. Love is the term which expresses the 
purest and intensest enthusiasm of the souL When 
that purest and intensest enthusiasm is directed towards 
Jesus Christ, love attains its noblest development The 
whole man is aglow with an ardour which nothing 
that is unholy can touch and live 1 The man's vitality 
is at its highest point; every sensibility is as keen 
as it can be ; every faculty is under pledge to suffering 
or service. This was all that Jesus Christ required 
even of the man who had fallen so foully, and sihowii 
himself so helpless under pressure. Before the cruci- 
fixion he had trusted in himself : the very last element 
of self-conceit was to be destroyed in him, and hence- 
forth he was to live under the inspiration and guardian- 
ship of perfect love. There is no faculty of interpre- 
tation equal to love ; it has access, so to speak, to every 
chamber of God's heart, and can speak all languages : 

u 2 
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nor is there any capacity of suflEering equal to it; it 
accepte suffering aa a trial of reality and strength, and 
wrings great spoil from its unwilling grasp. This we 
had known before; but Jesus Christ employs a word 
which calls us to consideration; on being assured of 
Simon Peter's love, he tells him to feed the flock : how 
can love feed? We know how love can stimulate, 
defend, or soothe ; but this new word startles us some- 
what. Yet it need not. Love delights in the satis- 
faction of others. It does not care in any low sense 
to feed itself ; it thrives best when it gives most, and 
does most for the lambs and the sheep : but which 
lambs and sheep ? Is the fold defined 1 Yes : Feed 
my lambs — feed my sheep — was the command of Jesus 
Christ : the love was Christ's, the sei^ce was Christ's ; 
nor does Simon Peter appear to have forgotten the 
charge, or the metaphor by which it was expressed, 
for long after he wrote, — ** Feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of 
a ready mind ; . . . and when the chief Shepherd shall 
appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away." Love must, by the force of its own nature, 
feed others, — study them, comprehend their capacity; 
and satisfy them when they feel 

" The curse of a high spirit famishing 
Because"all earth but sickens it." 

Jesus Christ dealt thus with the doubter and the 
apostate, — ^gently, instructively, and forgivingly. Not 
a harsh word was said to either of them: let the 
church recollect this, and consider how far the ser- 
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vant has followed the Master's example. There may 
be some standing without who should be called 
within. 

Jesus Christ made a remarkable posthumous appear- 
ance to two of his disciples, as they walked to Emmaus. 
They may be regarded as representing men who have 
taken an incomplete view of the facts which relate to 
Christ. If their collation of evidence had been fuller, 
they would have had less trouble. They saw but a 
" fragment *' of the case ; " and as they communed one 
with another, they were sad." (Luke xxiv. 17.) The 
interview between Jesus Christ and them was remark- 
able cliiefly for the full exposition of the case which 
Christ gave from what may be termed the documentary 
side : " Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expoimded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.*' This puts the Old Testament in 
its right position. It is a Christian document From 
the beginning of revelation to its close, Christ is the 
main subject : without him there was nothing to be 
revealed. 

At the close of all, he breathed upon his disciples 
the Holy Ghost. This, however, was but preparatory 
to the full gift which was shortly afterwards received. 
Tlicy were to tarry in the city of Jerusalem until they 
were endued with power from on high. Thus the epochs 
merged into one another. John pointed to Jesus, Jesus 
promised to send the Comforter, and so, after long ages, 
we have come to the rule of the Spirit. He works 
deeply though silently. His "going" is not heard in 
the thunder, or earthquake, or whirlwind. He comes 
as quietly as the morning, and while unobserviug men 
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are exclaiming " Where is the promise of his coming ? " 
he is actually filling the heavens with light and renewing 
the face of the eartL Of him it may be said^ as was 
said of Jesus Christy ** There standeth one among you, 
whom ye know not; he it is"! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CONTROVERSIAL NOTES ON « ECCE HOMO,"* 



rriBffi most cursory observation cannot fail to notice 
the innumerable beauties of this publication. The 
writer has rendered inexpressible service to the cause 
of free religious inquiry by his magnificently intellectual 
discussions of fundamental truth, and has given views 
of Jesus Christ's Life and Work which must be most 
useful in many ways. The present writer cannot but 
thank the author of Ecce Hoino for the intellectual 
stimulus and moral inspiration which he has derived 
from a repeated perusal of its instructive and stimu- 
lating pages. It is in no captious spirit, therefore, that 
the following Notes are submitted to the respectful 
consideration of the author and readers of Ecce Homo. 
The writer is most anxious that the truth should be 
vindicated, at what risk soever to all minor considera- 
tions. The term "Notes" is employed because what 
follows is little more than an arrangement of mere 
marginalia ; the subjects themselves have been dis- 
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cussed, more or less, in preceding chapters ; what 
remains is a scries of running criticisms or suggestive 
inquiries. 

1. ''The conception of a kingdom of God 
was no new one, but was familiar to every 
Jew." (P. 19.) 

True ; but Christ came to give that conception a pro- 
founder interpretation, and a more intensely spiritual 
bearing. The Jew had a carnal idea of a spiritual fact 

2. John and Christ "revived the obsolete 
function of the prophet, and did for their 
generation what a Samuel and an Elijah had 
done for theirs." (P. 20.) 

This is too narrow an interpretation of the term 
''prophet," and too limited as applied to Christ. A 
prophet may teach as well as merely predict. — Samuel 
and Elijah spoke of another, Christ spoke of himself. — 
Christ did not work for a " generation," but for all men 
through all time. Christ did not "revive an obsolete 
function," he consummated the purpose of a prefigurative 
office. 

3. " Now under which form did Christ pro- 
pose to revive it (the ancient theocracy) ? The 
-sdsion of universal monarchy which he saw in 

' tlie desert suggests the answer. He conceived 
the theocracy restored as it had been in the 
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time of David, with a visible monarch at its 
head, and that monarch himself/' (P. 24.) 

Was it merely a conception (" he conceived"), or was 
it the carrying out of an eternal purpose ? Did Christ 
come with a plan or without a plan 1 If with a plan, 
wlien was that plan forpaed ? This brings up the 
mystery of the incarnation, the non-recognition of which 
is the cardinal error of the book. Is there not some 
confusion of terms in the latter part of the sentence 
just cited ? How can a man be at the head of a 
Godocracy ? The word "representatively" may be sug- 
gested ; but in so far as there is any distinctive value 
in a theocracy, that value is diminished by any qualify- 
ing term whatsoever. The Jewish world had already 
passed through what may be designated a representative 
theocracy ; and if Christ came merely to reproduce this 
idea (which the perversity of the Jews caused to be a 
failure), replacing David's name with his own, wherein 
was the value of his service? When the author of 
Ecce Homo speaks of Christ's being the visible head 
of the theocracy, has he sufficiently considered the 
meaning of Jesus Christ's declaration to Philip, "He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father " ? 

4. "He saw that he must lead a life al- 
together diflFerent from that of David, that the 
pictures drawn by the prophets of an ideal 
Jewish king were coloured by the manners 
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of the times in which they had lived; that 
those pictures bore indeed a certain resem- 
blance to the truth, but that the work before 
him was far more complicated and more deli- 
cate than the wisest prophet had suspected." 
(Pp. 26, 27.) 

From this representation it might be inferred that 
Christ began his work in a kind of mental vacancy, 
and waited to observe the current of thoughts and 
events around him before committing himself to any 
publicly avowed policy. He came, it would appear, 
to this conclusion while " meditating upon his mission 
in the desert.'^ This view of the case is irreconcilably 
inconsistent with the mystery of the incarnation. It 
would suit very well the case of a fanatic who had 
suddenly conceived the insane idea of embodjdng the fea- 
tures of the predicted " ideal Jewish king,'' and who was 
watching an opportimity for self-disclosure in this novel 
and critical character ; but it signally fails to meet the 
Tiecessary idea of the iucamation, — namely, the idea 
of anterior purpose and arrangement. Could a man 
begotten of the Holy Ghost find himself in the dubiety 
necessitated by the above suggestion? Again it may 
be asked, did Jesus Christ come with a plan or without 
a plan? 

5. " It is said that when Jesus Christ called 
himself a King, he was speaking figuratively. 
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and that by * King ' he meant, as some say, 
God, as others, a wise man and teach or of 
morality, but that the Jews persisted in under- 
standing the expression literally." (P. 27.) 

Christ employed the term ^^ King'' in its right sense. 

If the Jews by virtually deposing God had come to 

have low and vicioui^ or carnal and grovelling notions 

of royalty, that was no reason why Christ should not 

restore an abused term to its right application ; on the 

other hand, it was in perfect harmony with the genius 

of his mission that he should recover perverted terms 

to right uses as well as restore fallen men. He came 

to seek and to save all that was lost. — King is a divine 

designation, and can be employed among men only as 

a convenient accommodation of what does not belong to 

them. 

6. " Christ announced the restoration of the 
Davidic monarchy, and presented himself to 
the nation as their King, yet, when we com- 
pare the position he assumed with that of an 
ancient Jewish king, we fail to find any point 
of resemblance." (P. 31.) 

Did Jesus Christ announce the restoration of the 
Davidic monai'chy ? Was not the Davidic monarchy, 
so far as it was untainted by human guilt, or un- 
enfeebled by human infirmity, the prefiguration — ^very 
shadowy and incomplete, indeed — of one aspect of his 
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own ? The author seems to have inverted the relation 
between David and Christ, and to have overlooked the 
typical aspect of pre-Christian history* The very fact 
that " we fail to find any point of resemblance " between 
Christ and an ancient Jewish king, throws us back for 
our analogies beyond the older royalty, and compels 
us to find them in traits of government and purpose 
which lie beyond the merely political horizon. Christ 
took the appellation " King,'' not from the man, but from 
the function. When did Christ announce the restoration 
of the Davidic monarchy ? If the facts contradict the 
theory, what confidence can be placed in the theorist ? 

7. Christ " did not work his way to royalty, 
but simply said to all men, * T am your King.' 
He did not struggle forward to a position in 
which he could found a new state, but simply 
founded it." (P. 42.) 

This ignores the doctrine of Jesus Christ's pre-existence. 
He had been working his way by all preliminary dis- 
pensations. Aught of suddenness or unpreparedness 
which appears in the life of Christ must be accounted 
for on the people's side, and not by immaturity of plan 
or vacillation of purpose on the part of Christ. — 
" Simply founded it ; " — quite so ; but why do not other 
men "simply found" a monarchy with the same ease ? 
God "simply" made the heavens and the earth; 
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" simply'' said, " Let there be light ;'' in the same way, 
did not Jesus Christ " simply foimd '' his monarchy ? 

8. " Men could approach near to him, could 
eat and drink with him, could listen to his 
talk, and ask him questions ; and they found 
him not accessible only, but warm-hearted, 
and not occupied so much with his own plans 
that he could not attend to a case of distress 
or mental perplexity/' (P. 47.) 

To " attend to a case of distress or mental perplexity" 
was an essential part of " his own plans." He came for 
the very purpose. He had no ** plans" inconsistent with 
such attention. Attending to a case of distress or mental 
perplexity is not a circumstance to be separated from 
his plans, or to be regarded as merely collateral, but as 
being the great object of his incarnation. It is to be 
particularly noted that while every man's " distress or 
mental perplexity" came within the range of his power, 
his own " distress and perplexity" were beyond £he reach 
of all human sympathy and aid. He suffered alone, 
trod the wine-press alone. 

9. "This temperance in the use of super- 
natural power is the master-piece of Christ," 
(P. 47.) 

The Jews had long and justly suffered from super- 
natural power. Not to speak of anything further, their 
political position in the days of Jesus Christ was one 
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of deep dishonour and shame. They required, had they 
but known the day of their visitation, the very aspect 
of divine power which Christ distinctively revealed, as 
has been shown in the preceding pages, power not 
destructive, but constructiva " To save," was Christ s 
object. 

10. "As the new theocracy was to be the 
counterpart of the old," Ac. (P. 52.) 

Another inversion of relations. The old theocratic 
form was a prefiguration of the new, not the new 
a mere counterpart of the old. There had been a 
prophetic element in all history, a typical element in 
all teaching, and an acknowledged incompleteness in 
all legislation : what was the meaning of symbol and 
fragment? The law came by the servant, grace and 
truth could come only by the Son. 

11. " We arrive, therefore, at the first distin- 
guishing characteristic of the society into 
which Christ called men. It was a society 
whose rules were enforced by no punishments. 
The ancient Israelite who practised idolatry 
was stoned to death, but the Christian who 
sacrificed to the genius of Coesar could suflTer 
nothing but exclusion from the society, and 
this in times of persecution was in its im- 
mediate effects of the nature rather of a 
reward than of a punishment." (P. 65.) 
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Punishment is to be estimated by the nature of the 
society from which the offender has been excluded. 
Exclusion from a mere political union may be a very 
trivial affair. But as, according to the author's own 
showing, Christ's society was a theocracy y how could any 
punishment be greater than the very punishment which 
he describes as being, under certain circumstances, some- 
what of the nature of a reward ? To be excluded from 
the Oodociacy, how tremendous a punishment! A 
punishment, too, singularly in harmony with the 
spiritiLol character of the society. What is a storm of 
mere thunder and lightning, compared with the faintest 
frown that darkens the brow of troubled love? We 
find precisely the same principle in the Judgment 
There are no such external forms of punishment as 
we associate with the infliction of penalty, — simply a 
" going away,'' a turning of the back on the light, an 
exclusion from the theocracy ! The author's argument, 
moreover, is limited to " the immediate effects " of this 
exclusion, a most unsatisfactory method of stating the 
case ; for in all moral transactions the consequences are 
co-ordinate with the duration of the actor. We are not 
sure either, that the word " immediate " is well chosen ; 
if it is intended to mean external, it may be appropriate, 
but "surely the heart of the excluded man would feel 
an " immediate " vacancy, an indescribable poverty, and 
a terrible sense of loneliness. 
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12. " Christ himself never ceased to feel 
keenly as a patriot'' (P. 57.) 

Where is the proof that he ever felt "keenly as a 
patriot''? Whatever may [^ have been his personal 
patriotism he obliterated, in view of the highest pur- 
poses, all ethnic distinctions. Without destroying the 
special characteristics of patriotism, he carried patriotic 
heroism up to philanthropy. Jesus Christ aimed at the 
enlargement, as well as the purification of human 
ideas, so that the man w^ho began with a city ended 
with the world. Apart from the Cross, old nationalities 
remain; but when men are crucified with Christ, they 
are denizens of all nations. When they are " lifted up " 
with him, " all men come " unto them. " Strangers and 
foreigners " are absorbed in " the whole family " named 
in and centralized by " the Son in the Father's house." 

13. "To obey John's call was easy, it in- 
volved nothing beyond submission to a cere- 
mony ; and when the prophet had acquired a 
certain amount of credit, no doubt it became 
the fashion to receive baptism from him." 

(P. 60.) 

To " obey " any call requires faith ; and to submit 
to any ceremony implies want. This, notwithstanding 
hypocrites who make an investment of their so-called 
obediences and submissions. 
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14. " We ought to be just as tolerant of an 
imperfect creed as we are of an imperfect 
practice/' (P. 72.) 

The author, as we have read him, here does himself 
an injustice. The term " imperfect " seems to be used 
in this sentence and in the context in two senses : im- 
perfection of creed may mean simply incompleteness, 
but an "imperfect practice" may mean viciousness. 
This latter seems to be the author's meaning, for he has 
just been writing of "some very unchristian vices/' 
Now we may be tolerant of incompleteness and weak- 
ness (seeing we are all incomplete and weak), yet we are 
not called upon to be tolerant to vice, — a fact we need 
not have pointed out but for the ambiguity of the term 
•' imperfect" 

1 5. " Now of these prophets Christ was dis- 
tinctly one and the greatest of all/' (P. 76) 

Say rather that as they all prophesied of hiin they are 
not to be mentioned comparatively with him. " Greatest " 
indicates degree, but what of the nature ? Christ was 
not a prophet in the same sense that Elijah and Ezekiel 
and Daniel were prophets. As the author himself has 
well sai4 — " How the truth came to the prophet he him- 
self knew not ; " but Jesus Christ was the inspirer and 
the inspiration of the prophets : " they wrote of me;" 

z 
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— he was himself the message, not merely a messenger. 
The monarch is n6ver one of the heralds. 

16. " We conclude that though it is always 
easy for thoughtless men to be orthodox, yet 
to grasp with any strong practical apprehen- 
sion the theology of Christ is a thing as hard 
to practise as his moral law.'' (P. 7^) 

We cannot see the particular pertinence of the opinion 
that ** it is always easy for thoughtless men to be 
orthodox ; " all things are equally easy to " thoughtless 
men ; " still it ought to be known that though some 
" thoughtless men " may be orthodox, yet all who are 
orthodox are not necessarily thoughtless men. Is it 
not unworthy of the subject to throw out insinuations 
as to the capacity or morality of opponents ? Then 
as to the doctrine : Why is the moral law of Jesus Christ 
hard to practise ? Is it not because the heart is out 
of sympathy with his purposes ? The light is not 
distressing to the healthy eye. Why should it be harder 
to do right than to do wrong ? Jesus Christ says titat 
his " yoke is easy and his burden is light'' We cannot 
admit the diflFerence which the author assumes between 
Christ's theology and Christ's moral law. Christ's 
moral law has no existence apart from his theology. 
The theology of Jesus Christ was the FatheAood ci 
God, and out of that great doctrine came all the 
practical life which Christ preached and exemplified. 
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17. *'It may seem to us that Socrates and 
Christ were in fact occupied in the same way; 
certainly both Uved in the midst of admiring 
disciples, whose minds and characters were 
formed by their words ; both discussed moral 
questions, the one with methodical reasoning 
as a Greek addressing Greeks, the other with 
the authoritative tone and earnestness of a 
Jew." (P. 91.) 

In the twelfth chapter we have already adverted to 

the value of " the authoritative tone and earnestness 
of a Jew." If the author's judgment be correct, then 

we may well prefer " methodical reasoning '' tx) an 
"authoritative tone/' To put Socrates and Christ to- 
gether in this manner is simply to ignore Christ's own 
declaration of divine origin and power. The words of 
Jesus Christ as reported by those who heard them, 
are before us, and they profess to be marked, not by 
the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew, but 
by the authoritative tone and earnestness of the Son 
of Man and Son of God. This is their own distinct 
profession, — not matter of inference but of positive and 
literal claim. The author either believes Christ's words 
or he does not believe them ; if he believes them, then 
he ought not to put Socrates and Christ together as 
he has done ; if he does not believe them, then Christ 
is not the good man whom he has endeavoured to make 
him out to be. From our point of view, it is a poor 

X 2 
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and dishonouring thing to say of the Son of God that 
he spoke with " the authoritative tone and earnestness 
of a Jew/' His enemies, who had daily opportunity 
of listening to the most authoritative and dogmatic 
teachers in the worid, confessed that " never man spake 
like this man/' a circumstance which alone would war- 
rant the inference that there was a life and a power in 
his communications which could not be accounted for 
by " the authoritative tone and earnestness of a Jew/' 

18. "Socrates holds his place in history by 
his thoughts and not by his life, Christ by his 
life and not by his thoughts/' (P. 96.) 

In reply we venture to say — incorrect. The vital 
difference between Christ and all other teachers is this 
— ^the perfect identity of his life and thoughts. This 
consistency alone puts him beyond the range of com- 
parison with any other man. We often find noble 
thoughts associated with imperfect morality, and spotless 
morality may be found detached irom any marked power 
of thought; but in Christ the consistency was perfect 
—a consistency which is itself one of the clearest 
arguments in favour of his Gk)dhead. All men are 
self-discrepant ; Jesus Christ was self-consistent. 

1 9. " This monarchy was essentially despotic, 
and might, in spite of the goodness of the 
sovereign, have had some mischievous conse- 
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quences, if he had remained too long among 
his subjects, and if his dictation had descended 
too much into particulars." (P. 108.) . 

A theocracy must be despotic. The sovereign and 
the monarchy in such a case are inseparable. The sove- 
reign of a theocracy must be good — (" in spite of the 
goodness of the sovereign '") — ^but how he can " remain 
too long among his subjects" does not appear. The 
author's view represents Christ rather as a shrewd 
propagandist, than as the Son of God. In all these 
remarks the author appears to have overlooked the fact 
that Christ came not for a plan, but with a plan. If 
he came without a plan, his " authoritative tone " would 
hardly stand him in good stead; and if he came loith 
a plaD, he must have had something more than " the 
" earnestness of a Jew." With respect to the possibility 
of his " remaining too long," it is forgotten, apparently, 
that from the beginning he spoke of his "hour." The 
time was fixed. 

20. "This third feeling is the love not of 
the race nor of the individual ; it is the love 
not of all men, nor yet of every man, but of 
the man in every man." (Pp. 153, 154.) 

Say rather of the Ood in every man. The author has 
well pointed out on another page that the normal con- 
dition of society in the earliest ages was that of mutual 
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enmity. We honour man most when we see most of 
Grod in him. The author has forcibly shown that the 
idea of immortality gave a new view of injustice and 
suffering by opening up possibilities of retribution 
which could not have existed in the limited term of 
human life on the earth ; so, on the same jainciple^ 
it may be pointed out that in proportion as man 
recognises the divine image in man, will he take an en- 
lightened interest in himself and in the destinies of the 
race. Man has everything to fear from an atheistic view 
of his own personality and destiny. It is the divine 
element that gives man his right position. 

21. " We save a man from drowning, whether 
he is amiable or the contrary, and we should 
consider it right to do so, even though we 
knew him to be a very gi-eat criminal, simply 
because he is a man." (P. 154.) 

True ; but is not this a commonplace ? And in so 
far as it is valuable, is it not valuable by reason of 
something deeper than is expressed ? We save a fiorse 
from drowning, whether he is vicious, or the contrary, 
and we should consider it right to do so even though we 
knew him to have thrown his last rider (and even though 
that rider be our best friend), simply because he is a 
horse. What then ? Evidently there is a law of salvo- 
tioii among men. Anything is saved, in proportion to its 
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real or supposed value to Tnan. Wlio would care to save 
a straw in comparison to saving a letter ? Who would 
risk his life for a floating chip, yet who would not make 
strenuous endeavours to recover a note-book which had 
dropped into the river ? If we had to make our choice 
between saving a man or a horse from drowning, we 
should of course elect to save the man, because of his 
rank in creation. But take the question upon practical 
grounds. It is observed that two human beings are 
drowning; the observer instantly desires their salvation 
on the simple ground of common humanity ; but tell 
the observer that one of the human beings is his own 
brotlier, and instantly we shiill have a modification of 
the principle laid down in quotation 21st. But tell 
the observer that it is not his brother, but his own 
childy and then say for whom he will make the most 
perilous and costly attempts at restoration? The ob- 
server would have done much to rescue another man's 
child, but what effort would he spare when his own son 
was in question? This may be caUed selfishness, yet 
there may not be a particle of selfishness in it. Men 
would miss the deepest and grandest views of human 
nature if it were not for the love they bear to their own 
offspring. When the parent sees his own child drowning 
he comes to know something of God's feeling in respect 
to the salvation of man. Man is God's child, and " like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth" 
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his suffering child. While, therefore, the above quota- 
tion is literally correct in principle, it gives a very 
inadequate view of the doctrine of human salvation. 

22. The author represents " the intellectual 
man ^' as asking, " What has Christianity added 
to our theoretic knowledge of morality ? It 
may have made men practically more moral, 
but has it added anything to Aristotle's ethics V* 
(P. 168.) 

Yes ; it may be replied in addition to the answer 
which the author himself has given. It has added God 
to them. Morality is no longer philosophical, it is 
theological. Aristotle regarded ethics as a subdivision 
of political science ; but in the very midst of his great 
Ethical Discourse, Jesus Christ said, "Be ye therefore 
perfect as your Futher in heaven is perfect" Aristotle 
conducted his ethical student from Scli/on;* to ff>poviijais ; 
Chiist leads his disciples from calculation of chances 
to fellowship with the very nature of God. In his 
ethical discussions Aristotle ignores any connection 
between his subject and an ideal or absolute Good ; he 
rather seems to proceed upon the principle laid down 
by Meno, "that a man's virtue consists in his being 
competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, 
managing them, to do good to its friends, evil to its 
enemies, and to take care that he suffers himself nothing 
of that kind ; " on the other hand, as we have pointed 
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out before, Christ makes morality the practical side of 

theology : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and 

thou shalt love thy neighbour/' Aristotle's master dis- 
cussed the question of virtue on a much higher basis. 
Plato lays it down that virtue cannot be taught, and 
argues that it is not hereditary, else Themistocles, Thu- 
cydides, and other virtuous men, would have had sons 
worthy of themselves ; and adopts the conclusion, that 
as virtue can neither come by nature nor be taught, that 
it is bestowed upon certain men by " divine fate/' This 
is good so far, at leasts as it recognises a divine element 
in virtue, for atheism is corrupt throughout — a fool's 
theology — a madman's morality ! We cannot see the 
appropriateness of the author's remark, that " Christianity 
has no ambition to invade the provinces of the moralist 
or the casuist/' (P. 168.) Christianity not only invades 
them but revolutionizes them, breakes up their very 
foundations, and consumes their sophistical quibbling 
and refinements. Bad morality or casuistry cannot be 
tolerated by Jesus Christ ; how^ then, can Christianity 
be said not to invade the province of either ? If it gives 
no systematic form, it gives the inspiring life. 

23. " It was the inepiration, the law-making 
power, that gave Christ and his disciples 
courage to shake themselves free from the 
fetters even of a divine law." (P. 183.) 
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This "law-making power" is to be guarded very 
watclifully. Though every man may be a law unto 
himself, yet there must be a common law to which 
individual legislators should appeal. Euth)rphron de- 
fined holiness to be "that which is pleasing to the 
gods/' but Socrates soon brought him to confess that 
the gods themselves were divided about " things pleas- 
ing" and " things not pleasing ;" that what was pleasing 
to Jupiter might be odious to Saturn, what was pleasing 
to Vulcan might be odious to Juno. We should find 
much of the same difficulty among the law-makers that 
Plato thus found among the gods, in the absence of 
common law. We undei-stand that law to be given in 
the Christian writings. On all questions in casuistry 
the utmost freedom of personal legislation is allowed ; 
but on all questions of principle the words of the Son 
of God are final. This is the generally-accepted creed of 
the orthodox : are they " thoughtless men" 1 With regard 
to " shaking themselves free from the fetters even of a 
divine law," it may be well to note that even in matters 
of temporary regulation men no more " shake themselves 
free from the fetters of divine law" than a man shakes 
himself free from the fetters of his first garments. The 
man grows out of them ; but because he has become 
too large for a particular set of garments, it does not 
follow that therefore he must remain naked ever after. 
It should be noted, too, that he who gave the law gave 
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also the capacity of growth ; aad as men grow by the 
favour of the legislator, it may be possible to find some 
more grateful, not to say more accurate, expression than 
" shaking themselves free from the fetters even of a 
divine law/' The expression gives the idea of bondage, 
not of adaptation ; of despotism on the part of God, not 
of temporary incapacity on the part of man. 

24. ^' It may sometimes strike us that the 
time which he devoted to acts of beneficence 
and the relief of ordinary physical evils might 
have been given to works more permanently 
beneficial to the race .... He might have left 
to all subsequent ages more instruction if he 
had bestowed less time upon diminishing 
slightly the mass of evil around him, and 
lengthening by a span the short lives of the 
generation in the midst of which he lived.' 
(P. 187.) 

There is more in this, we imagine, than, as the author 
suggests, "that Christ merely reduced to practice his 
own principle "of a positive rather than a negative 
service of man'' (p. 188). Jesus Christ never relieved 
physical diseases without pointing out, by the very con- 
dition required, that they were the result of moral 
causes. He saw more than the leprosy on the body ; he 
saw the deadly ulcer on the souL Not only so, he had 
readier access to the body than to the spirit, and so, as 
we have had repeated occasion to say, he began at the 
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most accessible point, and worked into the deeper nature* 
We conceive, therefore, that the author^s argument is 
untenable. As to the value of aflSrmative service there 
cannot be two opinions, but affirmative service is not 
confined to the body; an idea is certainly of greater 
value than a restored hand, but if the sufferer refused 
permission to his soul, and could barely exercise faith 
enough to bring his body into a right relation to Jesus 
Christ, the Healer could begin only on the offered terms, 
yet with the hope that the healed hand might prepare 
the way for the healing of the moral nature. We do 
not consider the author as suggesting to Jesus Christ 
that he did not make the best use of ^his time ; the 
author would undoubtedly shrink from so immodest 
(not to say profane) a protrusion of his own wisdom ; 
he is, as we take it, simply expressing the feeling of a 
reader who looks at Christ's life from a purely human 
stand-point, 

25. " The enthusiasm of humanit}'^ in Chris- 
tians is not only their supreme, but their only 
law." (P. 192.) 

This is bold, certainly ; on what proof does it rest ? 

Allowing this to be precisely as the author puts it, why 

^ should the effect be dissociated from the cause ? Love oi 

man is put by Jesus Christ as the consequent of love of 

God — the enthusiasm of God first, then the enthusiasm 
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of humanity. Who ever knew anything of the enthu- / 
siasm of humanity, in its true sense, until Christ 
revealed the Father ? Throughout the teaching of Jesus \ 
Christ the paternal idea runs as a stream of life ; it is 
because men are the children of one Father that they 
are related to one another. The Christian writings on 
this subject seem to reveal two things : (1) That there is 
a spurious enthusiasm of humanity, and (2) that the true 
enthusiasm of humanity is inseparable from a filial love 
of God. There is not only an enthusiasm of humanity, 
but there is a fanaticism of humanity. Sympathy with 
God is the life of the former. Jesus Christ never could 
have been Scm of man, if he had not first been Son of 
God; — ^why should we not follow his law and development 
of enthusiasm? He proceeded from the divine to the 
human ; can we proceed by a better way ? It is affecting, 
and not a little instructive, to watch how he retires 
again and again from the multitude, that he may renew 
his enthusiasm of humanity by secret communion with 
God. It will be admitted that the enthusiasm of 
humanity never reached such perfectaess and intensity 
as in Jesus Christ ; but how did be repair the daily 
exhaustion which it involved ? Do not his nights of 
prayer best explain his days of toil ? Does not his con- 
stant reference to his Father's will show that the law- 
making power in man is truthful and safe only so long 
as it renews itself at the divine source ? 
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26. " Prevention is better than cure, and it 
is now clear to all that a large part of human 
suflfering is preventible by improved social 
arrangements." (P. 196.) 

True ; but this is in perfect harmony with the morality 
of Christ. Is there not, however, a good deal of con- 
fusion in the use of the terms " prevention '* and ** pre- 
ventible " ? We cannot " prevent " the great fundamental 
fact in human history, viz. the Fall. We have to work 
upon a " lost" humanity, therefore " prevention" has no 
part whatever in the business of salvation. Prevention 
can be applied only to details, and so far its application 
is undoubtedly useful. Had we to map out a course for 
pristine man, we should probably be no wiser than God 
himself, but begin precisely where he began — ^that is to 
say at prevention. It is a fact not suflBciently considered, 
that prevention was actually tried in Eden, and failed ; 
yet moralists and economists bring up the idea of pre- 
vention as if it had not dawned on mortal genius until 
these latter days ! 

27. "And if the progress of science and 
civilization has put into our hands the means 
of benefiting our kind more and more com- 
prehensively than the first Christians could 
hope to do — if, instead of undoing a little 
harm, and comforting a few unfortunates, we 
have the means of averting countless misfor^ 
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tunes and raising, by the right employment of 
our knowledge and power of contrivance, the 
general standard of happiness — we are not to 
inquire whether the New Testament commands 
us to use these means, but whether the spirit 
of humanity commands it." (Pp. 202, 203.) 

The great, the inexcusable error in this statement is 
the implication, that possibly the New Testament may be 
less phUanthropic than "the spirit of humanity," and 
this we take to be an insult to the Son of man. The 
author apparently ignores the fact that Christianity pro- 
poses to deal with a sick man, not with a healthy man ; 
" they that be whole need not a physician ; " Jesua 
Christ repeatedly said that he came to call sinners^ ancf 
not the righteous, to repentance — ^that he came to seek 
and to save that which was lost He did not come with 
a theory of prevention, but with a scheme of salvation ; 
he did not propose to " comfort a few unfortunates," but 
to save the world. What is the use of a theory of pre- 
vention in a churchyard, so far as the dead are con- 
cerned? Weeds may be prevented growing on the 
graves, but of what advantage is this to those who are in 
the graves? Resurrection, not prevention, alone can 
benefit the dead. The author appears to ignore not only 
the statements of revelation, but the testimony of con- 
sciousness as to the moral condition of human nature^ 
and to be more concerned for a law of philanthropy 
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which will "avert countless misfortunes'* than for a 
salvation which encompasses the whole case. The phy- 
sician is not called upon to decide between prevention 
and cure ; the patient is sick, and must be cured if 
possible. Jesus Christ had not to consider the case of 
unfallen beings, but of men who had lost their moral 
status. " Science and civilization " have enabled us to 
decorate the sick man's room, and to make all outward 
circumstances more pleasant to him, but not to touch his 
disease. If the New Testament, recognising the urgency 
of the case, does not dwell upon mere preventives, but 
points at once to the seat of the malady, and indicates 
the only possible restoratives, who shall say that it is 
deficient in " the spirit of humanity " ? 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the pre- 
Christian philosophies troubled themselves even to " undo 
a little harm and comfort a few unfortimates^*' much less 
to "avert countless misfortunes." On this point the 
words of Baron Macaulay are well worth repeated 
perusal "The ancient philosophy disdained to be use- 
ful, and was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in 
theories of moral perfection, which were so sublime that 
they never could be more than theories : in attempts to 
solve insoluble enigmas ; in exhortations to the attain* 
ment of unattainable frames of mind. It could not 
condescend to the humble oflBce of ministering to the 
comfort of human beings. All the schools contemned 
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that office as degrading, some censured it as immoral. 
Once, indeed, Posidonius, a distinguished writer of the 
age of Cicero and Caesar, so far forgot himself as to 
enumerate, among the humbler blessings which mankind 
owed to philosophy, the discovery of the principle of the 
arch, and the introduction of the use of metals. This 
eulogy was considered as an aflfront, and was taken up 
with proper spirit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these 
insulting compliments. Philosophy, according to him, 
has nothing to do with teaching men to rear arched 
roofs over their heads. The true philosopher does not 
care whether he has an arched roof or any roof. 
Philosophy has nothing to do with teaching men the uses 
of metals. She teaches us to be independent of all 
material substances, of all mechanical contrivances. The 
wise man Uves according to nature. Instead of attempt- 
ing to add to the physical comforts of his species, he 
regrets that his lot was not cast in that golden age when 
the human race had no protection against the cold but 
the skins of wild beasts, no. screen from the sun but a 
cavern. To impute to such a man any share in the 
invention or improvement of a plough, a ship, or a mill 
is an insult. '* In my own time," says Seneca^ " there 
have been inventions of this sort, transparent windows, 
tubes for diflEusing warmth equally through all parts of 
a building, short-hand which has been carried to such 
perfection, that a writer can keep pace with the most 

Y 
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rapid speaker. But the inventing of such things is 

drudgery for the lowest slaves ; philosophy lies deeper. 

It is not her office to teach men how to use their hands ; 

the object of her lessons is to form the soul. Non est, 

inquam, instrumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex." * 

So much for the ancient philosophy, and we very much 

doubt whether what the author of Ecce Homo calls 

" the blessed light of science " (p. 328) is not likely, if 

left to itself, to do as much to favour a gross and 
atheistic materialism as the philosophy of Seneca 

favoured the cant of a useless and selfish sentimen- 
r.ility. Christianity occupies an independent position. 
Its watchwords are Glory to God and Goodwill 
toward men — ^the devotional and the useful — ^the 
highest love of the soul turned to the most practical 
service of man. 

In reading Ecce Homo our chief dissatisfaction arose 
from the fact that the author did not recognise the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Although he speaks on 
the second page of "the predestined Founder,'' yet 
the whole argument of the book is constructed without 
any reference to the pre-incamate life of Christ, a life 
to which Christ himself makes repeated allusion, in his 
prayers especially. The first sentence in Ecce Homo 
illustrates this — "The Christian Church sprang from a 
movement which was not begun by Christ." In the 

* Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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very lowest and weakest possible sense, if in any sense 
at all, can this be true, but according to a complete 
collation of the facts it is false. The Christian writings 
give us to understand that before the world began Grod 
had a great purpose in relation to the history of man, 
and that the outworking of that purpose imderlay and 
interpenetrated all human history. There may be in- 
fluence without manifestation. Christ was as able to 
conduct the movement anterior to his Incarnation, as 
he is now able (in the author's own words) to "visit his 
people for the future only in refreshing inspirations and 
great acts of providential justice," (p. 108). If he can 
return, could he not precede ? By regarding the In- 
carnation as part of a continuous development of a 
divine purpose we are saved fix>m the unprofitable task 
of studying an unconnected page or a detached limb, 
and are also saved from the perils of detail by having 
to work on a vast body of evidence which is homogenous, 
cumulative, and self-explanatory. From this point of 
view we escape the pain of regarding Christ as being 
hesitant or uncertain in his movements ; and the words 
and actions which transcend our plane of criticism or 
comprehension are referable to the mysteriousness of 
his descent or the vastness of a design which can be 
only fractionally disclosed. It may be answered that 
the author did not intend to traverse so wide a ground 
as that which is opened by the question of Jesus Christ's 

y2 
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pre-existence : this plea, however, is futile, for tliough 
he might not be prepared to traverse the ground he was 
not at liberty to ignore the fact. He was not called 
upon to write a theological treatise, but he was called 
upon to recognise the clear and repeated declarations 
of Jesus Christ as to his procession frora the Father. 
Given a Jew who unexpectedly took upon himself to 
do what Christ did, and we shall have one line of in- 
terpretation and judgment ; but given the Son of Grod 
who from unbeginning time determined to do a certain 
work upon the earth, and we shall have a line of 
interpretation and judgment peculiar to itself. Is there 
no diflference between the start-points 1 No author is 
at liberty to join Christ as "simply a young man of 
promise, popular with those who knew him, and 
appearing to enjoy the Divine favour/' K he does 
BO " place himself in imagination " he will be in danger 
of bending the facts to the theory, instead of taking 
the mould of the theory from the facts. We submit 
with all due deference that while the author of Ecce 
Homo was at liberty to determine the point from which 
his "survey" should be taken, he was bound to 
remember that there were circumstances narrated in 
the very documents out of which he gets his facts 
which give significance to every phase of Christ's life, 
and without which that life is incongruous as a nar- 
rative, and powerless as a redemption. The gardener 
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is at liberty to view the earth in patches and neatly 
enclosed ifractions^ but the astronomer must view it 
as part of a system ; and the danger to which some 
inquirers are exposed, and into which we believe the 
author of Ecce Homo has fallen, is that of mistaking 
gardening for aB^nomy. Lc«k .t Chrirt as -simply 
a yomig man of promise," and then regard him aa 
begotten of the Holy Ghost, and the most contrary 
conclusions will be reached. In the one case, he will 
come up out of the earth with all its ignorance and 
imperfection ; in the other, he will descend upon it from 
heaven with a divine purpose to reveal and establish. 
Now what is Christ's own testimony ? — " I proceeded 
forth and came from God ; neither came I of myself, 
but he sent me/' We are therefore not at liberty to 
examine the life of such a speaker, as though he had 
appeared under the usual conditions of human existence- 
Accepting this account as correct, the mission of such 
a man must be fundamental ; his most emphatic words, 
will be imequal to the expression of all his thought, 
and his morality will be marked by characteristics of 
its own. Critics who have been able to hold equal 
fellowship with Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Cicero, 
will realise the impassable distance which separates the 
earthly from the heavenly ; they will feel the ** astonish- 
ment " which filled the doctors in the Temple, and even 
when unwilling to submit they will feel unable to reply. 
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It may be suggested that the author does not accept 
ihe Christian writings in their entirety. Then he was 
bound, we submit, to indicate his principle of eclecticism. 
He quotes largely from the first three Gospels, and 
makes one or two reserved references to the fourth. 
Now by what law does he make choice 1 If the writings 
are authoritative on points of fact, wherein are they 
defective on points of doctrine ? Without pressing him 
to an answer, we do protest against being invited to 
conduct an inquiry upon unequal terms. Before we 
start we must know each other's canons of criticism, 
and be agreed on common principles of interpretation ; 
at all events we must know the precise sphere of in- 
quiry — ^how much is included, how much is rejected. 
We cannot, if the investigation is to be mutual, allow 
the author to endorse or invalidate documents without 
distinctly telling us on what principle he is proceeding. 

The author's proposal to discuss the moraUty in con- 
tradistinction to the theology of Jesus Christ, we cannot 
but regard as unsatisfactory. Are the morality and the 
theology separable? If for the sake of convenience 
a division be made, we submit that the theology should 
stand first, for the sufficient reason that it lies at the 
basis of the morality. By theology, as used in this 
connection, cannot of course be meant the formal 
science which now passes under that name (a science 
which has probably originated three-fourths of the 
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speculative scepticism of the age), but <Ae idea of the 
Father which was ever present to the mind of Jesus 
Christ, and which regulated the whole course and tone 
of his teaching. Morality was not discussed by Jesus 
Christ as it was discussed by Aristotle, and we still 
maintain, as was stated in the thirteenth chapter, that 
the difference between Aristotle's teaching and Christ's 
teaching is the difference between an Investigation and 
a Revelation. By regarding Jesus Christ's morality as 
the practical side of his theology, we escape the errors 
into which, as it appears to us, the author has fallen 
respecting the incompleteness of Christ's moral teaching. 
When man's ideas of God are rectified and enlarged 
his ideas of practical life will become correspondingly - 
pure and noble. In other words, when a man loves 
God, he will love his brother also, but not until then : 
as Christ puts it, the question is one of cause and effect ; 
and though he might have made a more imposing 
exhibition of ethical speculation and instruction, so far 
as mere words are concerned ; yet, according to his idea 
of the Father, he would have been working at rlit 
wrong end, colouring the fruit from the outside instead 
of renewing and strengthening the root^ merely remov- 
ing withered leaves instead of vitalising the juices. 
According to the nature of the fall must be the nature 
of the restoration : the fall was between man and 
God, not between man and man ; so the restoration 
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must be towards God, and the best proof of its reality 
will be found in constant exhibitions of good-will 
towards men. It may be true, as the author of Ecce 
Homo forcibly says, that " the most lost cynic will get 
a new heart by learning thoroughly to believe in the 
virtue of one man" (P. 164), but, if comparisons in truth 
be allowed, it is more deeply and sublimely true that 
man can never become a cynic until he has lost the 
right idea of God. The Fatherhood of God is the 
strongest defence against cynicism. Reverting to the 
Fall, as the true start-point from which to view all 
proposed remedial systems, it is to be noted as a 
singular fact that the Fall did not take place in an 
advanced condition of society, when civilisation had 
effeminated manhood, or when bad management had 
disorganised social relations; it took place before a 
single city was built, before human society, as it is 
now understood, was founded; it was not a failure in 
speculative ethics, it was simply a misunderstanding 
of God — a lowering of his authority — a misconception 
of his nature — ^and thus a terrible immorality. It is 
important to remember this, because from the pre- 
vention theory it might be inferred that human de- 
pravity was simply a question of adulterated food, 
bad drainage, overcrowded dwellings, and impure air. 
It is forgotten that not one of these imfavourable con- 
ditions existed in the days of Adam and Eve. Nature 
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was in its purest state, and yet, unless we throw tbe 
sacred writings out of court, the Fall took place amid 
the very brightness and beauty of the garden of Eden. 
So that, if the prevention theorists were so far to suc- 
ceed in their work as actually to get back to the pure 
food, the pure air, and the pure light of Paradise, they 
would still have to grapple with a deeper problem than 
can be solved by negative philosophy. That problem is 
the moral nature of man. How can he retain his power 
to commit sin, but lose the disposition ? Does he need 
restraint or regeneration ? We are aware that these 
inquiries open upon a sphere of impenetrable mystery ; 
but we are also aware that to shirk them is not to 
escape difficulty. The choice is between the mystery 
of light and the mystery of darkness. Immediately 
before us is the fact that man is not at rest ; how can he 
recover his balance? By pure air, by good food, by 
ample dwelling-room ? Where is the congruity between 
the question and the answer ? 

It has been urged that Ecce Homo is a ifragment A 
fragment of what ? It may be a ifragment of a larger 
work, but is not therefore of necessity a fragment of the 
life of Jesus Christ. K it has ignored, for all practical 
purposes, the interpretative value of the Incarnation, 
it is not a fragment ; it may be an unfinished theory, 
but not being of the nature of the integer it is not, it 
cannot be, in the proper sense of the term, a fragment 
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of the life of Christ. A man might write a treatise on 
astronomy, but if he began by declaring that the earth 
was the centre of the universe, or that it described no 
orbit round the sun, he would not be allowed to shelter 
himself under the plea that his work was a fragment ; 
it might be a fragment of his manuscript, but viewed in 
the light of facts, it would not be, nor could it ever be 
made, a fragment of the geometry of creation. Ecce 
Homo treats Christ as if he had no ancestry ; fails to 
take any account of Christ's own claim to pre-incamate 
life, and ignores those peculiar conditions which are 
themselves the best explanation of the mysteries of hia 
doctrine, and which, we venture to think, cannot be 
ignored without moving the whole life out of its plane, 
and 80 mistaking ite fundamental and sovereign purpose. 
Not until the present writer had written thus far had 
he an opportunity of reading the Preface to the fifth 
edition of Ecce Homo. It is to be regretted, he 
ventures to think, that a portion of it was not given 
in the original Preface, particularly the following para- 
graph : " He was concerned with four writers who, in 
nearness to the events they record, and probable means 
of acquiring information, belong to the better class of 
historical witnesses, but whose veracity has been strongly 
impeached by critics, both on the groimd of internal 
discrepancies, and of the intrinsic improbability of their 
story. Out of these four writers he desired, not to extract 
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a life of Christ, not to find out all that can be known 
about him, but to form Buch a rudimentary conception 
of his general character and objects as it may be possible 
to form while the vexed critical questions remain in 
abeyance. The detection of discrepancies in the docu- 
ments establishes a certain degree of independence in 
them, and thus gives weight to their agreements ; in parti- 
cular, the wide divergence in tone and subject-matter of 
the fourth Gospel from the other three, affords a strong 
presumption in favour of all statements in which it 
coincides with them. The rudiment of certainty which 
the wiiter sought, he accordingly expected to find in the 
consent of all the witnesses. If the statements unani- 
mously attested should prove numerous enough to afford 
any outline of Christ's life, however meagre, he proposed 
to rest content with this.'' It is due to the author of 
Ecce Homo that he should thus be allowed, on the pages 
of his critic, to put his own case in his own way. No 
doubt a literary man may be at liberty to select a 
criterion by which to guide his inquiries, but how far 
he is at liberty to describe a book written on the above 
principle as " a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ," may be a question on which the author and the 
reader might differ. It would appear, too, that the 
author must have exceeded his own design, for certainly 
the twenty propositions which he deduces from Mark's 
Gospel include many of the " vexed critical questions " 
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and "intrinsic improbabilities" which he wished to 
remain in abeyance, such as the power of forgiving 
sins, the working of miracles, the claim to be the 
Messiah, and the promise of the Holy Ghost. The 
author conceives himself to have found "the rudiment 
of certainty" when all the four evangelists agree in 
the same statement ; that is to say, if any incident 
or doctrine be foimd in all the four Gospels it may be 
accepted as a basis of argument. This is an extraordi- 
nary canon in scriptural criticism ; it at once throws 
a degree of discredit upon each of the witnesses ; his 
testimony is not accepted until it is confirmed ; if one 
evangelist confirms it, it is not enough ; if two confirm 
the statement, the evidence is still incomplete ; all the 
four must agree, without "discrepancy" or "impro- 
bability," otherwise, "the rudiment of certainty" is 
not foimd. But this rule of criticism is either too great 
or too small Why should four be the number of wit- 
nesses selected ? What answer could be returned to 
the objector who carried the author's rule a little further 
by rejecting the testimony of four writers, on the ground 
that all the eleven disciples should have written inde- 
pendent histories ? If the question turn upon the 
number of witnesses, it is clear that after all we 
must get " the rudiment of certainty " out of the 
testimony of the minority ; and if out of the minority 
at all, why not out of the minority of those who have 
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written, allowing for such differences as must attach 
to in^viduality of mind and habits of observation ? 
And if the four witnesses agree in the twenty compre- 
hensive propositions which have been deduced from Mark's 
Gospel, so comprehensive as to include almost the whole 
of Christianity, why may they not have arranged to 
palm off the story upon the world? But if it was 
impossible for them to have so agreed, why should 
their points of difference be points of doubt 1 On the 
author's principle, any four men may combine in the 
production of a book, and if they only take care to 
agree in their statements they may rely upon a general 
acceptance of their testimony. Is "the rudiment of 
certainty" not to be found by a higher method? Is 
the higher appeal not to what is known of God, to 
human consciousness, and to the " fruits '* of that which 
is spoken ? And when these methods of judgment are 
exhausted, what if the supernatural should transcend 
reason and appeal to faith? What if the universe be 
larger than we had conceived? Four men undertake 
to write a life ; we are not aware who appointed them, 
or to what secret resource, if any, they had access ; we 
have the results of their labour before us ; shall we 
reject one because he is a UtUe more or less minute than 
the others ? The author himself, under the influence 
of some such consideration as this inquiry suggests^ 
seems to have modified the plan which he laid down 
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with such precision, for he allows that " evidence inferior 
to the best may have very great probability, and there 
are certain obvious criteria by which this probability may 
be estimated." Certainly; but if we accept a man's 
testimony when it agrees with the testimony of another 
man, is that not a reason for accepting it when he speaks 
upon subjects to which the other man does not refer ? 
But we need not all this pleading on behalf of the 
Gospels: their s^pirit is one; the whole tone is self- 
consistent ; and the moral energy df the doctrine renders 
it an easy responsibility to accept all the statements 
which relate to matters of fa<5t. 

All that the author has said does not touch the start- 
ing point, viz. the Incarnation. Even on his own prin- 
ciple of accrediting evidence it is not easy to see how 
he has overlooked this fact> for three out of four of the 
evangelists distinctly point out the supernatural descent 
of Jesus Christ, and Mark himself introduces him at 
once as " the Son of God." The " rudiment of certainty" 
is surely here, even upon the author's own showing ; 
so that, without imputing any intentions to the author, 
we cannot but feel surprised that he has not found in 
Christ's Incarnation some explanation of Christ's life and 
work. We feel this the more because the writer has not 
been faithful to his own principle of interpretation. On 
the twelfth page of his preface he speaks of himself as 
** resting upon a basis of absolutely uniform testimony," 
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yet in the course of his work he reverts again and again, 
either by elaborate statement or distinct allusion, to cases 
wluch are not supported by any such testimony. He 
lays down a principle, and immediately departs from it. 
For example, he refers to the Sermon on the Mount ; but 
where is the "basis of absolutely uniform testimony" in 
this case ? The Sermon is reported by two only T)f the 
four evangelists. The author draws a beautiful picture 
of the circumstances connected with the woman taken in 
adultery ; but where is the " basis of absolutely uniform 
testimony » in her case ? The instance is related by one 
only of the four evangelists. So also in the case of 
Zaccheus, which the author brings into special promi- 
nence, we have the testimony of one evangelist only ; yet 
the author speaks of " resting upon a basis of absolutely 
uniform testimony." The same remark applies to Nico- 
demus, on whose case the author remarks. What we 
have to complain of is that the writer of Ecce Homo has 
laid down a principle and then practically abandoned it. 
He has, indeed, referred to what he terms "inferior 
evidence," but this does not touch the ground of com- 
plaint. For example, he says that " the account of the 
woman taken in adultery has scarcely any external 
authority, but it seems to derive great probability from 
the fact that the conduct attributed to Christ in it is left 
half explained, so that, as it stands, it does not satisfy 
the impulses which lead to the invention and reception of 
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fictitious stories/' It would seem, then, that a case 
needs only to be " half-explained " in order to get credit 
for " great probability," and if the inventor be unable to 
finish his. fiction, so much more likely is he to be accepted 
as an honest man. If the author's principle of eclecticism 
was sound, he ought not to have departed from it ; if he 
departed from it at all, he shoiUd have given preference 
to the greater, and not to the minuter incidents, — to 
such an event as the Incarnation in preference to the 
invitation which the guests refused ; but his principle 
failed in its practical application, so that "absolutely 
uniform testimony" has been supplemented by cases 
which rest upon individual authority. 



No formal epilogue is attempted. We thought that 
the dual element that was in Jesus Christ was of great 
^ significance ; so great indeed, that apart from it his life 
could not be interpreted. Throughout the whole inquiry 
this has been kept steadily in view ; with what advan- 
tage it is for others to determine. We have endea- 
voured to find out Grod, through a study of his Son. 
We understand what this means in human life ; if we 
would know any man of deep character, who is not 
immediately self-revealing, we shall make the surest 
progress by carefuUy studying the disposition and 
habits of the child who most resembles him. To study 
the father through the child is like studying a foreign 
language alphabetically, grammatically, and analyti- 
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cally, — not catching it in common conversation so as 
to be able merely to express an opinion or a want, but 
penetrating it philosophically, and so becoming nxaster 
of it. To get through the wrinkles and folds of the 
father's mature character may be impossible, but the 
child is open, simple, legible in every letter;— from 
him we get the father's own start-point, and from the 
father we get the other extreme point. With the ex- 
tremes before us, we may proceed to analysis and in- 
terpretation. Is it not much the same with Jesus 
Christ ? Emphatically, he was the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of his person fl 
he was the Son only-begotten and well-beloved. To 
study him is to study God in his most legible aspect ; 
so to speak, the letters are large, and so formed as to 
arrest untrained eyes; — ^mighty deeds, mightier words, 
and still mightier prayers. We see there how far God 
can come down on the human side, — how far he can 
be man without ceasing to be God; and it was so 
far, that he who had seen the Son had actually seen ' 
the Father 1 

To-day the great question that is stirring men's hearts 
to their very depths is. Who is this Jesus Christ ? His 
life is becoming to us a new life, as if we had never 
seen a word of it. There is round about us an influ- 
ence so strange, so penetrating, so subtle, yet so mighty, 
that we are obliged to ask the great heaving world of 
time to be silent for a while, that we may see just 
what we are and where we are. That influence is the 
life of Jesus Christ. We cannot get clear of it; we 
hear it in the tones of joy, we feel it stealing across 
the darkness of sorrow, — we see it where we least 
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expect it,— even men who have travelled farthest from 
it seem only to have come round to it again ; and while 
they have been undervaluing the inner worth of Jesus 
Christ, they have actually been Uving on the virtue 
which came out of his garment's hem. Yes ; it seems 
we must touch him either at the hem or the heart, — 
if we will not have him for the soul, we must have him 
for the body. What if men reject him altogether ? 
Then, as of old, there is no choice for them but Ba- 
rabbas, — ^and Barabbas is a robber. We see the alter- 
native. Pilate still puts the question — " Whom will ye 
that I release unto you % Barabbas, or Jesus which is 
called Christ ? ^ The voice of the people was once for 
the robber; it will yet be lifted up, never more to 
change, for the Son of God. 
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. Tholuck's Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, with Dissertatious on 
Citations from Old Testament in New Testament, and on the Idea of Sacrifice 
and Priest in Old and New Testamentfi. 2 vols., 83. 

Calvin and Storr on the Philippians and Colossians. 4s. 

Skmisch's Life, Writings, and Opinions of Justin Martyr. 2 vols., 83. 

Kohr's Historico- Geographical Account of Palestine in the Time of 
Christ. 4 s. 

Tittm.\nn's Exegetical, Crftical, and Doctrinal Co^imentary on St Joint's 
Gospel. 2 vols., 83. 

Barbacovis' Literary History of Modern Italy. 23. Gd. 

My Old House; or, The Doctrine of Changes. 4s. 

Negrts' Edition of Herodotus, with English Notes. 48. Cd. 
„ „ Pindar, „ „ .48. 6d. 

„ „ Xenophon, „ „ 2s. 

"Welsh's Elements of Church History. 5s. 

Neander on the Epistle to the Philippians and on the Epistle of St 
James. 3s. 

Edershedi's History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruchon of Jeru- 
salem under Tnus. 4s. 

[Contintud, 
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Works from the BIBLICAL Cabinet, etc., contimicd, 

Hoffmann's Christianity in tue First Century. 4s. 6d. 

Kahnis' Internal History of German Protestantism. 4s. Cd. 

Ulrich von Hutten, his Life and Times. 4s. 

Nettleton and his Labours. Edited by Rev. A. Bonar. 48. 6d. 

Patterson's Illustrations, Expository and Pilvctical, of the Fareweul 

Discourse of our Lord. 68. 
Wilson's Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ts. 6d. 
Thornley's Skeleton Themes. Ss. 

Thornley's True End of Education, and the Means adapted to it. Ss. (kl. 
Anderson's Chronicles of the Kirk. 3s. Gd. 



The following Tracts, issued in the STUDENT'S CABINET LIBRARY 
OF Useful Tracts, are also offered as under : — 



Lowman's Argument d priori for the 
Bbdi'O of a God. 6(L 

JOUFFROY ON THE MeTUOD OF PHILOSO- 
PHICAL Study. Is. 

Jouffroy'8 Essays on History of Piin^o- 
sophy; Philosophy of History; Influ- 
ence OF Greece on the Developmfjtt 
OF Humanity; and Present State of 

HtTtfANITY. 9d. 
JouFFROY on SCEPTlCISlkf OF PRESENT AgE; 

Faculties of Hu»ian Soul ; Good and 
Evil ; Eclecticism in Morals ; and on 
Philosophy and Common Sense. Is. 

Cousin on the Destiny of Modern Phi- 
losophy. 6d. 

Cousin's Exposition of Eclecticism. 
Is. 6d. 

Murdock's Sketches of Modern Philo- 
' SOPHY, especially among the Germans. Is. 

Edwards' State of Sla'v^eby in Ancient 
Greece. 4d. 

Edwards' State of S la very in the Early 
AND Middle Ages of the Ohristlvn 
Era. 6d. 

Hitchcock on the Connection between 
Geology and Natural Beligion. 4d. 

Httchoock's Historical and Geological 
Deluges Compared. 2 Parts, 9d. each. 

Eichhorn's Life and Writings of Mi- 

CHAELIS. 6d. 

StIudlin's History of Theological 
Knowledge and Literature. 4d. 

VeRPLANCK on THE RiGUT MORAL INFLU- 
ENCE & Use of Liberal Studies. 4d 
"Ware on the Character and Duties of 

a Physician. 4d. 
Story on the Progress of Literature, 

Science, and Government. 2 Parts, 

4d. and 9d. 
Life of Niebuhr. By his Son. Gd. 



Life of Madame db Stael. 9d. 

Sawyer's Popular Treatise on Bibucal 
Interpretation. 6d. 

Stuart's Phii^ological View of Modern 
Doctrines of Geology. 6d. 

Life of Lady Bussell. 9d. 

Channino on Slavery. 6d. 

Ware on Extemporaneous Pbkacbino. 
9d. 

Channino on Fenelon. 4d. 

Channino ON Napoleon Bonaparte. 6d. 

Everett on the Importance of Scien- 
tific Knowledge. 9d. 

Sir Joshua Beynolds* Discourses to the 
Students of Boyal Academy. Is. 6d. 

CUANNING ON SeLF-CuLTURE. 6d. 
ClIANNING ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A NA- 
TIONAL LrrERATURE. 4d. 
Negris' Ltterart HnrroBT of Hcmdksn 

Greece. 4d. 
Beynolds on the NscESsnT OF Phtsigal 

Culture to Literary Men. 4dL 
Hitchcock on the Connection between 

Geology and the Mosaic Account of 

Creation. Is. 
Story's HiarroRY of the Law. 9cL 
LoRD Sto>^*ell'8 Judgment in case of 

Dalrymplb v. Dalrymplb. Is. 6d. 
Lord Stowell's Judgment in cases op 

THE *Maria' and ^Gratttudinb.* Is. 6d. 
Lord Liverpool on the Conduct of 

Great Britain nr bespbct of Neutral 

Nations. Is. 6d. 

CONTRO\'ERSY RELATIVE TO PbUSSIA*S At^ 

tachment OF British Funds in Bepbisal 

FOR Captures. Is. 6d. 
Burke's Letter to a Noble Lorix 6d. 
WarnkOnig's Analysis of dAviONT on 

the Law of Possession. 6d. 



STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 



The Flower Basket. BySchmid. ls.()d. 
Easter Eggs, and Bobin Bedbbeast. By 

Schmid. ^ 
The LrrruB Lamb. By Bchmid. 6d. 



The LnTLE Dove. By Kronunsfiher. 4d. 
The Minister of Andouse. By Mowes. 
Is. 6d. 
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WORKS OF JOHN CALVIN, 

IN 51 VOLUMES, DEMY 8vo. 

Messrs CLABK bog respectfully to announce that the whole Stock and CorTRiGirrs of 
the WORKS OF CALVIN, published by the Calvin Translation Society, are now their 
property, and that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very 
favourable terms : — 

1. Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about 

£13.) The * Letteiw,' edited by Dr Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. additional. 

2. Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 

3. A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion) for 21s., with the 

exception of the Institutes, 3 vols. 

4. Any Separate Volume (except In-sttfutes), 6s. 

The Contents of the Series are as follow: — 



Institutes of the Christian Religion, 3 vols. 
Tracts on the Reformation, 3 vols. 
Commentary on Genesis, 2 vols. 
Harmony of the last Four Books of the 

Pentateuch, 4 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, 1 vol. 
iT on the rsakns, 5 vols. 
iT on Isaiah, 4 vols. 

^ on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5 vols. 
iT on Ezekiel, 2 vols. 
iT on Daniel, 2 vols. 
iT on Hosea, 1 vol. 
^ on Joel, Amos, and Obadiah, 1 vol. 
j^ on Jonah, Micah, and Nahum, 1 vol. 
^ on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, 

1vol. 



Commentary on Zcchariah and Malachi, 1 

vol. 
Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 

8 vols. 
Commentary on John's Gospel, 2 vols. 
^ on Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols. 
0' on Romans, 1 vol. 
jr on Corinthians, 2 vols. 
Gralatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 
iT on Philippians, OolosBians, and Thes- 

salonians, 1 vol. 
tr on Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 1 

vol. 
iT on Hebrews, 1 vol. 
-r on Peter, John, James, and Jude, 1 vol. 



In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 148. (1300 pages), 

THE INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

By JOHN CALVIN. 
Translated by HENHY BEVUBIDGE. 

Tins translation of Calvin's Institutes was originally executed for the Calvin Transla- 
tion Society, and is universally acknowledged to be the best English version of the work. 
The Publishers have reprinted it in an elegant form, and have at the same time fixed a 
price so low as to bring it within the reach of all. 



In One Volume, 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 

CALVIN: 

HIS LIFE, LABOURS, AND WRITINGS. 
By FELIX BUNGENER, 

AUTHOR OF THE * IIISrORT OP THE OOUKCIL OP TRENT,' ETC. 

* M. Bungcner*s French vivacity has admirably combined with critical care and with 
admiring reverence, to furnish what we venture to think the best portrait of Calvin 
hitherto drawn. He tells us all that we need to know ; and instead of overlaying his 
work with minute details and needless disquisitions, he simplypresents the disencumbered 
features, and preserves the true inropornons of the great Beformer's character. We 
heartily commend the work.' — Patriot, 

*Few will Bit down to this yolume without resolving to read it to the oloee^'-^CT^nca/ 
JofimaL 
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JOHN ALBERT BENGEUS 

GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

BotD iTfrjert Crsnieilsteli into €nglti$]b* 

WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVR 

The Translation is comprised in Five Large Volumes, demy 8vo, of (on an average) 

fully 550 pages each. 

Subscription, 81s. 6d.; or/ree by Pott, 35s. 

The very large demand for BengeVs Gnomon enables the Publishers still to 

supply it at the Subscription Price. 

The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. Andrew R. Fausset, M.A., 
Rector of St Cuthbert's, York, late University and Queen's Scholar, and Senior 
Classical and Gold Medalist, T.C.D. 

* There are few devout students of the Bible who have not long held Bengel in the 
highest estimation, — ^nay, revered and loved him. It was not, however, without some 
apprehension for his reputation with English readers, that we saw the announcement of 
a translation of his worK. We feared that his sentences, terse and condensed as they are, 
would necessarily lose much of their pointedncss and force by being clothed in another 
garb. But we confess gladly to a surprise at the success the translators have achieved 
in preserving so much of tne spirit of the original. We are bound to say that it is 
executed in the most scholarlike and able manner. The translation has the merit of 
being faithful and perspicuous. Its publication will, we are confident, do much to bring 
back readers to the devotU study of the Bible, and at the same time prove one of the 
most valuable of exegetical aids. The " getting up " of those volumes, combined with 
their marvellous cheapn^s, cannot fail, wo should hope, to command for them a large 
sale.' — Eclectic Review. 



In crown 8vo, price 5s., 

THE 8INLE88NE88 OF JESUS: 

AN EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 
BY DR C. ULLMANN. 

* We warmly recommend this beautiful work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among those 

who peruse it, a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and moral eminence of Christ' 

Britisli and Foreign Evangelical Review. 



In demy 8vo, price 9s., 

GERMAN RATIONALISM 

IN ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CHURCH HISTORY OF THE 18th AND 19tu CENTURIES. 

BY DR K. HAGENBACH. 

* This is a volume we have long wished to see in our language. Hagenbach is a 
veteran in this field, and this volume is the ablest, and is likely to be the most useful, of 
his works.' — British Quarterly Review. 

* There is not a work more seasonable, not one more likely to be productive of the best 
effects, not one more entitled to the study and solemn consideration of Christian Deonle.* 
-^Christian Witness. '^^ 

* This volume can hardly be surpassed for the brevity and clearness, and for the skill 
with which the main points in the great works of the Augustan age of German literature 

are brought out by way of illustrating their relation, direct or ind&ect, to Christianity.* 

London Review. 

* A most valuable and attractive volume, and a really useful addition to our too scanty 
histories of the growth of religious ideas and the progress of thought'— CAnrdbiww. 
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In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d., 

INSPIRATION: 

THE INFALLIBLE TEUTH AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OP THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

BY JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, NEW CX)LLEOE, EDUfBURQIL 

* It is a yolume which wo commend earnestly to such of our readers as wish to look at 
the topic in all its bearings.' — British Quarterly Review, 

* We look upon it as a most important and valuable contribution to our theological 
literature; most sound in ltd principles, and able in its enunciation of them.' — Church 
and State Review. 

^ * We regard the work of Dr Bannerman as one of much merit. It is lucid and instruc- 
tive, while it defends the more rigid doctrine of Inspiration.' — Bihliotheca Sacra. 

* We welcome this treatise with peculiar pleasure, as pre-eminently a hooh for the times^ 
possessing just those qualities, and distinguished by just those characteristics, which will 

make it of essential use in guiding the controversy to a wise and righteous issue 

There is no doubt it is b^ far the most consistent, clear, well-ordered (with the excep- 
tions noted), comprehensive book on the subject which has yet appeared.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

* This volume contains incomparably the most systematic and complete discussion of 
this great question which has yet appeared. The various topics are treated in a verv 
worthy manner, and most of them with a fulness, accuracy, and satisfactoriness whicu 
leave little to be desired, and go far towards raising it to the honourable position of a 
standard work on the question, or even the standard work demanded by the present state 
of things in the theological world.'— ^rtViisA and Foreign Evangelical Review. 



In demy 8vo, price 98., 

THE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

BY JAMES MORGAN, D. D., 

BELFAST. 

* Controversy and criticism are avoided. Scripture ideas are unfolded in a clear and 
popular way, so as not only to inform the judgment, but also to purify the heart' — Evan- 
gelical Magazine, 

* Dr Morgan's book is one of the best works on the subject of the Holy Spirit which 
has appeared since the days of Dr Owen, and may well become a standard work of 
reference on our bo6k-8helves.' — Christian Advocate. 

*• It is thorough in its scope, and so exhaustive that there is not a passage of importance 
which has not come under consideration.' — Wesleyan Times. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy 8vo, price 9s., 



AN EXPOSITION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 



In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price €28., 

BIBLICAL STUDIES ON ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

BY DR BESSER. 

* This book is full of warm and devout exposition. Luther's own rugged words start 
out, boulder-like, in almost every page.' — News of the Churches, 

* We now call attention to the great merit of this volume. The character of this com- 
mentary is practical and devotional. There are often very exquisite devotional passages^ 
and a vein of earnest piety runs through the whole work. We recommend the book most 
warmly to alL* — lAterary Churchman, 

' There is a quiet, simple, penetrating good sense in what Dr Desser says, and withal 
a spirit of truly Christian devoutness, which the reader must feel to be in beautiful accord- 
ance with the inspired teachings which awaken it.' — British Quarterly Review. 
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In demy Svo, price 9s., 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 

BY JAMES Q. MURPHY, LL.D., T.C.D. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d., 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

WITH A NEW TBANSLATION. 

*• Dr Mnrphy luts conferred a great service on a difficult department of acriptoral learn- 
ing/ — Clertctu JoumaL 

^A work of most massive scholarship, abounding in rich and noble thought, and 
remarkably fresh and snggestive.* — Evangelical Magazine, 

* This is emphatically a great work ; the subject is great, and so is the management.* 
— Chriitian Vrttness. 



In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d., 

THE EARLY SCOTTISH CHURCH: 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE FIRST TO 
THE MIDDLE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

BY THOMAS M'LAUCHLAN, LL.D., F.S.A.S. 

*■ The author lias given it an air of thoroughness and originality, which will justify its 
claim to a permanent place in literature. We do not now undertake to analvso the work, 
but we are ablo to bear witness to its genuine character.' — Journal of Sacred Literature. 

* To those who delight to tmce in the distant past the germs of the present, ** The 
Earlv Scottish Church " will afford gratification and instruction.' — Header. • 

* We regard the work before us as the most important contribution which has been 
made for many years towards the illustration of Eai-iy Scottish Church History.' — United 
Presbyterian Magazine, 

* An able, honest work, conscientiously executed, after extensive reading, with a 
thorough knowledge of the ancient language and history of Scotland.' — Inverness Courier. 

*A work marked by sound judgment, great candour, and extensive reading.' — Noncon- 
formist, 

In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

BY WILLIAM Q. SHEDD, D.D., 

rROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, UNION COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 

* The high reputation of Dr Shedd will be increased by this remarkable work. The 
style is lucid and penetrating. No one can master those volumes without being quick- 
ened and strengthened.' — American Theologicai Jieviev). 

' We do not hesitate to pronounce the work a great improvement on anything we have 
had before. To the young student it will be valuable as a guide to his critical reading, 
and to the literary man it will be indispensable as a book of reference.' — BibUotheca Sacra, 

* We hail the appearance of the volumes as being much wanted at the present time in 
our own country.' — Clerical Journal, 



In foolscap 8vo, price 5s., 

THE PARABLES OF CHRIST ILLUSTRATED & EXPOUNDED. 

BY DR F. Q. LI SCO. 
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In Two Volumes, crown Svo, price lOs. 6d^ 

MODERN PANTHEISM: 

ESSAY ON RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 
BY M. EMILE SAISSET, 

PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY Uf THE FACULTY OF LETTERS IN PARIS. 

CrandlateH from tie JFrettcjt* 

With iLiROixAL Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and Philosophical Appendix. 

The original draft of this work obtained the prize offered by the Academ^r of Moral and 
Political Sciences on the following subject: Examen Critique des Principaux Systeme* 
Modemea de Theodicee, The second edition carried off the Urst of the great Monthyon 
Prizes of the French Academy. 

* As a handbook to the theological side of modern speculation, it is a most Taluable 
addition to philosophical literature. The translation is clear and idiomatic; it is English 
in its language, French in the transparency of its expression.' — Saturday Review. 



In crown octavo, price 6s., 

THE REDEEMER: , 

DISCOURSES BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 

WITH IKTRODUCTION BY W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 

^ The whole volume is marked by a rare richness of thought and illostration, and by 
a high and fervid eloquence.' — Evangelical Magazine, 

* De Presseos^ stands forth as one of the most zealous, fearless, and eloquent defenders 
of evangelical truth and the claims of the Bible. A man of high culture and large intellec- 
tual resources, gifted with remarkable powers of clear, pointed, and eloquent discourse, 
ho has ever shown himself ready to consecrate his best energies to the defence and pro- 
pagation of the Gospel of Christ.'— Dr Lindsay Alexander, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy 8vo, price 78. 6d^ 

THE RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRIST: 

BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OP THE FIRST THREE 

CENTURIES OP THE CHURCH. 

* Stamped with the true genius of a historian, and imbued with the doTontness of a 
Christian.' — Patriot. 



In crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d., 

CHRISrS SECOND COMING; 

WILL IT BE PRE-MILLENNIALP 

BY DAVID BROWN, D.D. 

'This is, in our judgment, one of the most able, comprehensive, and conclusive of 
the numerous works which the milleuarian controversy has called forth.' — Watchman, 



In Two Volumes, demy octavo, price 218., 

MEDIATORIAL SOVEREIGNTY: 

THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST AND THE REVELATION OP THE OLD AND 

NEW TESTAMENTS. 
BY GEORGE STEWARD. 

* A large and exhaustive work, with great fulness of argument* — Christian Remem' 
brancer, 

* Certainly one of the books of the age, — ^we might say of the century. Anything more 
massive, comprehensive, and thoroughly theological we cannot name. The author has 
achieved a noble triumph on behalf of the cause he loves.' — Christian Witnets. 
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WORKS OF PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

PBINCITAL AND FROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN TIIE FREE CIIURCU COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 



In Two Yolumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., Fourth Edition, 

THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 

VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WHOLE SEKIES OF THE 

DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 

* One of the most sober, profound, and thorough treatises which we possess on a sub- 
ject of great importance in its bearing on Christian doctrine.* — Arduleacon Denisans 
Church and State Beview. 

* As the product of the labours of an original thinker and of a sound theologian, wTio 
has at the same time scarcely left unexamined one previous writer on the subject, ancient 
or modem, this work will be a most valuable accession to the library of the theological 
student As a whole, we believe it may, with the strict^t truth, be pronounced tlio best 
work on the subject that has yet been published.' — Record, 

* A work fresh and comprehensive, learned and sensible, and full of practical religious 
feeling.' — British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 



In demy 8vo, price 10s. Gd., Third Edition, 

EZEKIEL, AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY: 

AN EXPOSITION; WITH A NEW TRANSLATION. 



In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 

PROPHECY, 

VIEWED IN ITS DISTINCTIVE NATURE, ITS SPECLIL FUNCTIONS,' 

AND PROPER INTERPRETATION. 

* We would express our conviction that if ever this state of things is to end, and the 
church is blest with the dawn of a purer and brighter day, it will oe through the sober 
and well-considered efforts of such a man as Dr Fairbairn, and through the general 

acceptance of some such principles as are laid down for our guidance in this book.' 

Christian Advocate, 



In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL; 

OR, INTRODUCTION TO THE EXEGETICAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Part I. Discussion of Facts and Principles bearing on the Language and Interpretation 
of the New Testament. 

Part II. Dissertations on particular subjects connected with the Exegesis of the New 
Testament. 

Part III. On the Use made of Old Testament Scripture in the Writings of the New 
Testament. 

* Dr Fairbairn has precisely the training which would enable him to give a fresh and 
suggestive book on Hermcneutics. Without going into any tedious detail, it presents tho 
pomts that are important to a student There is a breadth of view, a clearness and 
manliness of thought, and a ripeness of learning, which make the work one of peculiar 
freshness and interest. I consider it a very valuable addition to every student's library.' 
— 72w. Dr Moorey Author of the able Commentary on * The Prophets of the Restoration.' 



WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM CUNNINSHAM, D.D., 

PBINCITAL AND PROFESSOR OF CHURCH UISTORT, VE\Y COLLEGE, EDIXBURQIL 

CoiiFLETE IN Four Volumes 8vo, Price £2, 28. 



In Two Yolumes, demy 8yo, price 21b., Second Edition, 

HISTORICAL THEOLOGY: 

A REVIEW OP THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH SINCE THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

Chapter 1. The Church ; 2. The Council of Jerusalem ; 3. The Apostles' Creed ; 4. The 
Apostolical Fathers; 6. Heresies of the Apostolical Ago; 6. The Fathers of the 
Second and Third Centuries , 7. The Church of the Second and Third Centuries ; 
8. The Constitution of the Church ; 9. The Doctrine of the Trinity ; 10. The Person 
of Christ ; 11. The Pelagian Controversy ; 12. Worship of Saints and Images ; 
13. The Civil and Ecclesiastical Authorities ; 14. The Scholastic Theology ; 15. Tho 
Canon Law; 16. Witnesses for the Truth during Middle Ages; 17. The Church 
at the Reformation; 18. The Council of Trent; 19. The Doctiine of the Fall; 
2a Doctrine of tho Will ; 21. Justification ; 22. The Sacramental Principle ; 23. The 
Socinian Controversy; 24. Doctrine of the Atonement; 25. Tho Anninian Con- 
troversy ; 26. Church Government ; 27. Tho Erastian Controversy, 

In demy 8vo (624 pages), price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 

THE REFORMERS AND THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE REFORMATION. 

Chapter 1. Leaders of the Reformation ; 2. Luther ; 3. The Reformers and the Doctrino 
of Assurance ; 4. Mclancthon and the Theology of the Church of England ; 5. Zwingle 
and the Doctrine of the Sacmments ; 6. John Calvin ; 7. Calvin and Bcza ; 8. Calvin- 
ism and Arminiauisra ; 9. Calvinism and the Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity ; 
10. Calvinism and its Practical Application ; 11. Tho Reformers and the Lessons 
from their History. 
* This volume is a most magnificent vindication of the Reformation, in both its men 

and its doctrines, suited to the present time and to tho present state of the controversy.' 

— Witness. 



In One Volume, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

DISCUSSIONS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES: 

POPISH, ERASTIAN, AND PRESBYTERIAN. 

Chapter 1. Tho Errors of Romanism ; 2. Romanist Theory of Development ; 3. Tho 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope ; 4. The Temporal Supremacy of the Pope ; 6. Tho 
Liberties of the Uallican Church ; 6. Royal Supremacy in Church of England ; 
7. Relation between Church and State ; 8. The Westminster Confession on Relation 
between Church and State; 9. Church Power; 10. Principles of the Free Church ; 
11. The Rights of tho Christian Peox)Io ; 12. The Principle of Non-Intrusion ; 
13. Patronage and Popular Election. 



In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH: 

AN INQUIRY, CRITICAL AND DOCTRINAL, INTO THE GENUINENESS, 

AUTHORITY, AND DESIGN OF THE MOSAIC WRITINGS. 

BY REV. D. MACDONALD. 

* The object of this work is very op^rtune at the present time. It contains a full 
review bf tho evidences, cisternal and intemnl, for the genuineness, authenticity, and 
divine character of tho Pentateuch. While it gives full space and weight to the purely 
critical and historical portions of the inquiry, its special attention is devoted to the cer- 
tainly more profound and more conclusive considerations derived from the connection 
between the Pentateuch and the great scheme of revelation, of which it forms the basis ; 
and this portion of the work is that upon which the author lays most stress. We entirely 
agree with him in his view of its importance. The work is singularly complete also in 
ita view of the literature of the subject, as well as in the outline of its plan.*— Gvardian, 
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DR LANBE'S GO^MMENTARIES. 

*«• For Dr Laxoe's Life of the Lord Jesus, Cubist, see separate Prospectus, 

In Three Volumes, 8vo, £1, lis. 6<L, 

Theological and Homlletical Conmientaiy 

OM 

THE GOSPELS OF ST MATTHEW AND MARK. 

By J. P. LANGE, D.D., 

PROFESSOB OF DIVIKITY IN TUB UNIYEBSITY OF BONX. 



In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 18s., 

Theological and Homlletical 

COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST LUKE. 

By Dr J. VAN OOSTERZEE. Edited by J. P. LANGE, D.D. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 

Theological and Eomiletical 

COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

By Drs LECHLER and GEROK. 
Edited by J. P. LuVnge, D.D. Translated by Rev. P. J. GLOAa. 

*The method which Professor Lango pursues in his Commentary, makes it exceed- 
ingly valuable both in an exegetical and practical point of view. Having portioned out 
the original narrative of the Evangelist into sections, according to the contents and con- 
nection of the passage, he subjects it to a threefold handling, in order to bring out the 
meaning and applications of the text. Fii*st of all we have a series of critical noteSj in- 
tended to deal with the difficulties in the interpretation of the passage, and brineing all 
the aids which exegesis supplies to elucidate and exhibit its proper meaning. ]Next wo 
have a scries of doctrinal reflections^ suggested by the passage interpreted, and intended 
to exhibit the substance of the scriptural truths which it contains. And lastly, we have 
a series of komiUtical hintSy founded on the passage elucidated.' — Daily Review, 



In Four Volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s., Cheep Edition, 

Biblical Commentary on the Gfospels and Acts. 

By Dr IL OLSHAUSEN. 

'Olshauscn is one of those persons whom the pious hearts of Germany will long 
remember with affection and venenition. . . On me great and fundamental doctrines 
of Chribtianity, Olshausen is as fixed and as stable as the Bock on which the Church is 
built The consciousness of sin is. as his ti^nslator well remarks, " the pivot in Olshausen^s 
mind which moves all the rest ; ' deep inward experiences, and the pressing need of a 
liedeemer, make him ever feel and ever avow that we are not following cunningly devised 
fables, but real, substantial, and vital truths, which breathe and bum through every page 
of the blessed Goypels.' — Christian Observer. 



In One thick Volume, 8vo, price 9s., 

Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 

By EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., 

LATE PROF. EXTRAOBD. OF &AC. LIT. IX THE THEOL. SESL, ANDOVER. 

A New and Improved Edition, Revised by Alexander Negris, Professor of Greek 
Literature, and by the Be v. JoiiN Duncan, D.D., Professor of Oriental Langiia^^ 
in the New College, Edinburgh. 
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WORKS BY PR E. W. HEH BSTEHBERfi. 

In Two Yolumefli 8yo, price 2l8^ 

COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 

^ The author has brought to bear upon bis work all the resources of his long experience, 
his rare mental powei-s, his great learning, and his deep religiousness.*— JbumaZ of Sacred 
Literature. 

* We can have little hesitation in saying that the student is scarcely likely to find an^ 
other helps in reading this priceless and precious Qospel so useful as this.' — Eclectic 
Review* 

* The peculiarity of this Commentary is a thorough persuasive and striking appeal, not 
only to Old Testament doctrine and prophecy, but also to Old Testament phraseology in 
the elucidation of the text ; and for tliis the venerable author^s studios have rendered nim 
singularly compcteut' 

In Four Volumes, price £2, 2s^ Second Edition, 

CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

AND A COMMENTARY ON THE MESSIANIC PREDICTIONS. 

' A noble specimen of exegetical theology and critical analysis.* — Clerical Joumat 

*■ The well-matured production of a great and learned man. It is thoroughly ripe in 
the spirit of Christian philosophy and truo biblical scholarsliip.' — Ilamiliit. 



In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 33s., 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 

^ We have met with no commentator who displays higher powers or sounder qnalifi- " 
cations ; and we feel persuaded, to quote the words of a vciy competent judge with refer- 
oiico to his work on the Prophecies of Daniel, that " it will leave nothmg to desire." *-^ 
Chwchmans Monthly Review, 

In One Volume, 8vo, price 9s., 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

TO WniCn ARE ATPEXDED 

TREATISES ON THE SONG OP SOLOMON; ON THE BOOK OP JOB; ON 
THE PROPHET ISAIAH ; ON THE SACRIFICES OP HOLY SCRIPTURE ; 
AND ON T^E JEWS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

*A Commentary on this difficult book by one who bos so long and so successfully 
devoted himself to biblical subjects, will awaken new interest in its study. . As an expo- 
sition of the language and the general current of the writer*s views, the work is full and 
rich.' — Bibliotlieca Skicra. 



In 8vo, prico 7s. Gd., 

EGYPT AND THE BOOKS OF MOSES; 

OR, THE BOOKS OP MOSES ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS 

OP EGYPT. 



In 8vo, prico 12s., 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL 
AND THE INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH. 

WITH A DISSERTATION OS THE HISTOBT AND FBOFHECIES OF BALAAM. 
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In Five Volumes, demy 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d., 

HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

By Dr J. A. DORNER, 

PROFESSOR OF TBEOLOOT, GOTTINOEN. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, A 

HISTORICAL AND CEITICAL REVIEW OP THE CONTROVEBSIES ON THE 
SUBJECT WHICH HAVE BEEN AGITATED IN BRITAIN SINCE THE 
MIDDLE OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

By the Rev. Dr F^AiKBAUiN, Author of * The Typology of Scripture,* etc 

* We earnestly recommend this most valuable and important work to the attention of 
all theological students. So great a mass of learning and thought, so ably set forth, has 
never before been presented to English readers, at least on this subject'— /ottma/ i^f 
Sacred Literature, 



In crown 8vo, price 78. Cd., 
T li K 

PROPHECIES OF DANIEL AND THE REVELATION OF ST JOHN 

IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATION. 

By Professor AUBERLEN. 

* One of the latest contributions to the study of Apocalyptic prophecy. It is one of a 
very high order, and which must command attention. The author appears to us to 
possess, in no ordinary degree, those faculties of head and heart so absolutely necessary 
for the prosecution of this most difficult branch of sacred exegesis.* — Ecclesiastic. 



In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

By OTTO VON GERLACH. 

*• This work possesses a high character among the Evangelical parties in Germany. It 
is decidedly orthodox and conservative in its statements ; and its spirit and its publication 
here will confer a great service on sacred literature.* — Cierical Journal. 



WORKS BY PROFE^SSOR THOLUCK. 

In 8vo, price lOs. Gd., 

COMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

* Its learning is exhaustive, it avoids no difficulties, and in its exegesis it seizes always 
the kernel of a passage, and thoroughly and soundly builds up a fair and complete expo- 
sition.' — London Guardian. 

In One Volume, price 98., 

COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 



In crown 8vo, price 5s., Second Edition, 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OP OUB LORD. 

* WiUi no ordinary confidence and pleasure we commend these most noble, solemniz- 
ing} and touchiug discourses.* — BritisJi and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
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In Eight Volumes, demy 8vo, £4, 4s., 

THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

BY RUDOLPH 8TIER, D.D./' 

DOCTOR OF THEOLOOr, AND SUPERDTTEXDENT OF SCHKECDITZ. 

* We know no work that contains, within anything like the same compass, so many 
pregnant instances of wliat true genius under chastened submission to the control of a 
sound philology, and gratefully accepting the seasonable and suitable helps of a whole- 
some erudition, is capable of doing in the spiritual exegesis of the sacred volume. Every 
page is fretted and studded with lines and forms of the most alluring beauty. At every 
step the reader is constrained to pause and ponder, lest he should overlook one or other 
of the many precious blossoms that, in the most dazzling profusion, are scattered around 
liis path. Wo venture to predict that his " Words of Jesus " are destined to produce a 
great and happy revolution in the interpretation of the New Testament in this country.* 
— British and Fttreign Evangelical Review. 

*One of the most precious books for the spiritual interpretation of the Gospels.* — Arch- 
deacon Hare. 

' Dr Stier brings to the exposition of our Lord's discourses sound learning, a vigorous 
understanding, and a quick discernment; but what is better, he brings also a devout mind, 
and a habit oi thought spiritual and deferential to the truth.* — Evangelical Christendom, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOB. 

In One Volume, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 

THE WORDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, 

AND 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. 

*This volume is in all respects alike remarkable and valuable. We are unable to 
name any exposition so novel, so striking, so instructive, and so edifying. It cannot fail 
to bringi forward those portions of Scripture — ^portions of infinite moment — ^which have 
liitherto, in a great degree, been neglected. The exposition is everywhere most excellent, 
and adapted to bo helpful to the public instructor as well as to the private student . . 
The latter half of this volume consists of thirty-, two discourses expounding the Epistle of 
James. By these sermons we set great store. Nothing can bo more full, clear, scrip- 
tural, and practical.' — Christian Wilr^ss. 



In One Thick Volume, 12s., Fifth Edition, 

A BRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION. 

INTENDED AS AN INTEODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

BY DR G. B. WINER. 

Extract from letter from the late Archdeacon Hardytick, Christian Advocate: — 

* It is a subject of sincere pleasure to all critics of the sacred text that this elaborate and 
exhaustive treatise is at length in a fair way of becoming familiar to England as it has 
long been to Germanv. I have great pleasure in commending it to my divinity class.' 

* This is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the Now Testament, and it is 
of course indispensable to every one who would prosecute intelligently the critical study 
of the most important portion of the inspired record. It is a great service to render such 
a work accessible to the English reader. — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

*■ We gladly welcome the appearance of Winer^s great work in an English translationf 
and most strongly recommend it to all who wish to attain to a sound and accurate know- 
lodge of the language of the New Testament We need not say it is Me Grammar of the 
New Testament. It is not only superior to all others, but so superior as to be by common 
consent the one work of reference on the subject No other could be mentioned with it.* 
— Literary Churchman, 



WORKS BY PROFESSOR J. H. KURTZ, D.D. 

In Three Volumes, price £1, lis. 6d., 

HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT: 

THE PENTATEUCH. 

* It is intended to form a fnll and complete History of the Old CoTonant, embracinpr 
eyery snbiect that comes 'within that range, shirking no difficulty, ignoring no disputed 
point The object of the author is to describe the several links in the chain of develop- 
ments by which God prepared the way, by successive revelations, for the great end of all 
— the manifestation of himself in a human form. The work is thus essentially a history. 
Not only are there full critical and philological investigations into the meaning of difficult 
words and phrases, — ^not only are the geographical and historical notices most valuable, 
as giviug a resume of the most recent investigations and conclusions, — ^but the tone and 
spirit of the narrative is eminently manly and Christian.' — Church of England Monthly 
Review, 



In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d., 

SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Book I. General Basis of the Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament : The Persons 
Sacrificing ; The Place of Sacrifice ; The Various Kinds of Sacrifice. 

Book II. The Bleeding Sacrifice : Part 1st, The Ritual of the Sacrifice ; Part 2d, Varieties 
of the Bleeding Sacrifice. 

Book III. The Bloodless Sacrifice. 

Book IV. Modification of the Sacrificial Worship in connection with Special Seasons 
and Circumstances. 



In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 156., 

HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE 

PRESENT TIME. 

Either Volume may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 

The first volume includes the period prior, and the second that tubtequent, to the Beforma- 
tion. This work is now very generally used as a text-book in colleges and higher schools. 

* This work of Dr Kurtz is executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate 
collection of facts, and a snocinci though full account of the historr and pro^ss of the 

Church, both external and internal The work is di^nguished for the moderation and 

charity of its expressions, and for a spirit, which is truly Christian.* — Engluh Churchman. 



In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 27s., 

THE APOSTOLIC HISTORY: 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OP THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE EARLY CHURCH, 
IN THE FORM OF A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

BY PROFESSOR BAUMQARTEN. 

*■ Wo have felt devoutly thankful to the great Head of the Church, who has raised tip 
a champion able to meet, by an exposition of the Acts at onoe so profoundly scientifio and 
sublimely Christian as that before us, one of the most pressinp^ wants of our times. We 
have not the smallest hesitation in expressing our modest conviction, that in no previously 
uninspired portion of her history has the Cnurdi of Christ possessed such means as are 
here afforded her, of gaining a true insight into the meaning <n her own glorious andhireB.* 
— Eclectic Review, 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR VINET. 

In crown 870, price 3s. 6(1., 

EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. 

* The work before ns is one which will be most highly prized by the spiritually-minded 
and single-hearted Christian.* — Patriot, 

In post 8vo, price 38. Gd., Second Edition, 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: 

THE THEORY OF A GOSPEL, MINISTRY. 

^ One or two rapid readings will not suffice to exhaust the treasures of Christian and 
pastoral experience, of enlightenment, of tenderness, of practical directions, of elevation, 
and of edification, which fill these pages. We wiU find it to ouf profit to read at least 
once a year this precious volume, if it were only as the means of serving us pastors for 
the examination of our conscience.' — Archives du Christianisme, 



In demy 8vo, price 9b., Second Edition, 

HOMILETICS; 

OR, THE THEORY OF PREACHING. 

* Vinet, from his* previous studies, was especially at home on such a subject, in which he 
finds-scope, not only for his powers of exposition, but also for his rich faculty of criticism, 
some exquisite gems of which are scattered up and down its jKiges.' — North British Review. 

In post 8vo, price 23., 

VITAL CHRISTIANITY: 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES ON THE RELIGIONS OF MAN AND THE 

RELIGION OP GOD. 



In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 

THE HEBREWS. 

By Rev. Dr A. S. PATTERSON. 

* The author has made a valuable contribution to the department of biblical exegesis. 
It is precisely Uie kind of exposition that is required by a large number of intelbgent 
Chrisuans.* — English PreAyteruM Messenger, 

In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., Sixth Edition, 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; 

OB, MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OP THE SUFFERINGS OP CHRIST. 

By Dr F. W. KRTTMMACHEB. 

*We give it preference to everything hitherto produced b^ the gifted and devoted 
author. It is divinity of Uie most thoroughly evangelical descnption. Truth and tender- 
ness have seldom been so successfully combined. A book of the heart, to tiuxi it appeals 
in every page, with a force which it will be difficult to resist.' — Christian Witness, 

One volume, crown 8vo, price 5s., Cheap Edition, 

GO TT HOLD'S EMBLEMS; 

OR, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDERSTOOD BY THINGS THAT ARE MADE. 
By CHRISTIAN SORIVER, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. 

^ranieiTateti from tie tS^toent^^eigiti &ttmnn (Snitioxtf 

* A peculiarly fascinating volume. It is rich in happy and beautiful thoughts, which 
grow on the root of genuine piety.' — Witness, 

Z In crown 8vo, price 6s., Second Edition, 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION 

AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OP JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. 

By Rey. Dr EDERSHBTM. 



In demy 8to, price lOs. 6d., Second Edition, 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY: 

A COMPENDIUM OP CEITICAL' INVESTIGATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE 
HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

BY DR J. H. A. EBRARD, 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ERLANGEN. 

^ NoUiing could hiive been more opportune than the republication in English of this 
admirable work. It has long been highly valued in Germany, and has done most effective 

scmce against the many assailants of the Gospels in that country. We are 

heartily glad that such a thorough and comproiiensive work on the vital subject of the 
Gospels should at this moment have been presented to the British public, and wo 
anticipate much good from it, in view of the attacks which have already been made, and 
which will doubtless for a time be continued, on the inestimably precious records of our 
Saviour's life.' — British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

* Executed with the hand of a master ; Ebrard is on countless matters of detail, as 
well as principle, invaluable. Let our University students acquaint themselves with such 
a work as this, and they will find their own way safely to tlio rest of our Gospel literature.' 
— Literary Churchman. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

COMMEUTART OU THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

COMMENTARY OU THE EPISTLES OP ST JOHN. 

* Dr Ebrard is one of the finest of German evangelical scholars in the department of 
philology and criticism. He has comprehensiveness of intellect, and is eminent for 
spiritual insight and theological depth.' — Nonconformist, 



In Three Volumes, demy 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 

BIBLICAL COMMENTARY OH THE PEITTATETJCH. 

BY PROFESSORS KEIL AND DELITZSCH. 

* There is a life in the criticisms, a happy realizing power in the words, which will 
make this work most acceptable. The Commentary, while it is verbal and critical, has 
also the faculty of gathering up and generalizing the lesson and the story, which will 
add immensely to its value. It aims to be an exegctical handbook, by which some fuller 
understanding of the Old Testament economv of salvation may be obtained from a study 
in the light of the New Testament teachings. — Eclectic Review. ^ 

* We can safely recommend this work to the clergy and others who desire to study 
the Bible as the Word of God.' — Scottish Guardian, 



BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
In Svo, price 10s. 6d., 

Biblical Gommeiitary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 



In Two Volumes, Svo, price 213., 

EEFORMERS BEFORE TEE REEORMATIOIf. 

miNCIPALLY IN GERMANY AND THE NETHEELANDS. 

BY DR CARL ULLMANN. 

* Beyond doubt one of the finest ornaments of the recent theology of Gkrmany, and a 
masteipiece of historical research and composition, as profound as it is dear.' — J)r Schaff. 
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